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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  Spring  Term  of  1974,  we  were  first  in  contact  with  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  Harvard  studying  the  development  potential  for  Columbia  Point. 
Columbia  Point  is  the  site  of  the  new  Boston  campus  of  University 
of  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the  worst 
public  housing  projects  in  the  City,  and  the  University  was 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  whole  peninsula. 

As  a  result,  the  Harvard-Columbia  Point  Planning  Workshop  was 
organized,  including  participation  of  students  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Landscape  Architecture  and 
the  Urban  Design  Program.  As  the  work  proceeded  during  the  Fall 
and  Spring  terms  of  1974-75,  we  became  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  alternatives  to  be  open  for  the  residents  of  the  project. 
Thus,  we  established  increasingly  close  contact  with  community 
organizations,  with  the  BHA  and  the  BRA. 

The  present  report  covers  our  year  of  work,  and  need  to  be 
complemented  with  the  physical  planning  and  design  documents 
presented  May  28th,  1975.  This  section  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Report  during  the  sunner. 
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THE  SITE 

Columbia  Point  is  an  isolated  peninsula,  located  south  of  the 
Boston  CBD,  in  the  northern  section  of  Dorchester  Bay,  which  has  been 
continuously  expanded  by  the  fill  of  refuse  dumping  operations.  The 
peninsula  enjoys  superb  ocean  views  and  is  adjacent  to  a  beautiful 
beach:  South  Boston  Strandway;  although  the  use  of  the  beach  by 
Columbia  Point  residents  is  severely  limited  by  the  racial  hostility 
existing  between  them  and  South  Boston. 

The  only  residential  community  in  Columbia  Point  is  predominantly 
non-white,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  the  predominantly  white  communities 
of  Dorchester  and  South  Boston,  both  of  them  relatively  low  income-working 
class  areas.  Racial  hostility  between  them  and  the  residents  in  Columbia 
Point  is  one  of  the  main  components  in  the  "system  of  conflicts" 
apparent  in  the  area.  With  exception  of  the  public  housing  project-- 
owned  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority—,  the  major  land  users  in 
Columbia  Point  are  all  institutional,  such  as  the  Boston  Harbor  campus 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  College  High  School,  plus 
the  defaulted  Bayside  Mall  shopping  center--owned  by  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Company--  and  a  few  office  buildings  belonging  to  other  cor- 
porations. 

The  Columbia  Point  area  is  clearly  defined  by  strong  boundaries, 
a  fact  that  helps  to  visually  isolate  it  even  more  from  the  rest  of 
the  city.  To  the  west,  Morrissey  Boulevard  and  the  South  East  Express- 
way determine  strong  barriers;  between  them  there  is  an  industrial  land 
strip  (the  Boston  Globe  building  is  located  there),  with  Dorchester  extending 
beyond  these  barriers.  To'  the  south,  the  water  bodies  of  Savin  Hill 
and  Dorchester  Bay  constitute  other  clear  edge,  separating  the  peninsula 
from  Savin  Hill  and  other  residential  neighborhoods  in  Dorchester. 
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To  the  east,  Dorchester  Bay  defines  the  end  of  the  peninsula.  Finally, 
to  the  north,  Dorchester  Bay  (the  Old  Harbor)  also  bounds  the  area, 
complemented  by  the  Viilliam  J.  Day  Boulevard  across  which  Columbia 
Park  extends;  hov;ever  this  park  is  recognized  as  South  Boston's  turf 
and  Columbia  Point  residents  do  not  trespass  in  it. 

The  peninsula  is  served  by  both,  highv/ay  and  mass  transit  systems. 
There  are  two  regional  highways  bounding  Columbia  Point  on  the  west: 
Morrissey  Boulevard  and  the  South  East  Expressway,  interfacing  at 
the  Kosciuszko  Circle.  Access  to  the  public  housing  project  is  seg- 
regated from  the  access  to  the  UMass  campus.  The  housing  area  is 
reached  from  Morrissey  or  Day  Boulevards,  by  entering  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Street--along  which  the  project  is  located.  Ul'lass  is  reached  through 
a  separate  access  road  off  Morrissey  Boulevard.  There  is  no  vehicular 
connection  between  the  two  main  communities  of  the  peninsula,  the 
public  housing  project  and  the  University. 

The  public  transportation  systems  include  rapid  transit  and  bus. 
The  MBTA  (Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority)  Red  Line  rapid 
Columbia  Station  is  located  across  Kosciuszko  Circle,  very   near  the 
western  end  of  the  peninsula  and  the  Bayside  Mall.  Furthermore,  the 
MBTA  maintains  a  bus  route  betv/een  Andrews  Station  (also  of  the  Red 
Line)  and  the  public  housing  project,  running  along  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
The  University  maintains  its  own  shuttle  bus  between  the  rapid  transit 
station  and  the  campus.   (It  could  be  added  that  the  Penn  Central  tracks 
run  parallel  to  the  South  East  Expressway  and  the  MBTA  tracks.) 

Pedestrian  circulation  is  considerably  more  difficult,  a  fact  that 
reinforces  a  feeling  of  isolation.  The  only  areas  with  provision 
for  pedestrians  are  the  UMass  enclosed  walkways  and  the  project  sidewalks, 
However,  connection  between  specific  areas,  such  as  University  and  pulic 
project,  public  project  and  MBTA,  is  very  poor. 


The  total  area  of  the  peninsula  is  of  (an  estimated)  317  acres,  of 
which  94  acres  are  completely  open  and  223  acres  are  built  to  variable 
degrees.  The  most  important  landov;ner  in  terms  of  area,  is  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  v/hose  Boston  Harbor  campus  is  located 
on  121  acres  on  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula;  only  60  acres  have 
been  built  upon,  leaving  61  acres  open  for  future  use  of  the  institution. 
The  second  important  landowner  is  the  Boston  [lousing  Authority,  whose 
Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  occupies  51  acres  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  peninsula;  only  33  acres  have  been  built  upon,  leaving  13  acres 
open.  The  area  owned  by  the  Boston  College  High  School  are  40  acres 
on  the  southern  side,  of  which  only  25  acres  have  been  built  and  15  acres 
are  used  for  athletic  facilities.  The  Bayside  Mall  shopping  center 
occupies  34  acres  on  the  northern  side.  The  several  office  buildings 
occupy  11  acres  in  a  strip  of  land  parallel  to  Morrissey  Boulevard. 
Minor  holdings  include  school  sites  (serving  the  public  project) 
covering  9  acres  of  land  along  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  a  church  also  on 
Mt.  Vernon  covering  5  acres  and  a  municipal  Pumping  Station  located 
in  an  architecturally  interesting  old  building  at  the  end  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  which  occupies  9  acres. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  peninsula  is  roughly  divided 
in  two  subareas:  a  residential -oriented  subarea  to  the  north,  including 
the  public  project  and  community-commercial  facilities;  and  an  instit- 
utional subarea  to  the  south  that  includes  the  campuses  of  UMass  and 
Boston  College  High  School.  Also,  the  peninsula  is  buffered  at  its 
western  border  by  a  strip  of  office  uses.  One  of  the  few  architecturally 
interesting  buildings  in  the  area,  the  old  Pumping  Station,  provides 
the  only,  and  unexpected  touch  of  visual  sophistication  by  closing  the 


perspective  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Columbia  Point,  hov;ever,  presents 
a  desolated  landscape,  with  a  fev^  isolated  built  masses  amidst  badly 
maintained  open  spaces  and  vast  expanses  of  parking  lots  and  oversized 
streets--notice  that  35  acres  are  covered  by  streets  in  the  peninsula, 
although  there  is  no  internal  system  that  one  can  talk  about. 

Table  1  details  the  different  areas,  by  uses,  in  the  peninsula. 

Table  1:  Built,  Open  and  Total  Areas,  by  Users,  Columbia  Point 
Study  Area,  1974  (in  acres). 


Users 


Built 


Areas  (acres) 
Open      Total 


UMass-Boston  Harbor 
B.C.  High  School 


60 
25 


61 
15 


121 
40 


Sub-Total    Institutions 


85 


76 


161 


Columbia  Point 

Project 

33 

13 

51 

Bayside  Mall 

34 

- 

34 

Schools 

9 

- 

9 

Church 

5 

- 

5 

Pumping  Station 

9 

- 

9 

Miscellaneous 

2 

- 

2 

Sub-total 

Re  si 

dential 

Office 

Roads 

TOTAL 


92 


11 


35 


223 


18 


94 


110 


11 


35 


317 


source:     Harvard-Columbia  Point  Workshop  estimate 
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Only  recently  the  University  of  Massachusetts  became  the  largest 
landowner  in  Columbia  Point.  UMass  is  a  State  university,  originally 
thought  of  as  a  nev/  kind  of  urban  university,  oriented  especially 
toward  tlie  problems  of  its  urban  neighbors--its  College  III  would  be 
the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Services.  The  original  intention 
also  stressed  its  nature  as  a  commuter  institution  rather  than  one 
with  resident  students;  this  notion  was  very  logical  while  the  main 
Boston  campus  was  located  in  downtown  Boston  but  the  new  location  at 
Columbia  Point  has  generated  serious  questions  about  its  viability  and 
impact--as  it  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

As  mentioned,  only  60  acres  out  of  its  total  holding  of  121  acres 
have  been  used  up  to  now.  The  Boston  Harbor  campus  is  composed,  at 
the  moment,  by  College  I  and  II,  Library,  Science  Center,  Adminis- 
tration Building  and  Service  and  Supply  Building.  The  buildings  housing 
the  different  University  facilities  are  medium-rise,  inward-looking 
volumes,  faced  with  red  brick  throughout.  The  stated  aim  of  the  University 
Office  of  Planning  and  Development  was  to  achieve  "variety  within  a 
firm  building  envelope;"  the  visual  result  is  that  of  a  walled  compound 
designed  for  defensive  purposes.  Their  built  masses  are  clearly  visible 
from  a  distance,  establishing  a  relative  dominance  over  the  whole 
peninsula. 

Due  to  increasing  uncertainty  regarding  expansion  plans,  the 
development  of  this  campus  could  suffer  alterations  in  the  future.  Only 
the  Physical  Education  Building  is  under  construction  now;  and  only 
College  III  is  expected  to  be  built  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
plans  for  College  IV  and  V  are  unclear,  as  are  the  additions  to  the 
Science  Center  and  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  College  VI  has  been  eliminated 
definitively.  It  is  clear  that  the  future  expansion  of  UMass  could  be 
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easily  absorbed  v/ithin  their  open  land,  and  it  may  even  be  possible 
that  the  actual  landholdings  of  the  University  be  more  than  they  v;ould 
ever  need. 

The  only  other  institution  in  Columbia  Point  is  the  Boston  College 
High  School,  a  private  school  owned  by  the  Catholic  Church--as  is  Boston 
College.  Out  of  a  property  of  40  acres,  only  25  acres  are  built  upon; 
the  physical  facilities  include  five  low-rise  buildings,  also  faced 
in  red  brick,  and  two  parking  lots.  (This  school  has  an  attendance  of 
1,000  day  students.)  The  remaining  15  acres  are  used  for  their  athletic 
facilities. 

In  the  residential  subarea,  the  main  user  is  the  Columbia  Point 
Housing  Project,  with  a  theoretical  capacity  of  1,504  apartments. 
The  v/ord  "theoretical"  is  used  to  qualify  capacity  due  to  the  enormously 
high  number  of  vacant  and  vandalized  units--which  is  growing  even  at 
the  time  in  which  this  report  is  being  prepared.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  waiting  list  of  families  wishing  to  move  to  the  project,  probably 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  public  housing  projects  in  Boston  with 
four-  and  five-bedroom  apartments,  suitable  for  large  size  families. 
The  project  is  composed  by  27  apartment  buildings;  most  of  them  are 
three-story  walk-ups,  but  there  is  a  number  of  seven-story  elevator 
towers.  All  buildings  are  reinforced  concrete  frames  and  slabs,  with 
masonry  walls--the  outside  surfaces  are  brick.  Within  the  project  area, 
20%  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  buildings,  parking  lots  (most  of  them 

are  three-story  walk-ups,  but  there  is  a  number  of  seven-story  elevator 
towers.  All  buildings  are  reinforced  concrete  frames  and  slabs,  with 
masonry  walls--the  outside  surfaces  are  brick.  Within  the  project 
area,  20%  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  buildings,  parking  lots  (most 
of  them  empty)  and  "landscaping;"  another  19%  is  taken  by  streets 


and  sidewalks;  and  39%  is  devoted  to  recreational  areas  and  "parks"-- 
the  rest  is  assumingly  held  undeveloped  by  the  BHA. 

Few  views  are  so  depressing  as  this  project.  The  stage  of  deterior- 
ation visible  in  it  is  even  more  perverse  when  seen  in  contrast  with 
the  solidity  of  the  construction,  as  if  there  were  a  duel  betv/een 
bureaucrats  and  vandals--the  first  ones  increasing  the  level  of 
"toughness"  of  the  buildings,  the  second  ones  increasing  their  des- 
tructive capacity.  The  upper  part  of  the  buildings,  including  stair 
and  elevator  towers,  have  been  stripped  off  their  metal  siding  and 
flashings,  mostly  by  addicts  in  order  to  sell  the  metal.  Obviously, 
the  destruction  of  the  roof  flashing  leads  to  serious  leakages  in  the 
top  apartments--another  reason  for  abandonment.  The  hallways  of  the 
inhabited  portions  are  dirty,  garbage  accumulates  in  front  of  broken 
incinerators,  paint  is  peeling  off  everywhere,  many  windows  are  broken, 
and  elevators  rarely  work.  An  air  of  apathy,  fear  and  rancor  pervades; 
every  corner  is  a  potential  danger.  The  empty  apartments  are,  in  the 
words  of  one  BHA  official,  "bombed  out,"  broken,  burned,  ripped  off, 
flooded,  full  of  debris.  And  still,  this  is  a  place  that  several 
thousand  people  call  home;  the  only  place  they  can  call  home. 

The  outside  spaces  are  as  in  need  of  defense  and  as  utterly  devastated 
as  the  housing.  Extensive  parking  lots--designed  with  the  middle  class 
standards--lie  empty,  as  expanses  of  asphalt  cracked.  Small  "landscaped" 
areas  are  surrounded  by  wire,  with  grown  up  weeds  and  remains  of  trees. 
The  quality  of  the  spaces  between  buildings  are,  at  the  same  time, 
anonymous  and  confusing;  only  a  series  of  hard  brick  walls  rising 
above  broken  pavements. 

On  the  other  side  of  lit.  Vernon  Street,  across  from  the  project, 
there  are  two  public  elementary  schools  and  a  Catholic  Church,  all 
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of  them  in  fairly  new  buildings.  The  surroundings,  nevertheless,  are 
dispirited:  more  parking  lots,  badly-maintained  open  spaces  and  wire 
fences.  The  residential  area,  however,  has  more  community  services 
than  are  visible  in  a  survey  of  the  physical  plant;  within  the  project 
several  agencies  and  groups  have  established  themselves  in  empty 
apartments. 

The  Bayside  Mall  is  a  one-story  shopping  plaza,  surrounded  by 
parking  lots,  that  is  located  at  the  beginning  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
on  its  intersection  with  f'orrissey  Boulevard.  Some  time  ago  it 
included  a  supermarket  and  several  retail  stores;  now  it  is  mostly 
vacant--with  the  exception  of  a  small  bank  branch,  an  automotive 
center  and  a  printing  company.  The  reasons  offered  for  its  failure 
are  an  absentee  management  ,  a  high  level  of  crime  and  lack  of  police 
protection--even  though  there  is  an  MDC  (Metropolitan  District  Commission) 
Police  Headquarters  in  its  vicinity.  The  main  factor  underlying  this 
failure  is  that  Bayside  Mall,  being  at  the  boundary  of  conflicting 
neighborhoods,  may  have  been  another  victim  of  racial  fear.  The  property 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company,  the  holder  of 
the  defaulted  mortgage. 

In  the  area  of  office  buildings,  the  main  users  are  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  which  has  its  Computer  Center  facilities  in 
Columbia  Point,  and  the  WHDH  Radio  Broadcasting  buiTdings.  This  area 
is  in  good  state  of  maintenance  and  works  fairly  independent  from  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula. 

The  visual  impression  of  the  peninsula,  as  a  driver  approaches  it 
from  either  of  the  highways,  is  of  two  clusters  of  buildings  with  hard 
surfaces--aln)ost  a  fortress  feeling--set  on  the  land  without  any 
relationship  among  themselves.  The  "open  spaces"  surrounding  the 
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University  and  the  housing  project  are  completely  amorphous,  ill -kept 
and  evoking  a  sense  of  isolation.  Even  the  few  urban  elements  on  the 
peninsula  are  grossly  badly  designed.  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  for  instance, 
has  an  uncomfortable  width,  in  relationship  with  the  meager  traffic 
generated;  this  on  the  other  hand,  encourages  speed  in  the  automobiles, 
with  the  consequent  danger  to  the  conffnunity--children  have  to  cross 
this  street  to  reach  the  schools.  The  only  exception  in  this  landscape 
of  poverty  is  the  old  Pumping  Station,  which,  as. we  mentioned,  closes 
the  perspective  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street  in  a  wholly  unexpected  urban  gesture. 

The  geophysical  structure  of  the  peninsula  is  also  of  considerable 
importance  in  assessing  the  site.  Columbia  Point  was  built  up  by 
successive  land  fills  on  salt  marshes,  a  fact  that  deeply  affects  not 
only  the  engineering  but  the  social  characteristics  of  the  area  as 
well.  Most  of  the  land  fills  have  been  the  result  of  refuse  dumping 
operations,  which  did  not  help  in  generating  a  good  image  of  the 
area,  socially  speaking.  The  original  salt  marsh  is  still  visible  in 
extended  mud  flats  existing  on  the  northern  and  southern  shore,  which 
emerge  during  the  low  tide  periods.  In  the  peninsula  there  are  essentially 
three  layers  of  soils.  The  first  layer  is  about  30  feet  deep  and  consists 
of  rubbish,  fill  and  soft  peat;  the  second  layer,  to  about  80  feet,  is 
a  combination  of  sand,  gravel  and  stones  with  traces  of  inorganic 
silt;  below  this,  there  is  very  fine  sand,  gravel  and  stones. 

This  geophysical  characteristic  implies,  in  the  first  place,  higher 
construction  costs.  The  former  garbage  dump  in  Columbia  Point  is  not 
a  good  foundation  soil;  it  generates  underground  fires,  noxious  gases, 
rat  colonies,  large  underground  voids  and  a  large  distance  to  good 
foundation  layers.  In  the  second  place,  development  plans  that  contemplate 
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expansion  of  the  peninsula,  v;ould  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  additional 
land  fills  and  sea  v/all  construction. 

In  1974,  one  development  study  for  the  peninsula  produced  by 
Benjamin  Thompson  &  Associates,  indicated  that  land  fill  would  cost 
$135,000/acre;  and  that  sea  wall  construction  would  cost  $800/foot. 
Even  if  only  land  fill  is  considered,  and  a  density  of  60  du's/acre  is 
assumed  (a  \/ery   high  one),  the  additional  cost  would  represent  an 
increase  of  $2,250  per  dwelling  unit. 

Within  the  present  limits  of  the  peninsula,  there  are  additional 
construction  costs,  caused  by  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
garbage  dump.  One  source  of  increasing  cost  is  the  need  for  better 
foundations,  and  another  source  is  the  need  to  control  the  gas  generated 
by  the  accumulated  refuse  underground. 

The  additional  foundation  costs  vary  with  the  elevation  of  the 
particular  site  in  the  peninsula,  with  the  height  of  the  building 
{3-and  7-story  buildings  being  the  most  economical),  and  with  the 
provision  of  basement  (those  with  basements  would  need  less  foundation). 
It  must  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  developable  areas  in  the  peninsula 
are  located  in  the  lov/er  elevations.  At  this  lower  elevation,  the 
extreme  added  foundation  costs  would  range  (1973  prices)  in  dollars 
per  square  foot  of  floor  area)  between  a  low  $0.90/square  foot  for 
three-story  garden  apartments  and  for  seven-story  elevator  apartments. 

Table  2  provides  the  detailed  added  foundation  costs  for  different 
building  types,  by  elevation. 
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Table  2:  Added  Foundation  Costs,  per  Square  Foot  of  Floor  Area, 
Columbia  Point  Study  Area  (1973  dollar  prices) 


Building  Types 


El.  18  feet 


El.  28  feet 


Residential 

1 -story  frame,  no  basement 
1 -story  frame,  basement 
2-story  frame,  no  basement 
2-story  frame,  basement 
3-story  garden  apartment 
7-story  apartment 
15-story  apartment 


2.53 
2.42 
1.38 
1.26 
0.90 
0.90 
2.05 


0.53 
0.74 
0.63 
0.69 
0.37 

0.15 


Industrial 

1 -story  industrial 

2-story  industrial 


1.94 
1.50 


0.29 
0.29 


source:  "Summary:  Reports  of  Environmental  Constraints  at 
Columbia  Point" 
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These  added  foundation  costs  could  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  future  development  of  the  peninsula.  For  example,  a  1,000  square 
foot  dwelling  unit,  built  in  a  3-  or  7-story  high  structure,  would 
increase  its  cost  by  $900;  however,  the  same  unit  in  a  15-story  high 
building  would  increase  by  $2,050,  and  in  a  single  story  structure  by 
$2,530. 

The  control  of  the  methane  gas  produced  by  the  underground  dump — 
which  requires  monitors  and  controlling  equipment--would  add  $0.25  per 
100  square  feet  of  built  area;  almost  a  negligible  factor.  Another 
important  physical  consideration  in  the  peninsula  is  that  Columbia 
Point  is  under  one  main  flight  path  of  Logan  International  Airport. 
The  noise  generated  would  demand  additional  sound  insulation,  which 
amounts  to  $10  to  $20/square  feet  of  window  area.  This  factor  also 
has  its  importance;  for  example,  a  dwelling  with  only  50  square  feet 
of  window  area  (fairly  small  one)  could  experience  an  increase  of 
$500  to  $1,000. 

The  final  physical  element  is  that  the  water  bodies  surrounding 
the  peninsula  are  qualified  as  SB,  safe  for  bathing  and  recreational 
purposes--al though  during  big  rains  there  are  sewage  outflows  into 
the  Dorchester  Bay. 

In  summary,  Columbia  Point  seems  to  combine  a  series  of  extremely 
negative  characteristics  with  very  positive  ones;  the  worst  problem 
is  that  there  has  been  no  effort  to  ameliorate  the  negative  ones  and 
maximize  the  effects  of  the  positive  ones.  The  beautiful  location  in 
a  peninsula  overlooking  the  ocean--and  having  a  unique  view  of  the  CBD 
across  the  Bay--as  well  as, its  recreational  potential,  has  up  to  now 
been  wasted.  Columbia  Point  remains  isolated,  both  in  image  and  in 
physical  terms,  loaded  with  the  stigma  of  an  old  dumpt  where  a  decayed 
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public  housing  lies  deteriorating.  A  wall  of  racial  fear  and  distrust 
surrounds  it.  The  Report  of  the  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task  Force 
even  suggests  that  the  segregation  of  the  project  was  an  intentional 
decision  to  isolate  the  poor--the  only  public  housing  project  in 
Dorchester  is  that  one  in  the  peninsula.  The  interaction  between  the 
project  residents  and  the  surrounding  communities  can  be  described 
as  minimal,  and  could  be  asserted  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
antagonistic  communities  may  see  it  to  continue.  The  only  remaining 
question  is  why  UMass  was  also  dumpted  in  Columb-ia  Point;  the  under- 
lying political  decisions  leading  to  this  move  may  never  come  fully  into 
light,  but  there  is  certainly  need  to  reassess  the  University  role  in 
the  development  of  the  peninsula  and  its  impact  on  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods. 

Columbia  Point  must  be  interpreted  as  a  potentiall  very  desirable 
site,  thwarted  by  a  series  of  socially  and  environmentally  destructive 
policies  and  plans. 
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HI STORY  OF  THE  ARLA 

Up  to  1950,  Columbia  Point  v/as  the  site  of  a  garbage  dump,  of  an 
army's  prisoner  camp,  and  of  a  sev;erage  pumping  stating  --  the  last 
building  still  standing  on  the  site.  The  peninsula  acquired  serj   early 
a  negative  image  v/hich  never  managed  to  eliminate,  on  the  contrary,  it 
grew  v/orse  with  the  years. 

In  1954,  the  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  was  built,  and  stood 
there  virtually  alone  for  twenty  years,  isolated  from  other  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  city  in  general.  By  the  early  fifties,  the  housing  needs 
that  had  accumulated  after  the  VJWII  were  not  yet  satisfied;  thus  the 
BHA  decided  to  add  fifteen  hundred  units  of  public  housing  to  the 
city's  stock.  The  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project  was  the  result  of 
this  decision,  originally  oriented  to  veterans  and  low  income  groups. 
The  bureaucratic  concept  of  what  public  housing  should  be  is  apparent 
in  this  project:  solid  construction  to  withstand  vandalism  and  reduce 
maintenance;  poor  design  because  quality  is  reserved  to  market  housing 
--  the  low  income  people  should  bo  grateful  to  have  a  subsidized  roof 
over  tlieir  heads.  It  is  only  years  later  that  we  learn  that  humane 
environments  are  not  a  question  of  purchasing  capacity,  but  a  basic  need 
for  1 ife. 

At  the  beginning  the  project  was  iniiabited  by  low  and  moderate  in- 
come whites;  after  a  while  the  ethnic  composition  began  to  change,  as 
the  dra\^backs  of  the  project  induced  those  who  could  to  move  away. 
Their  places  were  rapidly  filled,  first  with  blacks,  and  lately  with 
Puerto  Ricans.  Thus,  the  project  was  not  only  identified  with  poor 
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people,  but  also  with  non-whites,  adding  the  issue  of  racial  segregation 
to  that  of  economic  discrimination.  The  image  of  the  project  deterior- 
ated together  with  its  physical  plant. 

However,  there  were  positive  forces  in  this  community.  In  1965, 
the  Community  Action  Agency  Office  was  organized  by  the  tenants,  to 
provide  a  representative  body  which  could  channel  their  grievances. 
In  1966,  a  neighborhood  health  center  was  inaugurated  in  the  project; 
it  was  tiie  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  But  up  to  1957-68,  there 
were  no  neighborhood  schools  nor  commercial  facilities.  The  BHA  pro- 
vided the  residents  vn'th  a  free  weekend  bus  service  to  South  Boston, 
for  shopping  purposes. 

Later  on,  other  locators  appear  on  the  peninsula.  Boston  College 
High  School  built  its  facilities  there.  The  Bayside  Mall,  including 
supermarket  and  other  retail  stores  was  also  built,  fiow,  of  course, 
it  is  mostly  closed,  with  the  defaulted  mortgage  held  by  the  John  Han- 
cock Insurance  Co. 

The  biggest  change  of  the  late  1960 's  was,  obviously,  the  decision 
to  locate  the  Boston  Harbor  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Columbia  Point.  U.  flass.  had  been  operating  up  to  recently  in 
their  Park  Square  location,  but  by  the  late  1960's  its  Board  of  Trustees 
was  looking  for  a  new  site  for  the  Boston  campus.  In  [November  1963, 
the  Trustees  received  tfie  proposal  to  locate  seven  academic  units  at 
Columbia  Point  and  voted  for  this  proposal.  It  is  legitimate  to  ques- 
tion how  this  decision  was  agreed  upon,  especially  considering  the 
apparent  undesirability  of  the  site.  One  explanation  is  that  the  Trustees 
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were  tired  after  a  long  search  for  a  site  v/ith  suitable  acreage.  They 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  dispersed  campus  because  they  felt  it  lacked  the 
necessary  image  and  they  believed  that  Columbia  Point  was  on  the  path 
of  Boston's  future  development  --  however  isolated  it  may  seem  today. 
The  first  excavations  of  the  site  and  pile  work  bidding  occurred  during 
the  summer  of  1970. 

During  this  period,  1968-1970,  both  the  Dorchester  community  and 
a  group  of  U.  Mass.  students  called  Students  AgJiinst  the  Move,  worked 
together  to  oppose  the  relocation.  The  Dorchester  residents  were  con- 
cerned on  the  effects  of  large  numbers  of  students  seeking  housing  in 
their  neighborhoods;  the  students  were  concerned  with  the  location  of 
the  new  campus  in  terms  of  travel  time  and  environment.  One  of  the 
first  community  relations  action  of  the  university  was  to  establish, 
in  1970,  a  field  office  in  the  public  housing  project,  to  provide  a 
liaison.  Soon,  the  different  affected  corjiiunities  became  more  active: 
In  November  1970,  the  Dorchester  Tenants  Action  Council  (DTAC)  and 
The  People  First  (TPF)  approached  the  university  asking  about  measures 
to  protect  Dorchester  from  the  consequences  of  the  new  campus  --  mainly 
in  terms  of  housing.  U.  Mass.  agreed  to  cooperate  if  the  organizations 
demonstrated  to  be  really  broad  based  and  representative.  This  led  to 
the  joining  of  25  Dorchester  community  groups  into  a  single  Dorchester 
Task  Force,  in  which  homeowners  and  tenants,  blacks  and  whites,  improve- 
ment associations,  neighborhood  and  action  groups  were  all  represented. 

The  Dorchester  Task  Force  (DTF)  expressed  to  U.  Mass  the  fears  of 
a  negative  impact  of  the  university  on  their  community.  In  the  spring 
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of  1972,  U.  Mass  funded  a  study  to  assess  the  housing  inpact  of  students, 
staff  and  faculty  on  the  nieghboring  community.  The  Task  Force  selec- 
ted Justin  Gray  Associates  to  conduct  the  study,  which  was  formalized 
in  the  so-called  DTF  Report,  a  document  of  considerable  importance  since 
it  concluded  that  the  impact  would  be  extensive  --  conclusions  hotly 
disputed  by  U.  i-lass.  In  the  same  year,  1972,  the  Columbia  Point  Tenants 
Policy  Council  started  to  transmit  the  residents'  views  to  the  BHA. 

In  January  1974,  U.  I'ass.  opened  its  Boston  Harbor  for  classes; 
the  registration  of  the  Fall  semester  of  1974  revealed  an  enrollment 
of  6,200  students.  Almost  as  if  planned  to  coincide  with  the  opening 
of  the  Columoia  Point  campus,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston  announced 
a  proposal  to  'revitalize'  the  peninsula.  (Actually,  this  announcenent 
preceded  the  official  opening  of  U.  !*iass.  by  a  few  days.)  The  proposal 
involved  $125  million  in  private  investment  plus  $25  million  more  in 
public  investment,  i.e.  a  total  of  $150  million.  The  most  visible  part 
of  this  proposal  was  an  architecutral  model  prepared  by  Benjamin  Thompson 
&  Associates  for  the  physical  development  of  the  peninsula. 

The  history  of  Columuia  Point  reveals  that  each  actor  has  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  complete  isolation  from  the  other  participants;  in  an 
extremely  disjointed  process  which  was  guided  by  the  furtherance  of  a 
few  narrowly  defined  objectives.  Eac'n  stage  of  growtli  (one  nesitates 
to  use  the  word  "development")  has  been  fairly  neutral  at  best,  most 
often  has  increased  the  level  of  crises  or  deterioration.  The  weaker 
grojps  in  the  peninsula  --  defined  as  those  with  less  economic  and  poli- 
tical power  --  have  consis.tently  suffered.  The  stronger  groups  nave 
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behaved  as  poor  caretakers  of  tho  public  interest.  What  may  be  more 
damaging  is  that  each  stage  has  left  the  disadvantaged  groups  at  the 
mercy  of  decisions  taken  by  far  away  governiiient  agencies  or  institutions; 
decisions  in  which  the  people  have  little  control  or  participation. 

The  process  of  deterioration  has  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate, 
due  to  a  confluence  of  factors  that  are  to  be  detailed  later.  But  it 
is  shocking  that  even  the  crisis  level  has  been,  bui Iding  up  rapidly  and 
that  no  public  body  has  been  able  or  willing  to  act.  During  the  Soston 
bussing  crisis  which  started  in  the  Fall  of  1974,  the  boarded-up  Bayside 
Mall  was  used  as  the  headquarters  for  the  operation:  the  parking  lot 
served  to  concentrate  the  fleet  of  buses,  police  cars  and  motorcycles 
that  became  necessary  to  move  studnets  in  the  City.  The  existing  racial 
hostility  between  the  white  populations  of  Dorchester  and  South  Boston 
and  the  black  population  of  Columbia  Point  was  exacerbated  and  during 
a  period  of  days  and  ni grits  carloads  of  whites  cruised  Mt.  Vernon 
Street  at  high  speed,  shooting  at  the  buildings  of  the  project.  The 
residents  reacted  with  self-appointed  vigilante  patrols,  which  were  soon 
discouraged  by  the  City  Police.  Finally  the  Police  intervened,  although 
what  looked  like  protection  to  the  outsiders,  appeared  like  "occupation" 
(using  their  words)  to  the  residents  of  the  project,  wtio  have  a  long 
distrust  of  the  force.  During  the  worst  days,  an  atmosphere  resembling 
civil  war  hung  over  the  project,  where  most  of  the  small  children  re- 
mained in  classrooms  improvised  in  their  community  center,  and  where 
news  of  violence  in  different  city  schools  were  rapidly  received  and 
spread.  The  bullet  holes  'in  walls  and  windows  are  still  there  to  be  seen 
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What  are  the  expected  plans  of  the  different  landowners  and  land- 
users?  U.  Mass.  can  be  expected  to  continue  its  expansion  v/ithin  its 
own  property,  as  much  as  students'  enrollment  and  financial  considerations 
justify  it.  Tne  university  is  divided  into  colleges,  of  which,  as  was 
mentioned.  College  I  and  II  have  been  built.  A  logical  conclusion  of 
such  a  concept  would  have  been  that  of  a  dispersed  campus,  but  the  uni- 
versity has  been  led  to  concentrate  in  Columbia  Point,  reportedly  by 
pressures  of  local  politics.  Thus,  the  only  question  remains  whether 
College  III  and  IV  would  be  built  at  all  or  not. 

However,  there  are  other  issues  that  U.  Mass.  may  have  to  face. 
The  Trustees  are  committed,  according  to  their  own  policy  documents, 
to  furthering  "the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  neighboring  commu- 
nities and  the  city  as  a  whole... in  all  ways  consistent  with  its  skills, 
missions  and  resources."  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  university 
attitude  would  be  if,  or  when,  confronted  with  specific  objectives  and 
proposed  programs  from  its  neighbors.  This  could  be  specially  thorny 
considering  that  there  is  little  conTnonality  --  and  much  antagonism  — 
among  the  different  residential  neighborhoods  surrounding  the  university, 
mainly  centered  around  the  racial  hostility  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  main  common  bind  between  the  Columbia  Point  Mousing  Project  residents 
and  the  people  in  Dorchester  is  their  common  resentment  and  fear  of 
the  university;  paradoxically,  U.  Mass.  threat  may  be  the  best  contri- 
bution towards  raical  peace  and  understanding.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  university  objectives  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  objectives  of 
some,  or  all,  of  the  surrounding  communities;  the  Trustees'  statement 
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may  be  put  to  test  soon,  and  the  university  laay  tiave  to  make  some 
difficult  choices  in  a  near  future.  (The  issue  of  potentially  con- 
flicting objectives  is  to  be  developed  in  detail  later  in  this  report.) 

The  future  of  the  housing  project,  as  it  stands  now,  is  clouded 
with  high  uncertainty.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  long  v;aiting  list  of 
families  needing  large  units  should  not  deceive  the  observer;  the  pro- 
ject is  deteriorating  rapidly,  the  number  of  vacant  units  increase  also 
rapidly.  Actually,  many  residents  believe  that  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority  is  letting  the  project  go  down  the  drain,  allowing  a  "drying 
out"  process  which  would  lead  to  a  painless  elimination  of  one  of  the 
worst  public  iiousing  projects  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years  --  and  even- 
tually turn  the  buildings  to  more  profitable  use,  such  as  middle  income 
housing  or  student  dormitories.  This  perception  of  the  residents  is 
important  to  notice,  regardless  of  their  degree  of  realism,  because  it 
may  shape  the  attitude  of  many  of  them. 

The  BIIA  is  burdened  with  heavy  financial  problems;  its  problems 
are  so  serious  that  the  certainty  of  its  time  for  operation  is  often 
measured  in  a  few  months.  Such  an  agency  may  not  be  able  to  follow  a 
policy  line  that  may  take  some  years  to  work;  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  willing  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  proposal  that  may  take  them  off 
the  hook.  One  thing  that  can  be  asserted,  is  that  the  BHA  considers 
any  further  investment  in  repairs,  rehabilitation  and  even  major  main- 
tenance work  as  a  complete  waste;  the  buildings  would  revert  soon  to 
the  original  state  of  decay  due  to  the  uncontrolled  vandalism  rampaging 
in  the  project.  It  is  difficult  to  dispute  this  point  of  view,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  rational  choice  for  an  agency  in  the  BHA  situation. 
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The  Boston  College  High  School,  of  course,  plans  to  continue  to 
stay  in  its  property.  There  has  been  some  suggestions  to  use  their  15 
acres  of  open  space  as  a  joint  athletic  and  recreation  area  for  both 
BCHA  and  U.  Mass.  The  way  in  v/hich  this  open  space  could  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  different  groups  in  the  area  is  the  only  question 
affecting  this  institution. 

In  contrast,  the  future  of  the  Dayside  Mall  is  open  to  many  alter- 
natives. Being  now  vacant  and  its  defaulted  mortgage  in  the  hands  of 
the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  possible  plans.  It  is  known  that  the  insurance  company 
has  been  trying  to  entice  a  major  retailer  to  open  again  one  of  the 
large  stores  in  the  Mall,  and  there  has  been  information  that  even  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  was  considering  this  location  for  one  of  its  facili- 
ties. However,  no  concrete  development  can  be  reported,  and  thus,  the 
future  of  the  Mall  remains  \jery   much  open.  It  is  highly  possible  that 
until  the  walls  of  fear  and  stigma  that  now  surround  the  flail  are 
eliminated,  fe\i   desirable  users  may  consider  seriously  moving  into  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strategic  location  of  the  Mall,  and  the 
importance  of  the  roles  it  could  play  for  the  different  groups  of  the 
peninsula,  has  placed  its  future  prominently  in  each  of  the  successive 
plans  proposed  for  Columbia  Point.  The  Task  Force  Report  (produced  by 
Justin  Gray)  foresees  a  comniunity-oriented  center  of  high-intensity  and 
mixed-use  type,  with  a  major  residential  development  in  the  upper  floors 
and  cotmiercial  and  service  facilities  of  many  kinds  in  the  lower  Floors, 
This  multi-center  would  house  put)lic  library,  post  office,  restaurant. 
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day  care  center  and  whole  range  of  comnunity  facilities.  Parking  area 
and  a  service  center  for  utility  company  trucks  v;ould  be  located  in  the 
ground  around  the  Mall's  periniater  and  in  a  basement  level.  The  opti- 
mistic view  of  this  Report  is  clear  in  their  notion  that  part  of  Dorchester 
Bay  could  be  filled  if  the  Mall  requires  expansion. 

Another  proposal  for  the  Mall  appeared  in  the  City  Report  on 
Columbia  Point  (prepared  by  Benjamin  Thompson),  this  time  advancing  the 
idea  of  a  regional  center.  The  shopping  area  would  be  cornplemented  ..ith 
a  Little  City  iiall,  corimunity  meeting  rooms,  healtli  center-clinic,  youth 
center,  postal  branch,  library  and  adult  education  facilities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  location  of  Dayside  Mall  has  a  good  potential 
for  a  commercial  center,  due  to  its  high  visibility,  as  well  as  high 
accessibility  from  the  South  East  Expressway,  and  the  Morrissey  and 
Day  uoulevards  --  although  the  present  access  is  a  very  confused  one. 
The  square  footage  of  vacant  structures,  the  17  acres  of  parking  area 
and  even  the  nearness  to  the  MBTA  station  are  further  potentially  valu- 
able resources.  Tfiere  is,  however,  an  important  choice  to  make:  v/hether 
the  center  \;ould  be  oriented  regionally  --  as  its  location  suggests  -- 
or  locally  --  as  the  present  racial  boundaries  would  suggest. 

All  the  otiier  users  in  the  peninsula  plan  to  stay:  the  offices, 
the  church,  and  the  t\io  schools  --  the  last  ones  fairly  overcroweded 
now.  Even  the  Pumping  Station  could  remain,  not  because  of  functional 
reasons,  but  because  of  its  architectural  quality,  and  its  potential 
re-use  for  other  purposes  in  the  future;  it  is  owned  by  the  City  and 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  recognized  its  architectural  value. 
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Probably  the  most  uncertain  future  corresponds  to  the  now  undeve- 
loped land,  v;hich  each  of  the  present  interest  groups  visualized 
according  to  their  ov/n  interests.  The  City  Report  (  prepared  by  Benja- 
min Thompson)  for  example,  proposed  4,000  dwelling  units  in  the  whole 
peninsula  --  including  the  project  --  apparently  allocated  to  different 
income  groups.  What  is  essential  to  consider  is  that  any  addition  to 
the  peninsula  must  fit  within  the  pattern  of  conflicting  objectives  and 
interests  of  the  present  users,  rather  than  being  another  isolated  deve- 
lopment. 

It  is  clear  that  with  exception  of  the  Mall,  the  expected  plans 
of  the  present  users  in  Columbia  Point  are  related  to  their  political 
and  economic  power;  the  more  powerful  a  group  or  institution  is,  the 
more  defined  their  future  outlook  is.  The  plans  of  U.  Mass,  and  CCHS 
depend  on  enrollment,  general  economic  situation  or  state  politics,  for 
their  expansion;  hov/ever,  there  is  no  question  regarding  their  staying 
in  the  area.  Similar  comments  could  be  made  on  the  offices.  The  BHA 
instead,  cannot  even  plan  for  proper  maintenance  of  their  property  and 
may  be  glad  of  getting  rid  of  the  project  and  leaving  the  area.  The 
residents  of  the  project  do  not  even  know  how  long  they  would  be  able 
to  live  in  their  apartments. 
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POPULATIOli 

The  analysis  of  the  population  characteristics  of  Columbia  Point 
has  to  be  limited  to  that  of  the  public  housing  residents,  v/hich  are  the 
only  permanent  community  in  the  peninsula.  Their  characteristics  inuie- 
diately  tell  of  the  deprived,  segregated  nature  of  this  neighborhood, 
in  contrast  v/ith  Dorchester  or  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  Columbia  Point,  the  median  family  income  is  of  only  $4,107  -- 
while  in  Dorchester  is  of  $8,395  and  in  Boston  is  of  $9,133  --;  families 
v/ith  income  from  public  assistance  reach  61%  --   while  in  Dorchester  they 
are  only  16%  --;  unemployment  is  about  lO/o  --  while  in  Dorchester  is  only 
4.7%  and  in  Boston  4.3%  --;  and  the  persons  (over  16  years  old)  in  the 
labor  force  reach  37%  --  while  in  Dorchester  is  of  59%  and  in  Boston, 
58%.  One  of  the  few  economic  indicators  common  to  the  peninsula  and  its 
surroundings  is  the  number  of  persons  living  in  families  below  poverty 
level:  in  Columbia  Point  this  index  represents  95%  of  the  population 
—  while  in  Dorchester  is  only  slightly  lower,  85%. 

The  racial  indices  are  other  major  difference  between  the  peninsula 
and  the  surroundings.  In  Columbia  Point  the  blacks  represent  60%  of  the 
population  --  while  in  Dorchester  this  proportion  is  only  33%  and  in 
Boston  1G%  --;  and  the  population  with  Spanish  language  reaches  10% 
--  while  in  Dorchester  is  a  mere  2%  and  in  Boston,  3%.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  racial  composition  is  even  more  different  than  these 
statistics  reveal:  90%  of  all  the  blacks  in  Dorchester  are  actually 
concentrated  in  Columbia  Point,  with  the  result  tnat  the  areas  surroun- 
ding the  peninsula  are  practically  white  --  Savin  Mill,  for  instance. 
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has  only  1%  black  population.  The  black  concentration  in  Columbia  Point 
has  been  increasing  dramatically:  7%  in  1954,  11%  in  1960,  38%  in  1964 
and  60%  in  1970. 

Other  population  indices  shov;  also  important  differences.  In 
Columbia  Point,  the  population  under  18  years  of  age  is  61%  --  v/hile  in 
Dorchester  is  only  35%  --;  resulting  in  a  median  age  of  14  years  in  the 
project  --  in  contrast  with  25  years  in  Dorchester  and  28  years  in  Bos- 
ton. This  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  predominance  of  juveniles 
(6  to  17  years  of  age)  which  represent  44%  of  the  population  in  the 
project  --  while  in  Dorchester  they  are  only  25%  and  in  Boston  19%  --; 
instead  the  proportion  of  children  (under  5  years)  is  more  similar,  17% 
in  the  project  --  as  against  14%  in  Dorchester  and  9%  in  Boston.  The 
fact  that  Columbia  Point  is  an  extremely  young  community  is  reflected 
in  its  family  structure.  In  the  peninsula,  the  average  household  size 
is  of  4.03  people  --  while  in  Dorchester  is  of  3.31  and  in  Boston  is  2.76 
--;  the  average  family  has  3.08  children.  A  more  negative  statistic 
is  given  by  the  number  of  household  with  female  heads,  which  reached 
43%  in  the  project  --  considerably  higher  than  in  the  neighboring  areas; 
Savin  flill,  for  instances,  has  only  17%.  To  complete  this  population 
profile,  the  median  number  of  school  years  in  the  project  is  10.3  — 
slightly  lower  than  in  Dorchester,  11.6  and  Boston,  12.1  years. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  the  population  characteristics  is 
offered  in  Table  3;  the  sources  of  data  are  the  1970  U.S.  Census  and 
the  1971  ABCD  Survey  in  v/hich  Columbia  Point  corresponds  to  Census 
Tract  909  almost  perfectly. 
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Table  2:  Selected  Socio-economic  Characteristics,  Columbia  Point, 
Dorchester  and  Boston,  1970 


Index 


Columbia  Point 


Dorchester   Boston 


Median  Family  Income 

Unemployment  rate 

Persons  in  Families 
belovy  Poverty  level 

Persons  over  16  years 
in  Labor  force 

Black  population 

Spanish-speaking 
population 

Median  Age 

Children  under  5 

Juveniles ,  6-17  years 

Average  Household  Size 

Elderly,  65  &  over 

Female-headed  Households 

riedian  School  Years 
completed 


$4,107 
10% 

95% 

37% 
60% 

10% 

14  years 
17% 
44% 
4.03 

pw 

43% 

10.3  years 


$8,395 
4.7% 

86% 


$9,133 
4.3% 


59% 

58% 

33% 

16% 

2% 

3% 

25  years 

28  years 

14% 

9% 

25% 

19% 

3.31 

2.76 

9% 

13% 

11.6  years   12.1  years 


Sources :  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Population 

ABCD  (1971)  Socio-econonic  Characteristics  of  Coston 
Neighborhoods  (Boston) 
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In  comparison  with  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  Columbia  Point  is  a 
comnunity  vnth  half  the  median  family  income  and  double  the  unemploy- 
ment of  Dorchester  --  the  first  index  very  serious  if  it  is  observed 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  population  lives  below  poverty  levels 
in  both  areas.  Damaging  as  these  economic  indicators  are,  the  image  of 
Columbia  Point  can  be  traced  to  another  set  of  indices:  a  community  with 
a  majority  of  non-v;hite  population  surrounded  by  almost  completely  white 
neighborhoods,  in  which  most  of  its  families  depend  from  public  assis- 
tance for  income,  many  of  them  being  headed  by  a  female  --  the  classical 
picture  of  the  welfare  family.  The  unusually  large  number  of  juveniles 
and  children,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  considered  as  an  asset,  if  they 
are  seen  as  a  huge  potential  that  could  be  wasted  or  developed.  The 
young  people  in  Columbia  Point  may  be  the  most  important  resource  in 
the  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  survey  of  the  population  characteristics  cannot 
be  ended  with  the  demographic  and  economic  data;  crime  is  also  part  of 
the  community.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Area  Planning  Action 
Committee  (APAC)  has  indicated  that  delinquency  and  alcoholism  must  be 
recognized  as  very  serious  problems  in  Columbia  Point;  it  is  believed 
however,  that  addiction  to  drugs  is  not  so  common.  Delinquency  of 
different  types  among  teenagers  is  especially  critical  due  to  their 
large  number,  their  high  unemployment  rate  and  the  lack  of  places  or 
activities  oriented  to  this  age  group.  Alcoholism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  so  damaging  that  one  of  the  community  group  with  more  impact  has 
been  the  one  dealing  with  ,this  problem  --  this  is  the  group  that  has 
been  working  with  Harvard  as  the  initial  community  contact,  regarding 
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development  plans  for  the  peninsula.  In  1971,  Columbia  Point  ranked 
among  the  highest  crime  districts  in  the  City.  Nevertheless,  the  resi- 
dents have  been  fairly  negative  to  an  increase  of  police  activity  in 
their  area,  due  to  a  state  of  distrust  between  people  and  police.  During 
the  bussing  crisis  of  September  1974,  \/hen  the  police  sent  large  numbers 
of  uniformed  personnel  to  the  peninsula,  the  residents  spoke  bitterly 
of  what  they  called  the  "occupation",  although  this  probably  prevented 
more  violent  actions  to  occur  betv/een  the  residents  of  the  project  and 
of  neighboring  areas.  During  this  crisis,  some  shooting  incidents  took 
place,  and  "tenants  patrols"  were  proposed  by  the  public  housing  resi- 
dents, an  idea  that  was  rapidly  rejected  by  the  police.  Probably,  the 
state  of  internal  disorganization  among  the  residents  is  so  great  that 
self-policing  may  not  be  viable  at  the  present  time. 

Thus,  the  confrontation  between  Columbia  Point  and  its  neighbor- 
hoods is  a  typical  case  of  two  low  income  areas  separated  by  racial  and 
cultural  gaps  and  compounded  by  the  fear  of  crime  by  one  side,  and  the 
fear  of  violence  by  the  other  side. 

At  a  macroscale,  the  population  characteristics  of  Columbia  Point 
must  be  compared  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area,  in 
order  to  assess  the  role  of  the  peninsula  in  the  urban  ecology  of  Boston. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  the  City  of  Boston  proper  experienced  a 
(-)  7.1%  decrease  in  population,  caused  by  a  noticeable  reduction  in 
its  white  population,  who  decreased  by  (-)  16. 0«.  In  contrast,  black 
population  increased  by  66. 7«  and  other  non-whites  increased  by  156%. 
This  is  no  different  from  the  experience  of  most  U.S.  cities,  charac- 
terized by  a  rapid  white  out-migration  and  an  equally  rapid  black 
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(and  other  non-v/hite  groups)  in-nigration.  As  a  result,  in  Boston, 
the  white  population's  share  v/as  reduced  fror,i  90%  to  81«  --  in  the 
same  1950-1970  period  --,  while  the  share  of  black  population  was  aug- 
mented from  9%  up  to  16%,  and  that  of  other  non-whites  from  1%  to  3%  — 
the  last  group  being  mainly  Puerto  Rican. 

The  growing  black  and  other  non-white  population  tend  to  concen- 
trate in  a  spine  that  extends  from  the  southern  end  of  the  CCD  towards 
the  south,  shaping  a  "radial''  in  the  urban  structure  of  the  city.  The 
core  of  this  non-white  radial  is  the  black  nucleus  of  Roxbury.  In  this 
radial  is  where  most  of  the  black  increases  have  been  registered,  coupled 
with  an  exodus  of  whites.  However,  the  main  increase  of  white  population 
also  takes  place  in  a  general  southern  direction,  although  in  other 
conmunities  --  those  coastal  areas  located  between  the  black  radial  and 
the  ocean.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  beyond  the  black  radial, 
there  is  no  significant  proportion  of  non-white  population  in  other 
areas  indicating  a  strong  pattern  of  housing  segregation. 

The  only  exception  to  this  pattern  is  Columbia  Point,  which  is  the 
reason  for  this  brief  survey  of  housing  location  at  the  macroscale. 
Columbia  Point  is  the  only  predominantly  black  community  that  is  separ- 
ated from  the  black  radial  and  is  interrupting  the  sequence  of  white 
coastal  communities.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  black  enclave  isolated  from 
the  main  area  of  the  black  community  and  is  surrounded  by  white  neigh- 
borhoods completely. 

The  enclave  characteristic  of  the  peninsula  is  extremely  important 
to  consider  in  any  future  development  plan.  The  strong  and  noticeable 
tendencies  in  the  city  population  is  for  the  blacks  to  cluster  together. 
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forming  a  strong  nucleus  from  where  expansion  to  neighboring  areas  can 
take  place;  and  for  the  whites  to  leave  those  areas  that  show  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  non-v/hites  --  in  other  words  when  the  "tilt-over" 
occurs.  Apart  from  the  transitional  (boundary)  areas,  most  of  the  white 
neighborhoods  are  stable  comnunities,  which  constitute  independent  radi- 
als  in  the  city  structure.  The  fact  that  Columbia  Point  is  an  enclave, 
an  exception  to  this  urban  ecological  system  based  on  residential  segre- 
gation, is  at  the  root  of  its  isolation  and  hostile  relationship  with 
Dorchester.  In  effect,  the  public  housing  black  community  is  either 
threatened  or  threatening  the  surroundings:  that  is,  the  "balance" 
could  be  restored  either  with  its  elimination  --  and  thus  re-estab- 
lishing the  homogeneity  of  the  white  coastal  zone  --  or  with  its  expan- 
sion to  the  west  and  linkage  with  the  black  radial  --  and  thus  being 
absorbed  within  the  viable  black  cluster.  Unfortunately,  both  "outcomes" 
would  imply  a  high  social  cost,  either  to  the  black  or  the  white  popu- 
lations, which  is  not  a  surprising  result  of  the  "natural  solutions" 
of  an  urban  system  based  on  segregation. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  outcomes  have  likelihoods  of  occurring.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  the  expansion  of  the  Roxbury 
core  towards  the  ocean,  attracted  by  the  existing  black  enclave,  and 
helping  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  Columbia  Point  community  to- 
v/ards  the  east,  over  the  white  neighborhoods  located  between  them,  such 
as  Savin  Hill  and  Field  Corner.  This  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
working-class  white  communities  of  Dorchester,  and  could  result  in  a 
high  level  of  racial  strife  to  protect  the  existing  status  quo.  In  the 
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second  case,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  that  the  project  v/ould  be  allowed 
to  "dry-out"  by  the  attrition  caused  by  grov/ing  vacancies,  to  be  replaced 
later  by  a  predominantly  white  project  --  either  related  to  U.  Mass.  or 
to  commercial  development.  The  second  case,  that  of  the  elimination  of 
the  project  is  much  more  likely  than  the  first;  though  it  would  probably 
result  in  little  overt  conflict,  it  would  mean  another  relocation  to 
families  whose  social  cohesion  is  weakest  and  who  have  experienced  many 
previous  forced  moves. 

This  brief  analysis  indicates  that  the  future  plans  for  the  penin- 
sula development  should  consider  the  enclave  nature  of  its  present 
population  and  propose  alternatives  that  would  guarantee  the  stability 
of  all  communities  in  the  region.  If  this  implies  a  change  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  urban  ecology  of  the  city,  then  be  it  so.  The  ecologi- 
cal processes  of  U.S.  cities  are  characterized  by  wasteful  and  dantaging 
effects;  the  role  of  planning  must  be  to  alter  tfiose  processes,  exploring 
more  humane  alternatives  to  urban  communities. 
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EMPLOYHEiiT 

Columbia  Point  is  one  of  the  few  core  areas  that  have  good  prospects 
of  growing  employment,  especially  due  to  the  decision  of  locating  the 
Boston-Harbor  campus  of  U.  f-lass.  there,  as  well  as  the  steady  nature  of 
the  largest  job  generators  in  the  area.  The  most  important  employers 
now  are  the  Boston  Globe  (located  on  Morrissey  Boulevard)  with  3,717 
jobs,  the  First  [lational  Bank  Computer  Facilities,  with  1,876  jobs  and 
U.flass.,  with  613  jobs  --  and  a  future  projection  of  1,000  additional 
jobs  by  1980.  The  total  number  of  jobs  available  is  of  6,6G6  in  the 
peninsula  and  nearby  areas. 

These  figures  are  difficult  to  correlate  with  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  housing  project,  which  as  was  mentioned  before,  reached 
10%  --  doubling  that  of  the  city  --  in  1970-1971.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  recession  of  1974-1975  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment must  be  considerably  higher.  Also  important  to  consider  is  that 
the  project's  labor  force  is  proportionally  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  city,  which  suggests  that  there  may  be  many  more  persons  over  16 
years  of  age  that  are  not  working  --  or  even  trying  to.  One  explana- 
tion for  this  paradox  is  that  there  is  a  poor  fit  between  the  type  of 
jobs  in  the  peninsula  and  the  type  of  labor  force;  70%  of  the  project 
population  is  blue  collar  with  little  skills.  In  contrast,  the  needs 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  First  National  Bank  and  U.Mass.  stress  high  skilled 
workers;  for  instance,  of  the  618  jobs  at  the  university,  427  correspond 
to  teaching  and  professional  tasks,  and  146  to  clerical  and  technical 
skills. 
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Furtherniore,  the  residents  lack  accessibility  to  good  suburban 
employment,  of  industrial  type,  which  could  be  more  adequate  to  their 
skill  levels.  The  rapid  transit  system  is  not  designed  to  place  the 
suburban  industrial  parks  within  access  of  the  poor  residents  of  and 
near  the  inner  city,  and  their  low  incomes  prevent  many  of  them  from 
owning  and  maintaining  reliable  automobiles. 

Thus,  the  Columbia  Point  residents  are  not  well  trained  to  quali- 
fy for  the  type  of  employment  locating  in  the  p&ninsula,  and  do  not 
have  the  means  to  gain  access  to  more  suitable  employment  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolitan  area.  This,  of  course,  is  a  key  con- 
sideration for  planning  the  future  development  of  the  area  --  although 
when  the  planning  process  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  recession, 
policies,  programs  and  designs  might  nave  to  consider  innovative 
strategies. 
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Table  4:     Employment  at  Colurr.bia   Point 


Firm  or  Agency 


Number  of  Employees 


Office  Area  &  Morrissey  Blvd, 

Boston  Globe 

First  National  Bank 

WHDH,   Kaiser-Globe  Bl^aodcasting 

Girl  town,   Inc. 

Institutions 


U.  Mass.  -  Boston  Harbor  campus 
Boston  College  High  School 

Public  llousing-Bayside  Mall 
Miscellaneous  social';  agencies  in  project 

i 

Firestone  Automotive' Center 
TOTAL 


3,717 

1,876 

77 

215 


618 
67 


86 

10 


6,666 


Source:  Office  of  Commerce  and  Manpov/er,  Employment,  Unemployment  on 

\ 
Columbia  Point  Peninsula  and  Surroundinq  Communities. 
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HOUSING 


The  Columbia  Point  Public  Housing  Project  is  located  on  26.1  acres 
of  land,  of  which  39%  is  occupied  by  residential  structures,  between 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  and  Dorchester  Bay,  The  project  is  composed  of 
27  buildings,  of  which  15  are  7-story  (elevator)  buildings  and  12 
are  3-story  buildings.  The  total  number  of  units  in  the  project 
was,  originally,  1,504  apartments  --  now  there  have  been  many  changes 
that  alter  this  figure.  The  resulting  density  is  of  58  dwelling  units 
per  acre. 

As  was  mentioned,  this  is  one  of  the  few  public  housing  projects  in 
Boston  that  include  large  size  apartments;  in  Columbia  Point  there  are  a 
number  of  4-  and  even  5-bedroom  units  that  are  reasonably  suited  to 
large  size  families.  The  low-rise  buildings  contain  most  of  the  large 
size  units,  while  the  smaller  size  units  are  located  in  the  towers.  The 
breakdown  of  unit  size  by  building  type  is  detailed  in  Table  5. 

Table  5:  Housing  Composition  at  Columbia  Point  Project,  by  Apartment 

Size  and  Building  Type. 


TYPE 

SIZE 

-1-bedr. 

2-bedr. 

3-bedr. 

4-bedr. 

5-bedr. 

TOTAL 

7-story 
3-story 

196 

476 
108 

448 
48 

180 

48 

1,120 
384 

TOTAL 

196 

584 

496 

180 

48 

1,504 

Source:  Boston  Housing  Authority 
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The  original  housing  compositoin  detailed  in  Table  5  has  been 
considerably  altered  by  the  introduction  of  social  services  agencies, 
which  have  located  in  suites  combining  a  number  of  apartments.  The 
Management  Office  (BHA)  occupies  28  apartments,  the  Health  Center  run 
by  the  Tufts  Medical  School  occupies  36  apartments,  and  the  Alcoholism 
Program  occupies  12  apartments,  to  mention  only  the  major  agencies. 
Minor  services,  such  as  day  care  centers,  occupy  additional  units. 
Although  the  withdrawal  of  dwelling  units  from  residential  use  reduces 
the  number  of  subsidized  apartments  available  to  the  low  income  people 
in  Boston,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  support  social  services,  without 
which  the  whole  project  may  well  become  inhabitable.  As  an  example, 
there  are  at  the  present. time  120  openings  in  the  different  day  care 
facilities  in  the  project,  while  there  are  650  children  demanding  such 
services;  this  gap  is  an  important  consideration  in  a  community  where 
almost  half  of  the  households  are  headed  by  a  female,  since  it  prevents 
these  woman  from  working  if  they  so  desire. 

The  notion  that  housing  services  include  much  more  than  the  dwelling 
itself  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  a  low  income  community,  where 
families  cannot  internalize  many  services.  Besides,  of  those  agencies 
housed  in  the  residential  units  themselves,  there  are  a  number  of  special 
facilities  including  an  auditorium-church  space  --  located  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  and  a  Recreation  Building,  owned  by  the  Boston  Park  Department-- 
providing  many  indoor  sports  facilities  --  located  on  Monticello  Road, 
near  the  Bay.  These  two  centers  play  an  important  role  in  the  community. 
The  Conmunity  Center  is  the  heart  of  the  project;  a  dramatic  example 
was  provided  during  the  busing  crises  in  1974,  when  most  of  the  children 
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from  the  project  did  not  attend  school  for  fear  of  violence  and  classes 
were  improvised  in  the  big  auditorium,  staffed  by  volunteer  parents 
and  residents.  The  Recreation  Building  is  also  important,  especially 
for  young  people;  one  of  the  most  striking  impressions  is  the  high  level 
of  maintenance  of  this  building,  probably  because  the  residents  themselves 
staff  it  and  establish  a  disciplined  control  over  it. 

The  isolation  of  the  project  is  very  evident  in  examining  their 
accessibility  to  different  community  facilities.  With  the  closing  of 
Bayside  Mall,  there  are  no  commercial  areas  nearby,  and  residents  have 
to  face  high  economic  and  social  costs  to  "go  outside"  to  shop.  Many 
of  them  have  to  take  a  taxi  and  quite  a  few  prefer  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Roxbury  or  Jamaica  Plain  --  where  the  core  of  the  black  conmunity  lives-- 
rather  than  face  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods.  There 
are  a  few  mobile  shops  on  trucks  that  sell  in  the  community. 

The  main  housing  issue,  is,  however,  the  environmental  conditions  of 
the  project.  The  buildings  have  been  built  as  solid  as  possible  --reinforced 
concrete  frame  and  brick  walls--but  the  problem  is  not  solidity.  Today, 
the  project  is  extremely  deteriorated,  and  the  degree  of  deterioration 
increases  visibly  each  day.  Vandalism,  official  apathy  and  financial 
constraints  are  all  factors  towards  lower  maintenance  levels  and  increasing 
decay:  essentially  an  environmental  brutalization.  The  equipment  that 
requires  more  continuous  maintenance  is  the  first  one  to  fail:  elevators 
are  seldom  working,  most  incinerators  are  also  out  of  order  --  which  leaves 
the  corridors  full  of  garbage  and  the  acid  stench  of  half-burned  refuse. 
But  the  decay  rapidly  reaches  even  the  elements  that  need  only  simple  main- 
tenance: paint  is  peeling  all  over,  glass  windows  are  broken  and  simply 
boarded  up. 
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However,  it  v/ould  be  deceiving  to  think  that  this  environmental 
brutal ization  is  simply  a  case  of  bad  management  or  insufficient 
maintenance.  The  easiest  path  in  a  project  like  this  is  towards  full 
destruction  and  all  "natural"  factors  appear  to  be  working  hard  to 
achieve  this  aim.  In  this  scenario,  the  vandalism  of  some  residents 
play  an  important  factor:  the  roof  flashing  and  metal  siding  in  all 
elevator  and  stair  towers  have  been  ripped  off  completely  --  this  metal 
is  then  sold,  quite  probably  by  addicts.  As  a  result,  leaks  developed 
fairly  soon  and  the  apartments  in  the  upper  floors  became  uninhabitable. 
There  is  possibly  not  a  single  building  door  that  is  not  broken,  with 

the  result  that  the  security  of  the  whole  building  is  shattered.  Even 
the  outdoor  landscape  is  barren,  the  few  grass  patches  are  surrounded 
by  wire  fences  (a  concentration  camp  for  living  thingsl)  and  not  a 
single  tree  remains. 

But  probably  the  horror  of  this  process  is  nowhere  as  evident  as 
in  the  sequence  of  the  chain  of  vacancy-vandalism-vacancy-ad  infinitum. 
As  soon  as  an  apartment  is  left  vacant  --  becuase  of  roof  leaks,  mal- 
functioning elevators,  etc.  --  it  should  be  secured  and  occupied 
immediately;  but  this  never  happened.   Instead,  the  vacant  apartments 
are,  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied,  vandalized,  their  plumbing  is  ripped- 
off,  doors  and  windows  broken,  and  eventually  became  the  turf  of 
addicts  and  criminals.  This  means  that  the  neighboring  units  felt 
themselves  threatened  by  the  dangers  looming  in  the  vacant  units. 
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which  range  from  antisocial  individuals  to  the  occasional  fires  that 
erupt  often  in  empty  units.  After  a  while  the  neighboring  apartments 
are  also  left  by  the  tenants,  caused  by  their  fears  of  the  vacant  units 
next  door  or  above  them;  new  vacant  units  appear  and  the  destructive  ■/ 
cycle  continues,  each  day  with  increasing  capacity  to  affect  more  and 
more  units.  The  "domino  theory"  is  certainly  true  in  the  public  housing 
projects  and  slums  of  the  U.S.  cities. 

This  destructive  domino  theory  of  chains  of  vacancies  and  vandalism 
requires  an  institutional  component.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  BHA  would 
have  a  fast  decision-making  mechanism  and  ways  to  finance  it,  it  should 
take  over  and  transfer  vacant  units  before  they  fall  in  the  hands  of 
vandals.  There  are  several  explanations  for  the  BHA  inability  --  one 
of  them  is  that  the  agency  is  just  letting  the  project  distingrate  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  is  believed  by  many  residents.  There  are,  however, 
less  machiavelic  interpretations,  most  of  them  based  on  the  tight  financial 
situation  in  which  the  BHA  have  to  work.  In  the  first  place,  the  agency's 
information  on  the  intention  to  move  away  by  a  tenant  may  be  less  than 
perfect,  and  they  cannot  afford  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  immediately 
bring  the  empty  apartment  back  to  standards  before  it  is  rented  again-- 
as  is  required  by  law.  In  the  second  place,  the  agency  itself  quite 
often  cannibalized  its  own  empty  apartments,  stripping  them  from  fixtures, 
for  instance,  to  repair  an  occupied  unit;  the  cannibalized  units  have  to 
be  written-off  definitively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  BHA  has  been,  very 
wisely,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  growing  number  of  families  squatting 
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in  the  project,  i.e.,  "illegally"  occupying  an  apartment  without  paying 
rent.  Squatting  is  a  cheaper,  and  more  humane,  way  of  maintaining  the 
project,  since  vacant  units  that  could  have  been  not  only  lost  but  also 
provoke  others  to  be  emptied,  are  now  maintained  and  lived  in  by  a  family-- 
often  involving  considerable  painting  and  similar  upkeep  v/ork.  It  is 
interesting  that  squatting  was  introduced  to  Columbia  Point  by  Puerto 
Ricans,  following  a  time  honored  tradition  of  needy  people  in  the 
Third  World.  It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  most  of  the  black 
residents  support  these  squatters  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
residents  from  black  and  Puerto  Rican  origin  and  with  legal  and  "illegal" 
tenancy  live  in  social  harmony. 

Another  question  possible  to  pose  to  the  BHA  is  the  reasons  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  control  of  vandals,  muggers  and  other  criminals.  It 
must  be  clear  that  the  project's  community  is  the  main  victim  of  the 
criminal  activities,  and  in  no  way  should  they  be  identified  with  the  anti- 
social behavior.  The  BHA  has  taken  all  the  conventional  security  measures, 
such  as  some  Authority  policemen  in  the  buildings'  lobbies  and  a  project 
to  install  "security  locks"  in  the  first  floor  building  doors.  However, 
these  measures  could  only  contain  but  not  eradicate  crime;  as  long  as 
the  residents  are  not  involved  directly  in  supervising  their  own  community, 
as  long  as  crime  is  not  able  to  camouflage  itself  in  the  coimunity,  as 
long  as  the  environment  itself  is  not  conducive  to  crime,  then  crime  will 
exist.  It  must  be  realized  that  it  only  takes  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population  to  become  criminal,  to  force  the  majority  to  retreat  in  fear. 
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No  planning  operation  could  take  place  that  do  not  consider  the  elimi- 
nation of  criminal  behavior  in  the  area,  and  this  must  include  more  than 
locks:  a  civilized  community  is  one  that  can  walk  without  fear,  and  as 
soon  as  people  have  to  lock  themselves  after  dark,  civilization  ends 
together  with  city  life. 

The  rapidly  growing  vacancy  rate  is  of  major  proportions.  The 
number  of  apartments  vacant  in  the  last  four  years  indicate  this  clearly: 
in  1970  there  were  252  vacant  d.u.'s  (17%),  in  1972,  there  were  322 
d.u.'s  (21%),  in  1973  the  number  was  375  d.u.'s  (25%)  and  in  1974  vacancies 
reached  446  d.u.'s  (30%).  Only  910  apartments,  out  of  the  original  1,504, 
were  occupied  in  the  early  months  of  1975.  Considering  that  137  apartments 
are  occupied  by  social  service  agencies,  then  only  773  remained  as  resi- 
dential units  occupied  by  families.  Although  there  are  small  discrepancies, 
depending  on  how  the  different  sources  accounted  vacancies  (1970:  the  U.S. 
Census,  1972:  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task  Force,  1973:  Ellen  Perry 
Berkeley  in  Architecture  Plus,  1974:  unpublished  BHA  data),  the  proportion 
of  the  vacancy  trend  is  clear. 

As  a  result  of  the  shrinking  residential  space,  the  population  of 
the  project  ,  by  the  summer  of  1974  was  of  3,525,  a  figure  that  is 
constantly  declining.  The  racial  breakdown  of  this  population  is  as 
follows:  1,972  blacks  (54%),  971  Spanish-speaking  (27%)  and  682  whites 
(19%);  an  important  subgroup  is  constituted  by  287  white  elderly  (8%) 
who  live  in  a  cluster  of  towers  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  project-- 
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the  last  remains  of  the  original  population  of  the  project  who  still  maintain 
their  buildings  in  almost  their  original  condition.  With  the  exception 
of  this  enclave  of  white  elderly,  most  of  the  other  residents  live  in 
fairly  integrated  fashion  and  it  is  noticeable  that  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  the  few  poor  whites  have  developed  good  racial  relations;  in  fact 
all  of  them  are  facing  the  common  fear  of  crime  and  vandalism  and  the 
common  social  stigma  of  living  in  a  "welfare  project"  that  is  rapidly 
decaying. 

Regardless  of  the  bad  social  and  environmental  conditions,  the 
fact  that  Columbia  Point  is  one  of  the  few  public  housing  projects 
with  a  number  of  large  apartments,  have  determined  that  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  almost  100  families  wishing  to  obtain  these  units. 
(As  a  reference,  the  BHA  had  6,000  applicants  during  1974.)  Actually, 
the  poor  relationship  between  apartment  size  and  family  size,  especially 
in  the  socio-economic  groups  prevalent  in  public  housing,  have  resulted 
in  large  families  forced  to  live  crowded  in  small  units  --  with  the 
corresponding  disruptive  effects  on  the  different  members  of  the 
family  who  at  one  time  or  another  require  a  degree  of  privacy.  This 
misfit  is  reflected  in  extremely  unstructured  life  patterns,  without 
time  schedule  for  family  events  (such  as  dinner  time)  and  without  space 
allocation  to  each  family  member  (such  as  bedroom  or  even  bed  space). 
The  consequent  disintegration  of  family  life  may  be  particularly  harmful 
for  youngsters;  one  of  the  phenomenons  of  Columbia  Point  is  the  number 
of  families  headed  by  just  an  elder  sibling,  or  even  "families"  made  up 

by  a  group  of  youngsters  who  decided  to  take  an  empty  apartment  and 
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go  on  living  in  the  project  --  in  many  cases  with  elders  of  the  original 
family  living  also  in  the  project.  This  is  also  explained  by  the  other 
tensions  within  the  family,  which  in  many  cases  are  due  to  the  addiction 
habits  of  a  parent;  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Alcoholism  Program  has 
defined  "housing"  as  the  highest  priority  for  the  residents. 

One  further  effect  of  the  "domino  theory"  in  public  housing,  which 
becomes  an  input  to  the  whole  process  after  a  time  period,  is  the 
devastating  financial  loss  experienced  by  the  public  housing  agency, 
the  BHA  in  this  case.  The  empty  apartments  yield  no  rent,  but  still 
the  fixed  costs  have  to  be  covered,  and  in  many  cases  even  the  operating 
costs  have  to  be  paid:  in  some  buildings  (with  12  units  for  low  rise 
or  28  units  for  high  rise)  there  is  only  one  apartment  being  legally 
occupied,  forcing  the  provision  of  heating,  and  other  utilities  to  the 
whole  complex--the  heat  losses  during  the  winter  months,  through  the 
many  broken  windows  of  the  empty  units  is  staggering.  Actually,  in 
some  cases,  illegal  squatters  occupying  empty  units  make  a  point  of 
having  at  least  one  "legal"  tenant,  so  that  the  provision  of  utilities 
would  not  be  discontinued. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  financially  strained  agency,  as  the 
BHA  is,  would  cut  sharply  expenditures  where  it  can,  and  the  softest 
spots  are  maintenance  and  repair  costs,  which  are  simply  not  covered. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  current  rate  of  vandalism,  unless  a 
radical  change  is  introduced  in  the  community,  further  expenses  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  would  be  like  throwing  money  in  a  bottomless 
barrel.  The  results  are  an  unchecked  multiplication  of  the  so-called 
"bombed  out"  units,  as  the  BHA  professionals  called  them. 
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The  financial  picture  of  the  BHA,  normally  strained  due  to  the 
level  of  subsidy  implicit  in  public  housing,  is  severely  damaged  due 
to  the  reduction  in  rent  revenues  caused  by  vacancies  plus  the  constancy 
in  expenditures.  Considering  the  whole  project,  the  average  loss  per 
apartment  is  as  follows: 

Average  expense  per  apartment:     $85.96  per  month 
Average  income  per  apartment:      $50.20  per  month 
Average  deficit  per  apartment:     $35.76  per  month 
Since  the  project  estimates  are  based  on  1,504  apartments,  the  losses 
caused  by  operating  expenses  reach  $645,000  per  year.  The  total  deficit 
is,  however,  much  higher:  BHA  officials  estimate  the  agency  suffers  a 
loss  of  $1,500,000  per  year,  all  costs  included. 

This  grim  financial  picture  is  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  low  level  of  maintenance  and  repairs;  for  example,  to  repair  the 
metal  work  in  roofs  and  towers--caused  by  the  ripping-off  by  addicts-- 
the  BHA  would  have  to  face  added  expenditures  in  the  order  of  $24 
million,  which  is  practically  their  complete  budget  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  all  their  public  housing  projects.  But  this  financial  pressure 
is  not  only  causing  the  agency  to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  project 
to  the  minimum  possible  level;  it  is  also  a  key  incentive  to  do  "some- 
thing" with  this  heavy  deficit  project.  This  is  the  reason  behind  the 
tentative  explorations  that  have  ranged  from  plans  of  selective  removal 
(the  Thompson  Plan)  down  to  complete  demolition  (the  residents'  worst 
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fears)  including  the  conversion  for  students'  dormitories  (of  possible 
interest  to  UMass.)  . 

The  range  of  options  that  the  BHA  might  contemplate  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  financial  burden  of  this  project  is  like  a  threat  cons- 
tantly hanging  over  the  residents.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  gave 
birth  to  the  Tenant  Policy  Council  in  1972,  organized  to  establish 
communication  links  between  the  tenants  and  the  BHA.  The  present  status 
quo,  accepted  by  the  BHA  in  the  project,  is  one  that  minimizes  any 
expenditure  that  can  be  avoided,  and  close  their  eyes  to  the  growing 
deterioration  and  even  to  the  "illegal"  settling  of  squatters--the  last 
one  considered  the  least  of  all  possible  evils,  while  waiting  for  a  v/ay 
to  unload  this  project. 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  weak  social  and  economic  structure  of  the  project's  population 
has  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  community  services  agencies,  certainly 
fostered  by  the  commonly  held  notion  that  the  path  to  better  communities 
.  is  lined  up  by  a  multiplicity  of  federal -and  state-funded  programs.  For 
the  purposes  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  social  agencies,  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  main  ones  are  presented  below: 
APAC-  Area  Planning  Action  Council;  including  the  following: 

Department  of  Social  Services 

Education  Offices 

Youth  Development  Offices 

Head  Start  Program  in  the  McCormack  Middle  School 

Community  Library 

Thrift  Shop 

Senior  Citizens  Program,  etc. 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare  (State) 

Park  and  Recreation  Department  Center  (City) 

Tenants  Policy  Council 

Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task  Force 

Tufts-Columbia  Point  Health  Center 

Alcoholism  Program 

Legal  Aid-Boston 

UMass  Boston  Field  Office 

Virginia  Phillips  Pre-School 

Montessori  Pre-School  Program  (at  St.  Christopher  Church) 

Juanita  Offet  Nursery  School 

Hassett  Day  Care  Center  (Associated  Day  Care  Services) 

UMass  Day  Care  Center 

Dorchester  Federation  Recreation 

Tenn  Center 

Food  coop 

Regardless  of  the  proliferation  of  agencies  and  centers,  the 
operation  of  community  services  is  beset  by  serious  problems.  The  main 
obstacles  to  good  community  services  in  Columbia  Point  are:  lack  of 
financial  support  --  translated  in  lack  of  personnel  and  space--lack  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  agencies,  and  lack  of  support  from 
the  residents--probably  originated  in  a  degree  of  distrust  people  feel 
for  "foreign"  agencies. 

These  obstacles  are  certainly  not  found  in  all  the  agencies;  for 
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example,  the  Alcoholism  Program  has  received  a  three-year  grant  from 
HEW  for  a  total  of  one  million  dollars  to  operate  their  services, 
although  it  was  found  lately  that  there  was  need  for  a  capital  grant 
to  cover  the  expense  of  an  appropriate  facility.  Also,  since  the 
Alcoholism  Program  is  directed  and  staffed  by  blacks  and  Spanish  speaking 
people,  most  of  them  residents  from  the  project,  there  is  high  degree 
of  trust  in  them.  Unfortunately,  these  circumstances  are  not  common 
to  all  agencies. 

There  is  an  almost  insatiable  need  for  community  services, 
including  special  needs  that  appear  only  in  a  project  such  as  Columbia 
Point.  It  was  already  mentioned  that  in  contrast  with  the  need  for 
650  places  in  day  care  and  nursery  centers,  the  project  has  only  120 
openings  available,  a  key  issue  for  a  population  where  there  is  an 
extremely  high  number  of  female-headed  families  with  many  children. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  most  youth-oriented  services,  so  much  in 
demand  in  a  coimiunity  with  a  very  large  number  of  juveniles--and  in 
a  moment  in  which  unemployment  make  such  facilities  especially  important. 
In  other  cases,  the  needs  of  the  project  are  very  specific;  for  example, 
returning  to  the  Alcoholism  Program,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide 
de-toxication  facilities  for  adults  (often  the  mother)  but  also  a  home- 
environment  for  her  children  when  she  is  living-in  and  undergoing  treat--- 
ment.  The  thesis  behind  this  program  is  that  a  structured  and  secure 
home  environment  would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  solve  the  alcoholism 
(or  other  drug)  problem. 
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Some  agencies  operate  from  non-residential  buildings,  but  one 
of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  project  is  the  continuous 
inroads  made  by  community  services  occupying  residential  units.  In 
the  main  Administration  Building,  located  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  several 
agencies  operate:  the  APAC  Community  Library,  the  Hassett  Day  Care 
Center  (full  day  for  60  children)  and  an  auditorium  (used  for  church 
services  also).  In  the  basement  of  St.  Christopher  Catholic  Church, 
located  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  across  from  the  project,  the  Montessori 
Pre-School  Program  operates  (100  children).  In  the  McCormack  Middle 
School,  also  across  Mt.  Vernon  Street  from  the  project,  the  Head  Start 
Program  operates.  The  recreation  facilities  owned  by  the  City  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  operate  from  its  own  new  building  on  Monticello 
Road--a  building  that,  as  was  mentioned,  is  in  perfect  state  of  maintenance, 
possibly  because  the  staff  is  made  up  by  residents  who  police  the 
youngsters  using  it.  Most  of  the  agencies,  however,  are  located  in 
apartments,  a  total  of  65  units  were  used  by  agencies  at  the  last 
count  during  last  1974.  The  main  users  are  the  Tufts-Columbia  Point 
Health  Center,  with  34  apartments,  at  three  buildings  in  300-310- 
320  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  and  the  Alcoholism  Program,  with  12  apartments 
\ti   a  three-story  building  at  100  Monticello  Avenue.  A  whole  7-story 
building  with  28  apartments,  located  at  30  Montpellier  Road  will  be 
renovated  under  the  Modernization  Program  to  house  a  number  of  agencies 
as  well  as  new  programs,  among  which  there  will  be:  APAC,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  Dorchester  Recreation  Federation,  UMass  Field  Office, 
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V.  Phillips  Pre-School ,  Columbia  Point  Task  Force,  Legal  Aid-Boston, 
and  the  Food  Coop.  The  adjacent  building  at  34  Montpellier  Road  is 
already  used  by  agencies  only.  One  of  the  most  interesting  uses  of 
the  space  offered  by  the  existing  buildings  is  the  Teen  Center  at 
15-19  Brandon  Avenue;  here  several  floors  were  renovated  through 
Modernization  funds,  creating  a  very  dynamic  series  of  spaces,  which 
are  well  used  by  different  age  group  programs. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS-BOSTON  HARBOR  CAMPUS 

The  UMass  campus  in  Columbia  Point  has  become  the  main  institutional 
user  in  the  peninsula,  as  v;ell  as  the  most  powerful  participant  in  the 
political  games  that  underline  the  debate  about  future  development  of 
the  area.  UMass  is  a  State  University;  the  primary  mission  of  the  Boston 
campus  is  to  offer  high  education  opportunities  to  the  residents  of 
the  City  and  surrounding  communities,  and  particularly  to  those  that 
have  been  limited  by  reasons  of  income  or  race--or  so  it  is  stated. 
The  university  recognized  a  special  obligation  to  the  non-traditional 
student  (older,  without  College  degree)  who  most  often  than  not  would 
belong  to  a  minority  and  disadvantaged  group.  Racially,  the  fulfillment 
of  these  objectives  may  be  questioned  since  the  enrollment  is  90%  white. 
Geographically,  it  is  true  that  until  recently  40%  of  the  entering 
students  originated  from  high  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston;  however, 
there  are  now  stricter  policies  that  require  minimum  scores  in  academic 
tests. 
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As  mentioned,  the  UMass  campus  is  structured  in  Colleges,  which 
are  a  sort  of  module  upon  v/hich  the  grov/th  of  the  university  can  be 
planned.     The  first  tv/o  Colleges,  called  I  and  II  have  been  built, 
with  an  enrollment  of  5,400  students;  the  College  III   is  considered 
as  the  next  expansion  step,  fairly  well   decided,  which  v.'ould  enlarge 
the  enrollment  up  to  7,700  students.     The  future  development  of 
College   IV  and  V  is,   however,  doubtful;  College  VI   has  been  definitively 
scrapped.     Thus,  the  level   of  enrollment  to  which  UMass  is  committed 
with  certainty  is  that  of  the  first  three  Colleges,  with  a  total 
of  7,700  students;  and  the  maximum  that  would  be  considered  is  that 
of  five  Colleges,  with  12,500  students.     Table  6  details  the  enrollment 
statistics. 


Table  5:     Student  Enrollment  Development,  UMass-Roston  I-!arbor 


Campus,  1974-1979. 


1974 

5,500 

1975 

5,400 

1976 

5,300 

1977 

5,200 

1973 

5,100 

1979 

5,000 

Status 


built 

firmly 

decided 

not  decided  yet 

YEAR 

COLLEGE 

I  &  II 

III 

IV                V 

TOTAL 

2,400 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 


5,500 

5,400 

7,700 

2,000 

9,700 

2,500 

1,800 

11,900 

2,500 

2,500 

12,500 

Source:  UMass  Planning  Office 
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Since  the  university  owns  enough  land  to  allov/  the  implementation 
of  its  expansion  plans  without  encroaching  in  any  neighboring  property, 
the  only  issues  of  relevance  for  the  planning  of  the  whole  peninsula 
are  the  externalities  imposed  by  UMass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its 
property.  These  can  be  summarized  in  two  main  problems:  student 
housing,  and  student  traffic,  issues  about  which  both  Dorchester 
and  Columbia  Point  are  very  concerned  about. 
The  Student  Housing  Issue. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  have  made  the  decision  that  the 
Columbia  Point  campus  of  UMass  would  be  a  commuter  institution;  ■ 
consequently,  no  funds  v/ere  allocated  for  student  housing.  Hov;ever,  two 
factors  began  to  influence  in  a  different  direction:  one  is  the  rapid 
increase  of  students  that  took  place  following  the  planned  growth  of  the 
campus,  the  other  is  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  new  campus.  These 
two  factors  determined  that  a  larger  than  anticipated  number  of 
students  would  like  to  live  nearby. 

The  potential  effects  of  this  housing  demand  cause  by  UMass  is, 
of  course,  of  extreme  concern  to  the  surrounding  residential  areas. 
The  Columbia  Point  residents  fear  that  they  may  be  displaced  and 
the  project  changed  from  public  housing  to  student  dormitories-- 
a  change  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  both  the  BHA  and  UMass,  and 
thus  have  political  support  from  many  quarters.  The  situation  in 
Dorchester  is  a  bit  more  complicated.  The  tenants  in  Dorchester 
fear  that  students  could  group  together  as  roommates  and  outbid 
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the  working  class  families  now  occupying  these  units.  The  result  for 
the  tenants  v/ould  be  a  widespread  negative  effect,  since  rents  would 
go  up  and  many  of  them  would  be  actually  displaced.  The  homeowners, 
on  the  other  hand,  face  this  potential  demand  with  positive  feelings, 
as  is  natural.  This  phenomenon  has  been  common  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area;  it  is  the  spontaneous  and  unpremediated  take  over  of  older  low 
and  middle  income  communities  by  university-related  people,  with  the 
low  income  tenants  being  displaced  by  the  landlords'  rent  increases. 
There  are  many  neighborhoods  that  have  experienced  this  process: 
Cambridge,  Brighton,  Allston,  Brookline,  and  Back  Bay  are  among  the 
best  known  examples. 

In  Dorchester,  one-third  of  the  dwellings  are  owner  occupied, 
and  two-thirds  are  renter  occupied,  v.'hich  gives  an  indication  of  the 
possible  breakdown  of  population  receiving  positive  and  negative 
effects.  The  situation  is,  however,  considerably  more  complex  to 
permit  a  fast  assessment.  In  the  period  1960-1970,  the  housing  stock 
in  Dorchester  increased  by  only  2%   --  from  56,217  du's  to  57,122  du's-- 
mainly  one-and  two-family  structures  in  the  southern  neighborhoods  and 
apartments  in  the  northern  neighborhoods.  Nevertheless,  in  this  period 
the  population  experienced  an  absolute  decrease,  from  186,639  in 
1960  down  to  176,891  in  1970.  The  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  housing 
stock  includes  many  units  in  substandard  conditions  which  have  been 
left  vacant.  The  vacancy  rate  increased  dramatically,  from  3.5%  in 
1960,  up  to  6.2%  in  1970,  and  many  of  the  units  are  considered  now  as 
inhabitable  --  the  1973  Policy  Survey  classified  500  du's  as  useless 
out  of  a  total  of  2,500  du's  vacant.  Most  of  the  housing.stock  is 
between  80  and  100  years  old,  result  of  the  1870's  building  boom; 
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and  actually  fully  90%  of  the  units  have  been  built  before  1939.  About 
half  of  the  stock  is  composed  by  3-  and  4-family  structures,  the  well- 
known  three  deckers  built  from  the  beginning  as  cheap  houses  for  the 
growing  working  class  population  of  Boston.  The  median  rents  in 
Dorchester  range  from  $74-163  per  month. 

The  pattern  of  vacancies  is  also  an  important  consideration,  both 
in  Dorchester  and  in  South  Boston  as  well,  where  there  appear  to  be 
a  large  number  of  them.  Housing  vacancies  are  not  evenly  distributed, 
but  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  declining  areas,  forming  enclaves  of 
decayed  structures  with  a  high  proportion  of  empty  units.  In  the  better 
neighborhoods  there  are  few  vacancies.  For  example,  the  Upham's  Corner 
area  in  Dorchester  show  a  large  number  of  vacant  structures  concentrated 
in  a  few  blocks,  while  Savin  Hill  is  almost  devoid  of  vacancies.  The 
correlation  of  vacancies  and  decayed  units  and  their  location  in  the 
area  suggest  some  important  questions:  if  many  of  the  vacant  units  are 
unfit  for  habitation  now,  is  rehabilitation  for  student  housing  a 
profitable  venture  for  landowners?  A  positive  answer  to  this  question 
may  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  the  objectives  of  students  and  landowners 
without  harming  tenants,  but  it  is  difficult  that  this  could  occue  unless 
there  is  legislation  protecting  the  existing  tenants,  such  as  rent 
control  -=  otherwise,  at  less  cost,  landowners  could  turn  units  in  good 
condition  to  student  use;  and  thus,  while  charging  lower  rents,  they 
could  obtain  higher  profit.  Also,  if  most  of  the  vacant  units  are 
farther  away  from  the  campus,  requiring  some  kind  of  transportation,  is 
it  feasible  to  allocate  them  for  students?  A  positive  answer  to  this 
question  may  require  a  special  shuttle  service  from  Uphamss  Corner  to 
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UMass,  and  still  students  could  find  better  and  cheaper  units  within 
walking  distance. 

There  is  agreement  on  at  least  one  issue:  that  the  new  campus 
would  create  a  sizable  impact  on  the  existing  community,  although  there 
is  wide  disagreement  regarding  the  magnitude  of  this  impact--mainly 
in  terms  of  the  housing  effects.  Grossly,  UMass  tends  to  minimize 
the  degree  of  the  impact  while  the  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task 
Force  tends  to  believe  it  will  be  much  greater.  The  estimates 
originated  in  both  sources  differ  considerably,  by  as  much  as  one  to 
three  or  four;  that  is,  the  estimates  of  housing  demand  by  students 
generated  by  the  Task  Force  are  three  or  four  times  higher  than  those 
generated  by  UMass.  For  example,  in  1979,  while  the  Task  Force 
predicts  a  total  of  4.625  du's  demanded  by  students,  UMass  predicts 
only  1,467  du's.  This  is  clearly  the  core  of  the  growing  conflict 
between  Dorchester  and  UMass,  and  deserves  to  be  presented  in  more 
detail;  Table  7  indicates  the  different  estimates. 

Table  7:  Student  Housing  Demand  Generated  by  the  New  Columbia  Point 
Campus  of  Ui'lass,  Dorchester 

Task  Force  Estimates  UMass  Estimates 

Year  No.  of  students    No.  of  Du's 

(20%  of  total      (66%  of  students) 
enrollment) 


840  560 

1J30  754 

1,130  754 

1,500  1,000 

1,800  1,200 

1,900  1,267 

2.200  1,467 


Sources:  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Force  Report,  UMass  Planning  Office 


1973 

1,875 

1974 

2,500 

1975 

3,275 

1976 

3,650 

1977 

4,025 

1978 

4,400 

1979 

4,625 
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The  Task  Force  figures  indicate  a  37%  to  45%  impact  of  students 
on  housing  units;  this  appears  to  be  an  overestimation  since  only 
part  of  the  student  body  would  contemplate  moving  into  Dorchester  and 
those  that  could  move  would,  most  likely  share  a  dwelling  among  several 
students.  UMass  figures  indicate  an  impact  of  students  on  housing 
units  slightly  over  14%,  based  on  the  assumption  that  one-fifth  of 
them  will  move  and  that  the  roommate  arrangement  would  reduce  the 
number  of  units  by  two-thirds. 

Curiously,  both  estimates  are  based  on  the. same  original  documents, 
a  student  survey  developed  by  the  Task  Force  and  UMass  jointly  (implemented 
by  Justin  Gray  Associates  and  the  University  Research  Program).  Some 
results  of  the  survey  are  that  14%  of  the  students  are  married--and 
almost  half  have  dependents  living  with  them--,  20%  are  over  25  years 
of  age,  about  50%  worked,  and  83%  are  following  full-time  study  both 
terms.  This  tends  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  sizable  number  of 
mature  students,  fairly  committed  to  the  University  and  with  a  degree 
of  economic  independence--all  indicators  that  suggest  that  those 
students  could  form  a  housing  demand  for  Dorchester.  The  1973 
freshmen  class  showed  the  effects  of  the  move  to  Columbia  Point  and 
is  basing  their  decision  of  housing  location  on  the  new  campus. 
These  preferences  were  recorded  and  are  tabulated  in  Table  8. 
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Table  8:  Locational  Preferences  for  Student  Housing,  UMass 


Boston  Harbor  Campus 

1972-1973 
Students 

1973-1974 
Entering  Students 

Size  of  body 

3,600 

1,400 

Viill  live  in  Dorchester 
while  at  UMass 

13% 

12% 

Will  live  close  to  UMass 

4% 

- 

Sub-total 

12% 

Already  living  in 
Dorchester 

(-)  7% 

.  (-)8% 

TOTAL  ADDITIONAL  DEMAND 

10% 

4% 

Number  of  students 

H) 

%t 

Source:  Student  Survey 

If  the  results  of  the  Task  Force  seem  an  overestimation,  the 
results  of  the  housing  locational  preferences  are  an  underestimation. 
From  the  student  survey  it  was  learnt  that,  across  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  1,325  du's  are  occupied  by  UMass  students  not  living  with  their 
parents.  Last  year,  with  the  expectation  of  the  opening  of  the 
Columbia  Point  campus,  10«  of  the  existing  students  (sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors)  were  thinking  seriously  of  moving  to  Dorchester,  in  addition 
to  the  already  7%  that  have  been  living  there.  It  is  strange  that 
the  net  addition  to  the  demand  would  only  be  4%  of  the  entering  freshmen. class 
(1973-1974),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  soon  as  some  areas 
began  to  develop  a  tradition  for  housing  students--establishing  thus 
an  irtformation  network  and  a  congenial  atmosphere-than  more  students 
would  express  their  preference  for  the  area.  Another  datum  from  the 
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survey  is  that  it  is  expected  that  22%  of  the  juniors  and  seniors 
(a  body  of  2,200  students  now)  would  move  away  from  their  parental 
home  sometime  around  their  20th  or  21st  birthday;  it  is  likely 
that  a  number  of  them  would  consider  Dorchester. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  problem  is  not  only  to  forecast  the 
number  of  students  that  might  locate  in  Dorchester--or  try  to--but 
also  to  assess  their  economic  capacity,  which  would  determine  to 
what  degree  housing  units  would  be  used  by  single  students  or 
groups  of  roommates.  The  data  presented  before  -on  the  percentage 
of  married  students,  in  a  young  adult  age  already,  and  working  to 
pay  their  studies,  gives  some  clue  in  this  respect;  there  is  a  sizable 
proportion  who  may  have  sufficient  independence  to  afford  units  in 
the  area,  in  the  order  of  15%  to  20%  of  the  student  body.  A  better 
approximation  to  this  question  is  offered  by  the  data  on  student 
expenditures  on  housing,  collected  by  the  Task  Force  Report:  out 
of  a  total  1,224  du's  occupied  by  students,  52%  carry  a  rent  of 
between  $100-199  per  month,  18%  carry  a  rent  of  $50-99  per  month. 
It  is  apparent  that,  in  relationship  to  a  student  body  originated  in 
the  middle  and  low-middle  income  group,  most  of  the  student  housing 
rents  imply  the  need  for  roommates.  Table  9  details  the  distribution 
of  expenditures. 

Table  9:  Student  Expenditures  on  Housing 

Expenditures  per  month  ($) 


$10-  $50-  $100-  $200-  $300-  $400-  $500- 
49    99    199    299    399    499    over 


Dwelling  Units 

(percentage)        ^^   ^^^   ^2%   15%    5%    1%    4% 

Source:  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task  Force  Report 
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According  to  UMass,  the  effect  of  rooming  together,  v;ould  reduce 
by  two-thirds  the  number  of  units  required  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  students.  The  Task  Force  Report,  however,  seems  to  make 
no  allowance  for  this--which  could  be  a  factor  behind  their  high 
estimates. 

Regardless  of  the  disparities  of  the  different  estimates,  some 
conclusions  are  emerging  as  important.  In  the  first  place,  the 
estimates  must  be  considered  as  "educated  guesses"  based  on  specific 
hypothesis;  the  actual  demand  would  depend  on  many  factors  such 
as  the  student  reaction  to  the  neighborhoods,  the  protection  provided 
for  the  existing  tenants,  initiative  of  rehab  efforts  and  the  attitude 
of  UMass.  In  the  face  of  so  many  uncertainties,  it  may  be  wiser  to 
attach  less  concern  for  a  paper  statistic  than  for  the  policy  mechanism 
that  Dorchester  and  the  University  may  agree  to  implement.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  potential  impact  of  the  student 
demand  for  housing  would  clearly  be  felt.  Thus,  it  is  only  academic 
to  discuss  false  accuracies  since  the  student  impact  v/ould  be 
heavily  affected  by  the  planning  strategies;  it  is  more  important  to 
discuss  the  objectives  that  both  the  University  and  the  community  v;ould 
like  to  pursue. 

As  a  final  consideration,  there  are  in  Dorchester  approximately 
110  sites,  where  600  to  800  dwelling  units  could  be  built,  according 
to  the  present  zoining  and  height  limitation;  they  could  lend  very 
well  to  a  scattered  site  and  private  developer  strategy  to  increase 
the  housing  supply  in  the  area.  There  are,  nevertheless,  important 
questions  regarding  this  option;  the  State  Legislature  has  specifically 
rejected  the  notion  of  a  resident  University,  depriving  UMass  from 
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having  funds  for  student  housing--for  the  time  being  at  least-- 
and  the  private  supply  market  may  be  very  cautious  of  undertaking 
a  development  that  could  prevent  property  values  and  rents  to 
increase--especially  in  an  area  of  traditional  low  values  and  rents. 

The  Student  Transportation  Issue.  During  the  planning  stage,  various 
sites  considered  for  the  Boston-Harbor  campus  of  UMass  were  analyzed 
in  terms  of  their  accessibility.  For  comparison,  the  old  Park  Square 
site  of  the  original  University  location  received  65  points  (out  of 
a  possible  maximum  of  100);  Columbia  Point  received  only  35  points-- 
in  other  words,  it  is  about  half  as  accessible  as  the  CBD  site,  or 
twice  as  hard  to  get  there.  Compared  with  the  hub  of  mass  transit 
that  is  Park  Square,  Columbia  Point  has  a  very  poor  service.  This 
v/as  understood  by  the  students  who  organized  an  action  group  against 
the  move--to  no  success.  The  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task  Force 
indicated  that  "to  call  the  campus  at  Columbia  Point  a  commuter  College 
is  an  exercise  in  self-deception."  Nevertheless,  the  Trustees 
remained  committed  to  an  urban  university  and  to  find  transportation 
solutions  to  increase  accesibil ity. 

During  the  last  year  in  the  Park  Square  campus,  1971-1972,  22% 
of  the  students  always  cormiuted  by  car,  and  another  9%  sometimes  or 
usually  did  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that,  being  Columbia 
Point  "twice"  as  hard  to  reach  as  Park  Square,  an  increase  in  car 
commuting  is  very  likely.  This  assertation  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  large  pool  of  students  owning  cars:  those  who  used 
cars  in  1971-1972  constituted  only  39%  of  those  who  ov;ned  or  have 
access  to  a  car.  A  change  in  mode  towards  the  automobile  in  highly  likely. 
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The  original  plans  of  UMass  show  that  the  University  was  prepared 
for  an  increase  in  car  commuting:  there  are  1,700  parking  spaces 
under  the  buildings  in  Columbia  Point,  and  the  future  buildings  are 
also  planned  for  parking  below.  However,  faced  with  the  emerging 
concern  of  Dorchester  about  growing  traffic  flows,  the  University 
promised  to  review  the  plans  "in  the  light  of  demonstrated  parking 
needs  and  the  effect  of  the  present  policy  on  traffic  and  transit  use." 
The  main  strategy  open  to  the  University  is  the  establishment  of 
parking  fees  high  enough  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  automobile, 
which  could  be  used  to  support  the  shuttle  bus.  At  the  present  time, 
UMass  operates  a  shuttle  bus,  connecting  the  campus  with  the  MBTA 
Columbia  Station  (the  the  Ashmont  Branch  of  the  Red  Line).  The  shuttle 
bus  works  well  now,  but  it  is  too  limited  for  the  1980  possible  maximum 
loads--i.e.  for  the  projected  maximum  12,500  student  enrollment. 

The  University  has  had  a  particular  interest  in  a  MBTA  study  of 
transportation  for  Columbia  Point  (prepared  by  Vollmer  Associates), 
which  compared  the  advantages  of  five  transit  systems.  The  five  systems 
were  bus,  light  rail (trolley) ,  direct  rapid  transit,  rapid  transit 
shuttle  from  Columbia  MBTA  Station,  and  "people  mover"  shuttle  from 
Columbia  Station.  Alternative  routes  were  also  examined.  The  conclusions, 
based  on  efficiency,  construction  costs,  and  enviornmental  factors,  was 
that  the  "people  mover"  system  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Boston 
College  High  School  would  be  the  most  suitable  one.  The  State  Legislature, 
however,  was  (and  is)  very  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  costly  project  whose 
only  objective  would  be  to  improve  the  transit  links  to  the  Columbia  Point 
campus;  and  the  "new  technology"  proposed  certainly  did  not  help  in 
convincing  the  legislators.  The  political  feasibility  of  this  proposal-- 
not  examined  in  the  MBTA  Study--seems  to  be  very  low  for  the  time  being. 
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Meanwhile,  students  who  would  not  like  to  pay  the  higher  parking 
fees  at  UMass  would  only  need  to  park  in  Dorchester  and  take  the  shuttle 
bus  or  simply  walk  to  the  campus.  This  is  the  alternative  that  keeps 
Dorchester  very  concerned. 
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INTERACTION  BETWEEN  COLUMBIA  POINT  USERS 

The  fact  that  the  peninsula  is  a  composite  of  a  set  of  institu- 
tional, commercial  and  residential  users,  and  that  several  landowners 
have  interest  in  it,  would  be  an  indication  that  the  relationships 
between  them  must  be  studied.  Moreover,  considering  the  diversity  of 
objectives  among  the  different  groups  and  the  situation  of  actual  or 
potential  conflict  —  which  includes  also  the  neighboring  areas  — ,  this 
interaction  is  a  key  element  in  any  planning  operation. 

The  most  important  relationships  that  must  be  considered  are 
between:  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  and  the  Public  Housing  tenants; 
the  Dorchester  area  (and  Boston  in  general)  and  the  Public  Housing  com- 
munity; and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Public  Housing  community; 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Dorchester  community.  Thus 
four  main  characters  appear  to  monopolize  the  stage:  the  residents  of 
the  project,  its  landowner  the  BHA,  U.  Mass.,  and  Dorchester.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  sets  of  interaction  between  these  four  characters  are 
all  based  on  data  and  analysis  discussed  before;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  summarize  them  in  order  to  appreciate  their  complexity. 

The  BHA  and  the  Public  Housing  Tenants 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tenants,  Columbia  Point  is  one  of 
the  most  disregarded  projects  by  the  BHA;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agency,  the  project  is  one  of  its  most  burdensome  commitments.  The  con- 
flict between  these  two  participants  seems  to  offer  little  hope  of  finding 
ground  for  common  agreement,  except  for  a  statemnt  that  this  situation 
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cannot  continue  for  long. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  the  BHA  is  incapable  of  handling  the 
increasing  deterioration  --  both  physical  and  social  --  of  the  project, 
and  that  allocating  scarce  funds  for  rehabilitation,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance would  be  v^asting  those  funds.  To  begin  with,  the  present  state 
of  vandalism  would  assure  that  any  element  brought  up  to  standards  is 
destroyed  fairly  soon,  so  even  the  elevators  are  often  left  without 
minimum  maintenance  --  and  as  a  result  they  are  often  no  operating. 
In  the  second  place,  the  present  moratorium  on  public  housing  funds 
means  that  the  BHA  has  to  manage  within  a  tight  budget,  which  leaves 
no  room  for  anything  but  the  bare  essentials.  Finally,  the  so-called 
energy  crisis  has  increased  the  oil  prices  to  such  a  level  that  con- 
stitute an  important  leakage  of  the  BHA  funds  --  especially  considering 
the  inefficient  characteristics  of  the  heating  process  in  the  project 
--  heating  a  whole  building  with  a  single  tenant,  heat  losses  through 
the  broken  windows,  etc.  As  a  result,  the  BHA  operates  the  project 
at  a  considerable  loss,  the  total  yearly  deficit  being  estimated  at 
$1,500,000.  This,  of  course  leaves  only  one  option,  at  least  within 
the  short-term,  which  is  to  use  the  limited  funds  just  to  maintain  the 
occupied  units,  but  not  to  attempt  to  bring  the  "bombed-out"  units  up 
to  standards  again.  Of  course,  this  approach  means  that  the  vacant 
vandalized  units  are  written  off,  and  thus  that  the  revenues  from  rents 
decrease  every  month  without  noticeable  decreases  in  costs  —  which  is 
one  of  the  destructive  cycles  in  the  "domino  theory"  of  housing.  The 
only  thing  the  BHA  is  doing  is  trying  to  survive  month  by  month,  reali- 
zing that  in  the  process  is  reducing  its  long  run  chances  of  solving 
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the  crisis. 

During  the  last  months,  the  BHA  received  from  HUD  a  grant  of  $2.5 
million,  as  part  of  the  Target  Project  Program;  the  agency  v/ill  allocate 
all  the  grant  to  Columbia  Point.  However,  little  money  will  be  available 
for  rehabilitation  or  alteration;  the  bull;  will  go  to  security  hardware 
--  such  as  special  heavy  metal  doors  in  the  lobby  of  each  building  -- 
and  only  a  marginal  amount  will  be  devoted  to  the  modernization  of  a 
few  apartments  and  even  fewer  social  programs.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  destination  of  the  HUD  grant  was  decided  by  the  BHA  alone,  without 
consultation  with  the  Tenants'  Policy  Council  or  any  other  community 
group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  to  concentrate  the  funds  from 
the  grant  in  Columbia  Point  might  indicate  that  the  BHA  is  not,  pur- 
posefully trying  to  let  the  project  dry  up. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  agency  is  not  contributing  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  project,  even  against  its  will.  The  perversity  of 
the  "domino  theory"  in  public  housing  is  that  all  the  participants, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  reinforce  the  cycle  of  decay.  As  was  men- 
tioned, the  financial  constraints  of  the  BHA  coupled  with  the  impossi- 
bility of  holding  the  line  against  vandalism,  determined  that  the 
policy  of  least  effort  the  agency  could  undertake  is  to  minimize  expen- 
ses and  write  off  the  empty  apartments.  This  permits  that  the  vandals, 
muggers  and  addicts,  by  taking  over  the  vacant  units,  force  other  fam- 
ilies to  flee  and  spread  the  deterioration,  increasing  the  deficit. 
This,  in  turn  restricts  even  more,  the  action  of  the  BHA.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Since  Columbia  Point  is  now  the  least  desirable  of  all  public 
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housing  prbjects  in  Boston,  the  BHA  use  it  as  a  "clumping  ground"  for 
problem-tenants  —  who  are  often  refused  admission  in  other  projects. 
According  to  the  BHA  and  the  tenants,  these  problem-tenants  are  an 
important  cause  of  the  crime  and  vandalism  prevalent  in  the  project. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  "domino  theory",  led  to  the  reinforcement  of 
both  environmental  and  social  deterioration,  and  is,  thus,  self-reinfor- 
cing. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  the  issue  of  problem-tenants  is  that  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  present  tenants  review  the  admission  pro- 
cess of  future  tenants,  and  that,  further,  those  identified  as  problem- 
tenants  should  attend  related  social  programs  --  drug  rehabilitation 
for  addicts,  and  so  on.  This  has  been  tested  already  by  the  Bromley 
Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation  with  a  degree  of  success.  In  many 
respects,  this  proposal  pioneers  the  integration  of  tenant-residents 
within  the  decision-making  process. 

But,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  BHA  is  left  confronting  the  conti- 
nuous deterioration  of  the  physical  plant  of  the  project  and  of  its 
financial  structure.  The  two  alternatives  theoretically  open,  i.e., 
occupy  again  the  vacant  units  --  so  to  increase  rent  revenues  --  or 
remove  some  units  selectively  --  so  to  reduce  the  costs  --  are  restric- 
ted by  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  present  system  as  well  as  by  the 
tenants'  suspicions.  As  was  mentioned,  the  residents  believe  that  the 
BHA  is  letting  the  project  go  down,  to  force  them  out,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  rasing  or  remodeling  the  project  for  a  commercial  (profit 
making)  use.  The  worst  thing  is  that,  if  nothing  is  done,  this  is  exact- 
ly what  will  happen  in  a  few  years,  given  the  rate  of  vacancy  today. 
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And  this  fear  and  distrust  split  the  residents  from  the  BHA,  which  is 
unable  to  do  anything  but  survive. 

The  Public  Housing  Residents  and  the  "Outside  World" 

The  relationship  between  Columbia  Point  and  the  outside  world,  be 
that  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Dorchester  or  the  iwder  realm  of 
Boston,  can  be  summarized  by:  phsical  isolation,  racial  segregation 
and  social  stigma  --  not  an  easy  combination  to  overcome!  The  Dorchester- 
Columbia  Point  Task  Force  implied,  in  its  Report,  that  the  failure  in 
establishing  positive  relations  between  the  peninsula  and  the  surroundings 
is  rooted  in  the  original  planning  strategy  which  guided  the  location 
of  the  project  there.  In  simple  words,  the  site  on  the  Point  was  cho- 
sen to  isolate  the  low-income  public  housing  project  from  the  rest  of 
the  city  --  a  strategy  that,  unfortunately,  appears  recurrently  guiding 
similar  decisions  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  lack  of  any  positive  relationship  cannot  be  more  obvious.  In 
the  description  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  peninsula,  mention  was 
made  to  the  physical  barriers  presented  by  the  highway  and  boulevard 
that  bounds  the  area  on  its  west  side;  mention  was  also  made  to  the 
institutional  image  associated  with  "welfare-housing"  that  the  project 
conveys  to  the  traveller  —  no  one  enters  the  peninsula,  unless  he  or 
she  has  a  pressing  need  to  do  it.  But  this  is  not  all:  the  human  and 
social  aspects  of  the  isolation,  segregation  and  stigma  are  even  more 
important. 

The  Columbia  Point  residents  mention  the  hostile  atmosphere  and 
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even  the  open  threats  encountered  when  leaving  the  peninsula,  for 
example  at  the  MBTA  Station.  The  Columbia  Park  and  the  public  beach 
in  South  Boston  --  ininediately  adjacent  to  the  north  of  the  project  -- 
are  not  used  at  all;  they  are  considered  "off-limits".  In  summary,  the 
residents  feel  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  project  boundaries;  even 
for  shopping  they  prefer  to  go  farther  away  to  Roxbury  or  Jamaica  Plain 
—  at  the  cost  of  additional  taxi  fare  for  many  of  them. 

During  the  last  bussing  crisis  that  Boston  experienced,  the  con- 
flict worsened  considerably.  Mt.  Vernon  Street  became  a  racetrack  for 
carloads  full  of  white  people  who  drove  at  high  speed  and  shot  in 
several  occasions  at  the  project  buildings.  Very  soon  the  residents 
placed  some  barricades  and  some  running  battles  between  the  two  groups 
developed.  Bullte  holes  in  the  facade  of  the  Community  Center  remained 
as  witness  of  those  days.  Also,  the  City  Police  established  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  behicles  required  for  the  bussing  operation  at  the 
empty  parking  area  of  the  Bayside  Mall  --  rows  of  school  buses,  police 
cars  and  motorcycles.  The  combination  of  the  isolated  and  fortress-like 
image  of  the  project  coupled  with  the  police  and  residents  barricades 
and  the  dozens  of  police  vehicles  with  armed  personnel,  gave  the  penin- 
sula the  atmosphere  of  a  place  under  siege. 

Within  this  bleak  picture,  there  appears  to  be  little  of  positive 
value.  However,  the  evolving  complexity  of  the  area's  problems,  rather 
than  just  increase  the  desperation,  may  provide  a  speck  of  optimism. 
In  a  stage  in  which  the  only  confrontation  was  the  tradtional  one  of 
white  working-class  neighborhood  versus  black  welfare-public  housing 
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project,  a  new  participant  has  entered:  U.  Mass,,  and  this  may  yet 
change  the  pessimistic  situation.  It  is  apparent  that  both  the  resi- 
dents at  Columbia  Point  and  in  Dorchester  have  a  strong  resentment  and 
fear  of  their  new  giant  neighbor  --  as  was  discussed  before  in  different 
sections  and  is  to  be  summarized  shortly.  The  role  of  U.  Mass.  could 
be  seen  as  the  "common  enemy"  which  could  unify  the  conflicting  popu- 
lations. This  has  been  recognized  by  the  Columbia  Point-Dorchester 
Task  Force,  and  as  will  be  mentioned,  it  is  the  most  likely  role  to 
expect  from  U.  Mass.  It  may  be  unrealistic  as  well  as  relatively  un- 
necessary to  expect  a  positive  attitude  of  the  university  toward  its 
neighbors;  if  the  university  position  could  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  desctructive  conflict  between  Columbia  Point  and  Dorchester,  then 
this  should  be  exploited  --  a  common  danger  may  be  the  only  factor 
that  could  join  the  two  communities  into  common  action. 

The  Public  Housing  Residents  and  U.  Mass. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  groups  is  a  typical  one:  a  large 
powerful  institution  growing  at  the  expense  of  a  low  income  neighbor- 
hood. As  soon  as  U.  Mass.  decided  to  locate  in  Columbia  Point,  there 
was  awareness  that  advantages  and  disadvantages  would  be  generated  to 
the  residents  of  the  surrounding  areas;  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  Dorchester-Columbia  Point  Task  Force,  which  produced 
a  Report  of  the  expected  impact. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  would  be  advantages  generated,  such  as 
additional  employment  and  facilities  plus  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  the  isolation  and  stigma-  of  the  peninsula.  In  1980,  when  the 
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university  would  reach  full  enrollment,  its  staff  could  be  in  the  order 
of  1,300  employees,  including  maintenance,  clerical,  administrative, 
research  and  technical  jobs.  Also,  this  multi-million  dollar  insti- 
tution would  include  facilities  such  as  libraries,  physical  education 
areas,  etc.,  which  are  non-existant  today  in  the  area.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  educational  opportunities,  ranging  from  tutorial  help  for  children, 
to  continuing  education  courses  for  adults  could  be  made  available. 
Finally,  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  prestige  and  recogni- 
tion accorded  to  the  university  might  help  to  reduce  the  isolation 
and  stigma  that  have  characterized  Columbia  Point. 

Nevertheless,  the  rather  optimistic  assessment  of  the  potential 
advantages  to  be  brought  by  the  university  to  the  area  must  be  tempered 
by  the  hard  realities  of  the  situation.  In  terms  of  employment,  the 
advantages  should  be  limited  to  the  few  unskilled  jobs  that  could 
fit  the  labor  force  of  the  area;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  university 
would  generate  many  more  skilled  than  unskilled  positions.  In  terms 
of  facilities,  this  has  been  barely  explored  and  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  could  have  been  developed  are  blocked  by  the  barriers  of 
mutual  distrust  that  separates  U.  f-lass.  and  the  local  residents.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  the  educational  opportunities.  Finally,  the 
assumption  that  the  university  could  help  in  breaking  the  peninsula's 
isolation  and  stigma  can  also  be  seriously  questioned:  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  bus  shuttle  by  the  university  indicates  that 
the  isolation  of  the  project  might  not  be  reduced  at  all  even  if  the 
university  develops  their  own  links  with  the  surrounding  areas.  Even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  university  becomes  another  group 
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that  rejects  communication  with  the  residents  of  the  project,  their 
stigma  and  social  segregation  could  be  increased  by  the  new  situation. 

The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  university 
towards  its  neighbors  in  the  public  project.  The  statements  committing 
the  university  to  the  establishment  of  good  relationships  with  the 
surrounding  areas  have  been  mentioned  before;  however,  there  can  be 
serious  questions  if  they  are  operationally  valid  or  just  used  for 
public  relations  purposes.  Of  course,  it  is  highly  speculative  to 
advance  an  opinion  on  the  "true"  intentions  of  U.  Mass.  --  and  even 
if  it  were  possible  it  should  be  necessary  to  detail  the  source  of  such 
intention,  since  it  is  likely  that  there  might  be  several  tendencies 
within  the  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  position  of  President  of 
the  U.  I-lass.  is  occupied  by  a  foremost  urbanologist  and  public  official 
is  certainly  an  assurance  of  a  social-conscious  policy.  However,  con- 
tacts with  university  officials  at  a  rank  lower  than  the  President, 
which  were  carried  on  for  a  period  of  several  months,  could  be  interpre- 
ted in  a  rather  different  way;  an  observer  could  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  real  intention  of  those  officials  is  to  remove  the  public  housing 
residents  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  "sound"  development  of  the  peninsula. 
If  this  belief  is  confirmed  and  this  approach  gain  momentum  in  the  uni- 
versity, then  the  worst  fears  of  the  residents  in  terms  of  a  take  over 
of  the  project  would  be  fulfilled.  (The  latest  proposal  to  locate  the 
Kennedy  library  and  museum  in  the  peninsula  must  be  seen  in  this  context.) 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  university  and  the  residents  of 
the  public  project  runs  two  ways.  U.  Mass.,  being  a  "new  kind  of  urban 
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university"  is  supposed  to  experiment  vn'th  different  approaches  in  re- 
lating and  cooperating  with  its  neighbors,  especially  if  they  are  a  dis- 
advantaged community.  There  have  been  several  attempts  at  this,  such 
as  the  University  Field  Office  in  the  project  and  a  limited  student 
help  in  several  agencies.  However,  the  result  up  to  now  can  only  be 
described  as  a  failure,  with  the  relations  between  the  two  neighbors 
being  characterized  by  suspicion.  The  most  feared  outcome  by  the  resi- 
dents, is  the  take  over  of  the  project  by  the  university;  and  some  of 
them  even  anticipate  already  their  displacement,  as  one  resident  puts 
it  to  us:  "We've  seen  v;hat  students  can  do  when  they  take  over  a 
place  like  Back  Bay,  and  we've  learned  that  universities  are  not 
necessarily  humane."  There  are  obviously  good  reasons  to  suspect  this; 
the  financial  problems  of  the  BHA  may  force  the  sale  of  the  project  to 
U.  Mass.,  which  can  reconvert  it  for  student  or  even  faculty  use.  The 
suspicions  reached  to  the  point  of  interpreting  the  growing  deteriora- 
tion and  vacancy  rate  as  a  clue  that  the  project  may  be  "unloaded"  soon. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  Columbia  Point  Community  Deve- 
lopment Council  appointed  a  committee  to  work  with  university  represen- 
tatives in  solving  common  problems.  This  committee,  the  Columbia  Point- 
U.  Mass.  Coordinating  Committee,  is  mainly  concerned  with  housing 
conditions  and  the  effects  on  housing  of  university  policies;  it  is 
also  concerned  with  shared  services,  job  training,  and  use  of  existing 
facilities  —  such  as  Library  and  Physical  Education. 

From  the  other  point  of  view,  U.  f'lass.  is  also  seriously  concerned. 
The  high  crime  rate  at  the  project  has  spread  the  fear  of  violence  and 
muggings  to  the  campus.  Tiiis  has  resulted  in  the  university  discontinuing 
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the  use  of  its  facilities  by  the  project  residents,  after  only  a  few 
incidents  of  vandalism.  Other  results  have  been  that  no  substantial 
tutorial  or  guidance  program  within  the  project  has  been  developed 
and  that  there  is  no  major  effort  under  way  to  increase  minority  enroll- 
ment --  U.  Mass.  has  less  than  10%  blacks  in  its  student  body,  while 
Boston  counts  16%  black  population,  Dorchester  33%  and  Columbia  Point 
no  less  than  60%  blacks  in  their  respective  populations. 

An  university  architect  (who  declined  to  be  identified)  stated 
that  "security  was  the  message  we  got  from  the  university  --  everything 
had  to  be  locked  up  against  Columbia  Point."  Indeed,  the  image  con- 
veyed by  the  campus  is  one  of  institutional  separation  and  isolation 
and  of  massive  inwardness  --  a  defensive  fortress  fearing  the  surroun- 
dings. 

The  relationship  between  U.Mass.  and  the  public  housing  project 
is  a  sad  example  of  mutual  fear,  in  which  one  party  is  too  weak  to 
affect  change,  and  the  other  is  too  slow  to  make  any  meaningful  improve- 
ment in  a  foreseeable  time.  It  is  clear  that  a  top  priority  is  to 
establish  effective  communication  links  between  them;  however,  when  we 
tried  to  do  exactly  that,  we  failed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  bring,  for 
some  hours,  the  two  groups  to  the  same  table,  but  contact  is  not  esta- 
blished, probably  because  the  objectives  are  so  different  that  there 
is  little  common  ground.  While  the  community  representatives  are 
trying  to  discuss  solutions  to  issues  relevant  to  the  residents,  the 
university  officials  are  more  concerned  with  long  range  plans  for 
their  institution  --  in  which,  we  suspect,  the  residents  are  seldom 
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considered.  Thus,  a  serious  lack  of  common  ground,  sense  of  urgency 
and  even  time  horizons  precludes  real  communication  to  be  established. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  --  from 
where  U.  Mass.  funds  originate  --  and  of  the  top  official  of  the  univer- 
sity, if  a  real  move  is  going  to  take  place. 

The  role  of  U.  Mass.  in  any  future  revitalization  of  the  peninsula 
is  very  important,  and  the  institution  should  be  envouraged  to  take  an 
active  participation;  several  of  these  roles  are  to  be  discussed  later, 
such  as  sponsor  or  partner  in  a  Community  Development  Corporation, 
technical  advisor  in  several  types  of  programs,  and  others. 

U.  Mass.  and  Dorchester 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  U.  Mass.  is  a  commuter  college 
or  not  would  not  eliminate  the  set  of  problems  that  divides  the  univer- 
sity from  the  surrounding  community  of  Dorchester;  it  would  merely  focus 
the  conflict  on  either  of  two  key  problems.  The  two  main  problems  are 
the  increase  in  student  car  traffic  plus  parking  space,  and  the  increase 
in  student  housing  demand  —  both  of  which  are  feared  by  the  population. 
A  cormuter  college  would  stress  the  first  problem,  while  a  resident  col- 
lege would  stress  the  second  one.  The  increase  in  automobile  traffic 
would  contribute  to  the  congestion  of  streets  and  the  demand  for  parking 
spaces,  augmenting  also  the  level  of  air  pollution  and  noise.  The 
increase  in  housing  demand  would  be  a  threat  to  low  income  renters 
because  of  the  resulting  raise  in  rents;  however,  landowners  who  repre- 
sent a  third  of  the  population  would  experience  a  bonanza.  Although 
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Dorchester  suffers  from  a  high  vacancy  rate,  the  possibility  of  students 
going  to  the  decayed  areas  such  as  Upham's  Corner  may  remain  an  academic 
question. 

The  problem  could  be  presented  as  follows:  how  to  benefit  the  home- 
owners and  to  revitalize  Dorchester,  without  forcing  thelow  income  tenants 
out  of  their  homes.  This  problem  is  critical  because  it  is  an  issue 
that  divides  the  community,  rather  than  constituting  a  common  danger 
that  unites  them.  Thus,  planning  measures  to  assure  that  this  problem 
could  be  solved  as  presented  above  are  assential  to  avoid  an  increase 
in  the  level  of  internal  conflicts. 
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PLANNING  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  number  of  user  groups  in  and  around  Columbia  Point,  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  aims,  are  basic  factors  behind  the  high  level 
of  conflicts  in  the  area.  An  analysis  of  the  individual  goals  and 
objectives  of  each  group  is,  thus,  a  necessary  step  to  determine  those 
that  can  be  reconciled  or  even  complemented,  and  those  that  are  in 
opposition.  This  analysis  should  be  conducted  with  the  current  (present) 
and  potential  (future)  institutions,  groups  and  land  users  in  the  area 
—  based  on  the  conclusions  obtained  from  the  previous  planning  ana- 
lysis, rather  than  on  explicit  statements.  From  these  definitions, 
and  the  conclusion  regarding  conflict  or  complementarity,  the  common 
planning  goals  for  the  development  of  Columbia  Point  can  be  proposed. 

Goals  of  Current  Institutions,  Groups  and  Land  Use 
Residents  of  the  Public  Housing  Project 

1.  Guarantee  of  housing  in  Columbia  Point  for  those  that  want  it. 

2.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

3.  Immediate  and  major  improvements  in  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  housing  project. 

4.  Reduction  and  elimination  of  vacancy  in  the  project. 

5.  Removal  of  social  barriers  and  of  obstacles  to  meet  white  neigh- 
bors without  fear. 

6.  Greater  control  over  their  environment  and  their  future. 

7.  Places  for  children  to  play. 

8.  Places  for  teenagers  to  meet  and  constructive  things  for  them  to  do. 

9.  Corjnercial  facilities'nearby  for  convenience  and  comparison  shopping. 
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10.  Improvements  in  public  transportation  and  higher  automobile  owner- 
ship. 

11.  riore  employment  opportunities. 

12.  Lov/er  cost  of  living. 

13.  Recreational  facilities  for  adults:  passive  and  active,  open  and 
close  space,  day  and  night  life. 

Doston  tiousing  Authority 

1.  Reduction  and  elimination  of  tlie  financial  losses  caused  by  the 
public  housing  project. 

2.  Stop  the  vandalism,  theft  and  crime  in  the  project. 

3.  Bring  the  project  up  to  standard,  or  at  least  reduce  the  rate  of 
deterioration. 

Dorcliestcr  Residents 

1.  Minimization  or  elimination  of  the  influx  of  U.  Mass.  students  into 
their  community. 

2.  More  employment  opportunities. 

3.  Reopen  Cayside  Mall  Shopping  Center. 

4.  Better  recreation  facilities:  beach,  playing  fields. 

University  of  Massachusetts  -  Administration,  Faculty,  Students 

1.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

2.  A  stable,  residential  community  in  Columbia  Point  --  whether  with 
or  v/ithout  tlie  project. 
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3.  A  good,  or  at  least  a  v^orking,  relationship  with  the  Dorchester 
community  and,  as  long  as  they  stay,  the  public  housing. 

4.  A  high  quality  public  transportation  to  the  campus  --  with  minimum 
time  and  cost  and  sufficient  capacity. 

5.  Better  recreational  facilities:  beach,  playing  fields. 

6.  Convenient  commercial  facilities. 

?.  (Provision  for  student  and  faculty  housing  on  the  Point?) 

« 

Boston  College  High  School 

1.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

2.  Better  recreational  facilities:  beach,  playing  fields. 

3.  Retain  surrounding  open  space  as  a  buffer. 

John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company 

1.  Reopen  Bayside  Mall  Shopping  Center,  with  little  or  no  vacancy. 

2.  A  stable  surrounding  community  with  increased  buying  power. 

3.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

Various  Private  Property  Owners  (First  National  Bank,  WHDH,  etc.) 

1.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

2.  No  displacement  of  their  business  operations. 

3.  Improvement  of  physical  conditions  in  the  Pointy  as  well  as  business 
atmosphere. 

The  City  of  Boston 
1.  Achievement  of  social  stability  on  the  Point,  including  racial  and 
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economic  integration. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  dependency  of  the  public  housing  residents  on 
v/elfare  and  social  services. 

3.  Reduction  of  the  level  of  crime. 

4.  Increase  the  yield  from  Property  Taxes. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  environmental  and  physical  conditions  on  the  Point. 


Goals  of  Potential  Institutions,  Groups  and  Land  Users: 

Future  Residents 

1.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

2.  New  image  for  Columbia  Point. 

3.  Quality  transportation  --  public  and  private. 

4.  Community  facilities:  schools,  day  care,  clinic,  meeting  rooms. 

5.  Recreation  for  adults  and  children,  especially  on  the  oceanfront. 

6.  Commercial  facilities:  convenience  and  comparison  shopping. 

Federal,  State  or  City  Sponsors  of  fjew  Housing 

1.  Development  of  an  economically  and  racially  integrated  community 
on  the  peninsula. 

2.  Minimization  of  the  impacts  on  the  natural  environment  and  on  energy, 
v/ater  and  other  resources  consumption. 

3.  Elicitation  of  resident  support  and  cooperation  in  planning  and 
implementing  new  development. 

4.  Salvage  the  existing  investment  in  the  public  housing  project  as 
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much  as  possible. 

Real  Estate  Developers 

1.  Maxirnization  of  profits  --  through  lower  land  and  development  costs, 
\}jt\o'i'-  -  highest  and  best  uses  and  shortest  development  time. 

2.  Minimization  of  obstacles  and  delays  to  a  future  development  -- 
through  coniiiunity  and  institutional  cooperation. 

3.  Provision  of  the  highest  infrastructure  level,  both  physical,  and 
social  —  including  a  new  viable  image  in  the  peninsula. 

Members  of  U.  Mass.  as  Residents  (Possible  but  not  Definitive) 

1.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

2.  Mousing  within  their  specific  budget  --  faculty  or  students. 

3.  Quality  transportation  --  public  and  private. 

A.     Recreational  facilities:  beach,  playing  fields,  nigiit  life. 
5.  ConMcrcial  facilities:  convenience  and  comparison  shopping. 

Potentially  Conflicting  Goals  --  and  Alternative  Trade-offs  --  between 
Current  and  Future  Institutions,  Groups  and  Land  Users: 
a)  Choice  open  to  the  current  residents  in  the  public  housing  project 
to  remain  in  the  peninsula  vs.  the  creation  of  a  new  image  searched 
by  future  residents  and  major  institutions.  Could  the  public  housing 
project  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  both,  its  residents 
and  future  (middle  class  probably  )  residents?  Could  a  new  image 
of  the  peninsula  be  shared  by  both  groups?  The  answer  to  these 
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questions  is  critical  to  permitthe  key  goals  of  permanence  to  the 
current  residents  and  a  future  integrated  community. 

b)  Maximization  of  profits  to  developers  vs.  provision  of  housing  for 
low  income  people.  The  trade-off  in  this  case  is  in  the  direction 
of  restricting  commercial  construction  to  the  middle  income  dv;ell- 
ings  and  of  experimenting  non-commercial  options  to  generate  units 
for  low  income  people,  using  the  existing  investment  as  much  as 
possible.  Could  both  production  systems  be- unified  in  the  penin- 
sula? Could  a  non-commercial  system  be  generated  with  capacity  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  low  income  groups?  It  is  possible  that 
such  approaches  may  not  fulfill  the  standards  required  by  public 
codes,  which  further  complicates  the  problem. 

c)  Racial  and  economic  integration  vs.  the  inability/unwillingness  of 
U.S.  society  to  live  in  mixed  groups.  Both  tiie  future  residents 
and  the  current  ones  may  likely  choose  to  live  in  their  own  turf. 
Could  integration  be  achieved  at  the  peninsula  scale  while  still 
providing  peer  group  satisfaction  to  each  group?  What  kind  of 
integration  effects  should  be  searched  in  such  circumstances? 

It  is  likely  that  the  solution  satisfying  this  issue  may  not  be  in 
agreement  with  present  integration  quotas  imposed  by  government 
agencies,  which  add  another  dimension  to  an  already  difficult 
problem. 

d)  Employment  suited  for  Columbia  Point  residents  vs.  the  type  of 

jobs  likely  to  be  created  by  the  action  of  institutions  in  the  area, 
If  the  future  employment  characteristics  are  not  suited  to  the 
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capabi Titles  of  the  current  residents,  could  training  programs  of 
the  orthodox  kind  be  instituted  in  the  hope  of  allovn'ng  them  access 
to  these  jobs?  Or  rather,  jobs  suited  to  their  abilities  be  created 
on  the  peninsula,  and  if  so,  how  and  by  whom?  The  ansv/er  to  these 
questions  may  have  a  critical  bearing  on  the  economic  capacity  of 
existing  comnunity  in  the  future;  but  also  it  may  have  a  role  in 
shaping  the  image  of  this  community  as  v/ell. 
e)  Improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  the  public  housing  project  vs. 
inability  of  the  BHm  to  finance  any  major  change  in  it.  This  con- 
flict is  related  to  conflict  (b)  in  which  it  was  apparent  that  the 
resolution  is  in  the  direction  of  non-cor.imercial  approches  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  low  income  groups.  However,  could  an 
innovative  approach  be  implemented  in  the  actual  institutional  and 
social  framework  of  the  project?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
institutional  changes  be  seen  as  preconditions  to  propose  unortho- 
dox methods  to  improve  the  environmental  conditions  in  the  project? 
Such  questions  are  critical  because  they  may  lead  not  only  to  feasi- 
ble alternatives  to  upgrade  the  public  housing  project,  but  also 
because  they  may  lead  to  a  radically  different  institutional 
framework  for  public  housing. 

These  five  goal-conflict  complexes  are  key  elements  to  base  a  plan- 
ning action  in  the  peninsula,  because  they  demand  a  satisfactory  solution 
for  the  different  actors  involved.  There  are,  also,  some  areas  of  agree- 
ment between  them,  fortunately,  which  are  briefly  defined  on  the  next  page, 
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Complementary  Goals  of  Current  and  Future  Institutions,  Groups  and 
Land  Users : 

a)  Security  for  people  and  property. 

b)  Responsive  management  and  maintenance  of  all  physical  plant  in  the 
peninsula. 

c)  A  stable  and  balanced  community  in  the  peninsula  --  meaning  for 
most  a  racially  and  economically  diversified  area. 

d)  A  new  image  for  the  peninsula  --  an  objective  heavily  dependent 
from  the  three  previous  objectives. 

e)  Reactivated  Bayside  Mall  Shopping  Center. 

f)  Large  scale  recreational  facilities,  especially  making  good  use 
of  the  oceanfront  perimeter  of  the  peninsula. 

g)  Economic  opportunities  for  Columbia  Point  and  Dorchester  residents, 
h)  Minimization  of  students'  impact  on  the  area,  both  in  terms  of 

housing  and  transportation. 
i)  Reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the  barriers  and  conflicts 

that  divided  the  communities  of  Columbia  Point  and  Dorchester. 
j)  Better  use  of  the  undeveloped  land  in  the  peninsula,  as  long  as  it 

represents  a  benefit  for  the  current  actors. 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis  of  conflicting  and  complementary  goals 
originating  in  the  area's  actors,  it  is  possible  to  propose  a  set  of 
planning  objectives  for  the  development  of  the  peninsula.  This  set  of 
planning  objectives  vn'll  guide  the  specific  policies  and  designs  to  be 
proposed  for  the  area;  hov/ever,  the  different  actors  and  interest  groups 
should  be  able  to  propose  -their  own  version  of  objectives  and  change 
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tlie  present  set  if  our  perception  has  been  faulty.  This  flexibility 
would  permit  a  focussed  discussion  on  the  objectives  originating  speci- 
fic plans,  before  discussing  the  plans  themselves  --  there  is  little 
sense  in  discussing  plans  if  there  is  no  agreement  on  objectives.  Any 
change  in  objectives  would  take  place  if,  during  the  presentation  of 
this  work  to  the  different  interested  groups,  basic  disagreements  appear, 

Proposed  Objectives  for  Columbia  Point  Peninsula 

1.  Security  for  people  and  property. 

2.  Creation  of  a  new  image  for  the  peninsula  —  although  there  is  no 
predetermined  specification  of  what  this  image  should  be;  quite 
possibly  it  would  be  the  result  of  the  development  philosophy 
adopted. 

3.  Upgrading  of  the  public  project  housing  conditions,  including  a 
viable  maintenance  and  management  system. 

4.  Development  of  a  more  racially  and  economically  balanced  community 
in  the  peninsula,  through  the  creation  of  new  neighborhoods  with 
different  population  composition  than  the  current  project. 

5.  Guarantees  that  the  present  residents  would  not  have  to  compete 
with  more  affluent  newcomers,  in  financial  terms,  to  continue  liv- 
ing in  the  peninsula. 

6.  Improvement  in  the  economic  situation  of  the  current  project  resi- 
dents, through  employment  opportunities  suited  to  their  skills  and 
reduced  cost  of  living. 

7.  Improvement  in  the  transportation  system  of  the  peninsula,  both 
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private  and  public,  taking  in  consideration  the  different  users  in 
area  as  well  as  its  potentialities. 

8.  Full  use  of  the  recreational  potential  of  the  peninsula,  essen- 
tially the  up  to  now  forgotten  oceanfront. 

9.  Use  of  physical  and  social  strategies  to  promote  elimination  of 
barriers  between  communities,  within  the  peninsula  and  between 
it  and  the  surrounding  area. 

10.  Emphasis  on  a  constructive  diversity  of  the.  different  neighborhoods, 
through  complementary  facilities  in  each,  plus  common  shared  areas. 

11.  Use  of  transportation  and  recreational  systems  to  link  the  peninsula 
to  the  rest  of  the  City,  as  well  as  its  different  components  among 
themselves. 

12.  Creation  of  commercial  and  recreational  facilities  suitable  for  the 
potential  population  of  the  peninsula,  in  terms  of  accessibility 
and  type  of  facility. 

This  set  of  twelve  planning  objectives  constitute  the  backbone  for 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  designs  for  the  peninsula.  It  is  clear 
that  the  emphasis  is  on  a  more  balanced  and  complex  conmunity  as  a 
whole,  richer  not  only  in  monetary  terms  but  also  in  ways  of  life.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  current  residents  should  be  offered  a  legitimate 
choice  of  remaining,  if  they  so  wish,  and  building  up  their  own  share 
in  the  new  community  that  would  emerge  in  the  peninsula.  This  new 
community  —  essentially  the  new  image  every  group  is  searching  for  — 
should  be  characterized  by  their  ability  to  integrate  different  people 
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in  a  viable  and  creative  way,  and  to  permit  even  its  most  low  income 
groups  to  mold  their  own  destiny.  It  is  clear  that  the  new  image  of 
Columbia  Point  suggests  an  experimental  community,  quite  probably  a  proto- 
type for  a  more  humane  and  civilized  urban  life  in  the  U.S.  metropolis. 
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The  problem  of  examining  the  development  options  of  Columbia  Point 
has  been  considerably  focused  after  a  selection  of  the  planning  objectives-- 
based  on  the  previous  analysis  as  well  as  on  our  own  position  as  professional 
planners.  Planning  strategies  are  not  extrapolated  lineally  from 
"objective"  analysis;  they  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  values  held  to 
be  important  by  the  planners  who  help  to  shape  the  strategies.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  values  brought  into  the  picture  by  the  planners  are 
an  important  consideration,  because  they  establish  the  type  of  bias  that 
would  prevail  in  the  subsequent  planning  stages.  It  must  be  realized 
that  no  plan  is  free  from  bias,  that  objectivity  is  bounded  by  the  wider 
frames  of  reference  established  for  the  planning  process,  and  that,  in 
summary,  planning  and  designing  are  political  activities  at  their  roots. 

For  instance,  following  the  usual  planning  approach  prevalent  in 
this  country,  that  of  following  "natural"  trends,  it  would  be  easy  to 
arrive  at  radically  different  strategies  from  the  ones  we  will  propose. 
Of  course,  there  are  only  natural  laws--such  as  the  friction  of  distance 
reducing  interaction--but  there  are  no  "natural"  trends  to  be  observed 
in  urban  areas;  there  are  only  trends  resulting  from  the  decisions  and 
choices  of  the  power  groups  in  the  metropolis.  According  to  the  trends 
determined  by  urban  power  groups,  two  phenomenons  could  be  easily 
extrapolated:  that  the  continuation  of  the  "domino"  theory  in  the  public 
housing  project,  if  allowed  unabated  by  lack  of  other  factors  to  reverse 
it,  would  "dry  up"  the  project  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  That  means 
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the  residents  would  be  forced  to  leave  until  the  project  could  be 
declared  vacant  and  ready  for  other  use.  (This  is  an  alternative 
reconmended  by  some  "experts"  and  not  disliked  by  large  institutions 
in  the  area.)  After  this,  the  real  estate  market  forces  would  push 
the  land  values  upwards,  due  to  the  priviledged  location  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  absence  of  any  "undesirable"  group  in  there.  Thus, 
whatever  remains  from  the  project  and  the  undeveloped  land  would  be 
riped  for  commercial  development,  benefitting  the, higher  income  groups 
and  possibly  UMass--if  it  finds  that  the  project  could  be  converted  easily 
to  dormitories. 

However,  these  "natural"  trends  are  really  a  perverse  example 
of  how  low  income  groups  are  consistently  pushed  aside  the  moment  that 
it  is  discovered  that  they  hold  any  benefit.  Equality  of  opportunities 
or  equality  under  the  law,  are  not  often  found  in  the  real  world  of  our 
cities.  As  planners,  we  prefer  to  pay  attention  to  other  factors,  that 
according  to  our  values  should  have  more  weight.  Low  income  and  minority 
people  have  been  pushed  aside  for  too  long;  the  end  of  this  process,  which 
v/as  formalized  with  Urban  Renewal,  must  be  reached  at  one  point,  and 
Columbia  Point  is  this  point.  The  have-nots  should  not  be  pushed  any 
more;  on  the  contrary  the  current  residents  should  have  a  valid  option 
of  remaining  in  their  homes  if  they  choose  so.  Clearly,  the  whole 
community  should  have  to  be  reshaped  radically  in  order  to  become  viable, 
and  this  suggests  that  some  residents  may  find  it  difficult  to  accomodate 
to  the  new  situation.  However,  those  that  may  decide  to  leave  will  nott 
be  displaced  to  accomodate  more  affluent  groups,  but  simply  would  not 
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choose  to  change  their  dependent  lifestyle--which  the  community  must 
do  in  order  to  upgrade  itself.  It  could  be  argued  that  it  is  inefficient 
that  low  income  people  live  in  a  priviledged  location,  where  higher 
yields  could  be  generated;  be  it  so,  if  they  find  themselves  by  an 
accident  at  this  desirable  location,  they  should  be  allowed  to  profit 
from  it.  After  all,  they  were  thrown  into  what  was  considered  a 
Vreservation"  years  ago,  and  if  now  they  are  in  a  better  position,  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  free  market  to  grasp  opportunities  and  to  maintain 
advantages.  For  once,  they  would  have  gained  from  the  wild  real  estate 
urban  game.  Thus,  the  community  who  lives  in  the  public  housing  project 
must  remain  in  the  same  location--as  long  as  each  of  them  wants  to  do 
so. 

The  basic  planning  strategy  is  made  up  by  a  combination  of  opening 
up  the  choice  for  the  current  residents  to  remain,  plus  the  development 
of  an  integrated  community  in  the  peninsula.  The  image  resulting  from 
this  approach  would  be  that  of  a  balanced  community  where  each  group 
has  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency--in  the  sense  that  their  well-being 
is  not  closely  tied  to  decisions  being  taken  without  their  participation. 

The  strategy  of  a  balanced  community  means  that  the  peninsula  would 
be  populated  by  groups  with  different  racial,  social  and  income 
composition.  This  has  been  a  goal  of  "liberal"  planners  for  a  long 
time,  but  unfortunately  it  has  found  failure  more  often  than  success. 
In  our  case,  a  high  degree  of  realism  is  introduced  next  to  the  Utopian 
flavor  of  such  a  goal.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible,  in  the 
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present  context  of  the  U.S.  metropolis,  to  simply  propose  an  integrated 
community;  it  just  would  not  happen  because  the  "natural"  trend  is 
for  social  groups  to  segregate  the  "undesirables".  Thus,  a  conventional 
commercial  development  aiming  at  integration  would  likely  end  up  in 
failure.  The  proposed  strategy  is  to  aim  at  an  integrated  community 
as  part  of  a  very  pioneering  experiment,  as  a  pilot  project  to  test 
new  lifestyles,  as  a  seed  for  future  change--after  all,  change  starts 
always  as  an  "imperfection"  of  the  system.  The  white  middle  class 
that  we  should  be  targetting  for  this  new  conmunity  are  the  minority 
of  liberal  thinking  families,  who,  if  reasonably  motivated,  would 
likely  respond  positively. 

The  incentives  to  induce  part  of  the  white  liberal  middle  class 
to  locate  in  Columbia  Point  involve  a  mix  of  requirements:  it  would  be 
necessary  to  create  a  strong  image  of  a  pioneering  cormiunity,  in  which 
the  black  and  Puerto  Rican  low  income  population  is  transformed  from 
the  present  state  into  a  dynamic  force  for  self-improvement.  The 
liberal  middle  class  could  then  accept  to  "participate"  in  the  experiment, 
providing  full  assurances  on  security,  services  and  social  peace  are 
provided.  Furthermore,  the  fulfillment  of  the  potential  advantages 
of  the  peninsula,  such  as  easy  accessibility  and  water  recreation  must 
be  included  in  the  experimental  package.  This  indicates  that  better 
movement  systems  in  the  area,  and  the  development  of  the  oceanfront 
recreational  potential  of  Columbia  Point  are  essential  parts  of  the 
planning  strategy. 
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An  additional  caveat  must  be  added  to  the  integration  strategy. 
Integration  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  peninsula  being 
populized  by  groups  with  different  race,  social  class  and  income. 
However,  integration  may  not  mean  a  distributional  mix  within  the 
peninsula,  such  that  a  black  low  income  family  could  live  next 
to  a  white  middle  income  one.  This  second  interpretation,  proposed 
sometimes  by  a  few  liberal  experts,  and  even  regulated  in  some  public 
agencies'  standards,  could  be  seriously  questioned,  not  because  it 
should  not  be,  but  because  it  may  detract  form  the  feasibility  of 
the  experiment.  Since  this  issue  deals  directly  with  the  distributional 
aspects  of  planning,  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  later,  but 
the  need  for  this  caveat  should  be  mentioned  earlier. 

The  clarification  of  the  integration  strategy  must  be  completed 
with  a  brief  mention  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Inte- 
gration is  such  an  accepted  goal  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
additional  justification.  Besides  the  social  gains  .on  integration, 
however,  there  are  two  other  benefits  to  be  obtained.  The  first  one 
is  the  increasing  political  acceptance  to  be  gained  from  other 
institutions--such  as  UMass--and  other  communities--such  as  Dorchester 
and  South  Boston--if  Columbia  Point  became  in  their  eyes  a  more 
"respectable"  community  with  the  addition  of  white  middle  income  groups. 
The  second  benefit  is  the  increasing  economic  capacity  generated  in 
the  peninsula,  which  would  help  to  develop  higher  levels  of  community 
services,  as  v/ell  as  a  whole  system  of  internal  subsidies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  income  groups. 
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The  second  component  in  the  planning  strategy  is  the  idea  of  self- 
sufficiency,  defined  not  as  an  Utopian  isolation,  but  as  a  degree  of 
self-determination  in  your  own  destiny.  Obviously  this  notion  is  of 
special  relevance  to  the  low  income  groups  that  live  now  in  the  project, 
since  the  future  middle  income  population  ahvays  enjoyed  such  self- 
sufficiency.  To  transform  the  existing  depending  community  who  live 
in  the  public  housing,  into  a  neighborhood  with  self-determination  may 
be  the  most  important  precondition  for  the  success  of  the  whole  plan  — 
both  within  the  project  and  in  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  current  residents  of  the  project  were  found,  by  the  previous 
planning  analysis,  to  be  afflicted  by  low  incomes,  high  unemployment, 
and  other  poverty  indices;  their  habitat  was  found  to  be  decaying 
rapidly  and  without  prospects  of  reversing  this  negative  trend.  How- 
ever, the  most  damaging  characterisitc  may  not  have  emerged  from  the 
analysis.  The  worst  of  the  public  housing  residents  is  their  mentality 
of  dependence,  as  an  enclave  of  underdevelopment  within  a  developed 
system.  Their  minds  are  conditioned  to  live  expecting  the  dole  from 
the  establishment  --  welfare  check,  public  housing,  etc.  --  and  since 
such  "social  policies"  are  implemented  not  based  on  justice  but  on 
ameliatory  tokenism,  people  are  slowly  being  conditioned  to  depend,  to 
let  their  survival  being  managed  by  forces  outside  of  their  control. 
Their  minds  are  colonial ized,  they  do  not  trust  themselves,  they  do 
not  develop  their  own  ways  of  surviving  and  living,  they  just  wait  the 
foreign  dole.  People  without  self-confidence  need  to  be  put  on  their 
own  feet.  This  would  be  the  first  and  most  important  achievement  of 
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the  plan:  to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency  and  to  generate  a  new  state 
of  mind. 

This  strategy  may  seem  too  close  to  the  case  of  planning  in  the 
Third  World.  We  think  this  is  not  wrong;  Columbia  Point  is  a  case  of 
an  underdeveloped  colonialized  enclave,  in  the  midst  of  an  economically 
and  technologically  advanced  system,  where  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation enjoys  high  levels  of  affluence.  Their  case  is  even  more  criti- 
cal than  that  of  many  Third  World  countries,  because  they  are  not  even 
the  "necessary  cheap  labor  force  to  exploit";  they  have  been  left  by 
the  system  as  marginal  people.  And  this  may  be  the  worst  crime:  to 
leave  people  marginated  from  the  system,  waste  of  human  resources  in 
the  economist  jargon,  or  more  properly,  people  without  a  place  under 
the  sun  -  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  human  condition. 

The  strategy  of  self-determination  is  confirmed  through  a  survey 
of  the  alternatives  open  to  the  public  housing  residents.  The  BHA,  the 
legal  landowner  of  the  project  has  little  financial  capacity  left  to 
undertake  any  improvement.  The  contribution  from  the  U.S.  Government 
is  under  a  cloud;  depending  on  the  political  cycle,  some  programs  may 
be  available  -  and  they  should  be  used  -  but  it  is  unwise  to  build 
up  a  plan  on  such  uncertain  grounds.  And  finally,  the  residents  are 
unable  to  contribute  any  significant  financial  input:  their  highly 
uncertain  economic  future  determined  their  limitations.  Commercial 
developments  and  orthodox  subsidy  programs,  then,  seem  to  offer  no 

viable  alternatives,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  search  for  unorthodox 
paths. 
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Self-determination  means  that  the  people  should  take  a  series  of 
actions  that  may  allow  them  the  chance  for  upgrading  themselves,  with 
minimum  reliance  on  "foreign"  sources  of  hard  cash  --  which  are  anyways 
unreliable  --  and  with  the  option  of  taking  a  number  of  decisions  con- 
cerning their  future,  by  themselves.  This  is  the  core  of  the  experiment. 
There  are  some  things  that  may  have  to  be  given  up,  however;  the  tradi- 
tional belief  that  minority  and  low  income  people  could  get  a  good  job 
and  after  a  while  became  slowly  integrated  in  the  middle  income  groups 
may  have  to  be  forgotten  for  a  while.  This  belief  was  more  a  myth  than 
a  reality,  but  in  time  of  domestic  recession,  upheaval  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  system,  and  crises  of  political  confidence,  this  road 
may  be  even  more  doubtful  than  ever.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  there 
are  irreducible  enclaves  of  underdeveloped  groups  in  the  modern  indus- 
trial states,  for  whom  the  traditional  developmentalist  paths  are 
closed. 

The  self-determination  strategy  is  based  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  problem  as  one  of  economic  constraints  as  well  as  social  dis- 
integration. Self-determination,  however,  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  another  Utopian  strive  towards  self-sufficient  enclaves;  rather,  it 
is  a  strive  towards  communities  that  could  exert  a  degree  of  choice  in 
plotting  their  own  future. 

To  recall  again  the  level  of  the  existing  economic  constraints, 
the  average  family  income  in  the  project  is  of  $3,450  per  year,  unemploy- 
ment reached  15%  before  the  present  recession  --  it  is  probably  double 
now  --  and  no  less  than  61*  of  the  families  depend  on  public  assistance. 
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The  BHA,  on  the  other  hand,  is  near  bankrupcy,  and  given  the  process 
of  internal  decay  in  the  project,  it  may  be  irrelevant  whether  the 
necessary  large  amounts  of  funds  are  poured  in  the  project  or  not.  Un- 
less other  conditions  change,  the  "domino  theory"  would  continue  to 
methodically  destroy  the  community. 

There  are  two  main  paths  to  permit  a  better  balance  between  needs 
and  capacities,  and  in  both  self-sufficiency  plays  a  critical  role. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  aim  be  to  raise  the  residents'  economic  po- 
tential, or  to  decrease  the  cost  of  improving  the  environment  and  living 
standard,  or  both.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  comple- 
mentary path  would  be  to  disengage  the  BHA  from  a  position  in  which 
they  can  only  generate  institutional  obstacles. 

The  increase  of  the  economic  capacity  of  the  community  could  be 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  orthodox  policies:  job  counselling  and 
placement,  job  training,  better  accessibility  to  suburban  employment 
areas  and  day  care  centers,  among  others.  On  the  reducing  cost  side, 
the  orthodox  policies  offer  practically  no  assistance.  Moreover,  the 
orthodox  policies  mentioned  in  relationship  to  the  increase  of  the 
economic  capacity  are,  to  a  large  degree,  tired  workhorses  of  social 
planning  with  a  rapidly  diminishing  effectiveness  especially  in  reces- 
sionary times.  Thus,  it  appears  that  orthodox  policies  would  be  of 
little  help  in  achieving  the  proposed  objective  of  balancing  needs  and 
capacities.  Here  is  where  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency,  as 
defined  above,  would  play  a  critical  role.  The  only  way  to  lift 
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economically  and  environmentally  the  project  is  to  rely  on  experimental 
and  innovative  approaches,  which  should  be  essentially  the  same  ones 
proposed  to  lift  the  project  socially.  The  application  of  the  same  pro- 
grams to  benefit  this  comrrxjnity  along  several  dimensions  --  socially, 
economically,  environmentally  —  means  a  set  of  mutually  reinforcing 
effects  and  the  use  of  a  given  action  to  obtain  more  than  one  purpose. 
The  more  constraining  a  problem  is,  the  more  uses  a  planning  action 
should  have;  the  dovetailing  of  effects  is  an  assurance  of  effectiveness 
and  reduction  of  uncertainty. 

The  orthodox  policies  mentioned  above,  plus  the  two  basic  supports 
of  the  project,  public  housing  and  welfare,  originate  in  large  institu- 
tional or  governmental  structures,  are  applied  with  complete  detachment 
from  the  beneficiaries  and  are  designed  as  a  dole  offered  to  the  less 
privileged  groups,  more  as  a  gesture  of  charity  than  as  part  of  their 
human  rights.  Moreover,  most  employment  opportunities  are  tied  to  the 
financially  and  technologically  complex  system  of  our  urban  and  national 
economy.  These  facts  have  important  implications.  The  large  size  and 
the  detachment  of  the  agencies  administrating  the  future  of  the  commu- 
nity prevents  any  real  fitness  and  understanding  of  their  needs,  besides 
generating  a  series  of  bureaucratic  layers  whose  main  concern  is  their 
own  survival  rather  than  the  real  welfare  of  the  community.  Since  the 
policies  are  designed  as  a  charity,  there  is  little  effort  to  build  up 
self-confidence  and  reliance  in  the  recipients;  each  monthly  check  re- 
ceived digs  them  deeper  in  dependence.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
generation  of  jobs  is  tied  to  a  complex,  crisis-prone,  wasteful  --  and 
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discriminatory—  economic  system,  immediately  indicates  its  unsuitabi- 
lity  for  the  type  of  labor  force  in  the  community. 

The  strategies  of  self-reliance,  self-sufficiency  and  self-deter- 
mination are  an  answer  to  these  misfits.  If  we  want  to  generate  resources 
to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  community,  the  most  important 
resource  is  there:  their  people.  The  wasted  human  resources  of  our 
slums,  ghettoes,  public  housing  --  and  even  suburbia  --  is  possibly  the 
greatest  loss  in  a  society  known  for  misused  resources.  This  notion 
of  basing  the  development  of  a  poor  and  dependent  community  on  their 
own  human  resources  originates  in  our  experience  of  similar  situations 
in  the  Third  World,  which  is  a  reason  why  Columbia  Point  was  considered 
part  of  the  colonial  underdeveloped  world.  The  initial  and  strong  reli- 
ance on  their  own  human  resources  aims  at  two  critical  objectives:  the 
generation  of  products  and  services  that  could  uplift  the  standard  of 
living  --  replacing  the  traditional  cash  investment  --  ;  and  the 
generation  of  a  cotmunity  spirit  of  human  dignity  that  could  change  the 
mentality  of  dependence  and  defeatism.  This  is  the  first  example  of 
a  policy  aimed  at  more  than  one  objective  which  would  reinforce  each 
other. 

The  stress  on  the  use  of  local  human  resources  have  important 
implications  in  the  actual  plans.  The  solutions  would  have  to  in- 
volve lower,  simpler  technologies;  open  ended,  flexible  systems;  and 
pluralistic,  popularly  managed  structures.  It  is  necessary  to  re-invent 
the  life  of  the  coimiunity,  eliminating  those  linkages  that  spell  over- 
dependence  with  the  outside  world,  building  up  a  strong  internal 
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organization,  and  establishing  new  linkages  with  the  outside  world 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  benefit. 

The  type  of  programs  that  may  be  implemented  based  on  this  approach 
are  all  based  on  a  cooperative  organization,  which  is  one  that  permits 
the  human  resources  of  the  community  to  be  pooled  for  the  benefit  of 
all  without  supporting  "foreign"  structures.  The  first  step,  probably, 
would  be  to  change  the  institutional  base  of  the  project,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  a  home-owners'  cooperative,  so  that  the  future 
efforts  (sweat  equity)  would  mean  an  investment  "owned  by  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time,  discourage  speculative  practices.  A  home-owner- 
ship pattern  by  cooperative  methods,  is  clearly  a  major  step  in  changing 
the  public  housing  system  towards  a  more  viable  state,  and  one  that  may 
not  be  outside  of  the  realm  of  political  possibilities.  Other  coopera- 
tives should  be  established  in  the  areas  of  production  of  goods  and 
services,  with  the  dual  purpose  of  lifting  the  income  level  --  by 
providing  jobs  internally  —  and  of  reducing  the  living  cost  --  by 
supplying  those  goods  and  services  at  a  lower  cost.  It  is  on  those 
programs  that  the  new  type  of  organizations,  i.e.  simpler  technology, 
suited  for  popular  management,  must  be  developed. 

After  the  institutional  change  in  the  ownership  pattern,  the 
next  step  is  to  propose  the  internal  production  system  to  be  developed 
by  the  people,  building  upon  their  common  property.  The  range  of  organi- 
zations could  be  extremely  rich:  labor  cooperatives  to  self-build  or 
rebuild  the  housing  units,  small  (family)  and  large  (community)  vege- 
table gardens  to  create  a  local  farming  industry,  cooperatives  to  buy 
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products  for  the  community  and  to  sell  the  production  of  the  community, 
backyard  industries  and  front  room  shops  to  provide  internal  employment 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  services  to  the  population,  and  many  other 
types  of  enterprises.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  same 
time  that  industrial  products  have  been  cheapened  in  the  eyes  of  today's 
society,  the  value  of  hand  production  has  increased  drastically;  the 
capacity  for  growth  in  the  areas  of  household  and  automobile  repairs, 
craftmanships,  tailors  and  shoe  repairs,  vernacular  cooking,  and  simi- 
lar ones  is  considerable.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  one  of  the 
activities  being  carried  out  at  the  present  time  in  the  project  is  car 
repairs  —  and  it  is  well  known  that  mechanics  from  more  "constraints" 
societies  are  recognized  as  far  superior  than  the  average  U.S.  mechanic. 
It  is  also  interesting  that  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
art  market  'is  that  of  Haitian  paintings,  originated  in  an  areas  of 
close  cultural  similarity  with  that  of  most  of  the  population  in  the 
project.  In  terms  of  the  farming  proposal,  it  must  be  noticed  that  it 
has  spread  rapidly  as  a  fashion  in  most  well-off  suburbs  and  that  the 
Mayor  has  established  a  Task  Force  on  Urban  Farming;  it  would  be  non- 
sense not  to  try  it  in  the  project,  especially  considering  that  some 
of  its  residents  have  actually  farming  experience. 

The  image  arising  from  such  proposals  is  certainly  one  very   differ- 
ent from  the  stereotype  of  aspiring  middle  class  which  some  residents 
may  still  believe  in;  it  is  also  different  from  that  of  welfare  depen- 
dent people.  The  image  is  that  of  a  pioneering  community,  striving. 
first  with  their  own  resources,  to  improve  their  condition,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  having  their  destiny  in  their  hands.  This  cormunity  may  de- 
velop as  a  first  prototype  for  many  other  low  income  areas  in  the  country; 
it  may  even  influence  wider  sectors  of  society,  which  are  now  feeling 
the  disillusionment  with  the  emaningless  aims  of  the  established  system. 
The  different  programs  must  form  a  bunch  of  actions  that  must  be  pro- 
posed simultaneously,  and  be  allowed  to  organize  in  time  according  to 
the  internal  balances  of  the  community.  Since  each  program  is  orien- 
ted to  fulfill  the  two  aims  of  employment  generation  and  living  cost 
reduction,  they  can  be  implemented  rather  flexibly;  if  one  fails, 
another  would  take  its  place.  In  other  words,  the  success  of  the  plan 
should  not  depend  on  any  single  program  -  except  for  the  ownership 
change  -  but  rather  on  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  bunch  of  programs. 
Planning  being  a  fairly  uncertain  activity,  it  is  best  to  assimilate 
our  strategies  to  a  shotgun  aiming  its  pellets  at  a  broad  area,  rather 
than  relying  in  the  accuracy  of  a  single  bullet. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  types  of  programs  would  lead  to  radically 
different  designs.  It  is  clear  that  the  design  for  a  community  built/ 
rebuilt  with  labor  cooperatives,  with  technologies  and  costs  within  the 
reach  of  poor  residents,  where  the  units  may  be  as  much  decided  upon 
by  the  residents  as  by  the  professionals,  and  where  the  workplaces  could 
be  backyard  or  cooperative  industries,  farming  gardens  and  market  places, 
is  not  the  usual  subdivision  or  P.U.D.   However,  this  may  be  the  way 
in  which  the  planning  and  design  professions  could  really  improve  the 
environment  in  which  the  majority  of  our  people  live. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  BHA,  being  in  a  tight  financial  position, 
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could  be  more  of  an  hindrance  than  a  help;  also  that  any  of  the  sweat 
equity  put  in  the  project  must  be  based  on  a  property  under  the  control 
of  the  community,  for  their  benefit.  Indeed,  this  first  step  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  acquisience  of  the  BHA  to  a  transfer  of  ownership  could 
be  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  agency  to  the  success  of  the 
plan.  In  the  analysis,  it  was  noticed  that  Columbia  Point  represents 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  BHA  finances,  although  the  bond  has  not  still 
been  paid  fully,  leaving  a  debt  of  twelve  million  dollars  -  not  really 
large  considering  the  yearly  deficit  of  the  project  is  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  pouring  of  more  conventional 
repairs  in  the  project  would  be  to  no  avail,  soon  it  would  revert  to 
the  present  state  and  continue  the  accelerated  deterioration  and  va- 
cancies that  constitute  the  "domino  theory"  of  public  housing.  Although 
there  has  not  been  yet  a  case  in  which  the  ownership  of  a  public  housing 
project  was  turned  to  the  residents  -  with  the  due  negotiation  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  outstanding  debt  -  there  have  been  a  few  examples 
of  a  less  radical  change. 

This  example  is  the  creation  of  a  few  tenant  management  corporations 
(THC)  of  which  the  Bromley-Heath  TMC  is  a  good  case  study.  In  this 
project,  the  turning  over  to  the  tenants  of  the  complete  control  and 
management  operations,  resulted  in  lower  costs  and  improvement  of  the 
tenants-management  relationship,  as  well  as  increased  concern  for  the 
physical  environment  by  the  tenants.  In  this  project,  there  is  even 
a  job  training  and  placement  program  for  the  residents. 

Our  proposal,  transferring  the  ownership  of  the  project  to  a 
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tenants'  cooperative  is  more  raidcal,  but  could  be  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  TfC  experience.  This  could  be  the  best  way  of  involving 
residents  in  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the  project,  and  through 
this  participation,  or  reducing  the  costs  and  improving  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  area.  But  probably  the  most  important  gain  will  be  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  habitat  to  the  people  living  there  and  to 
assure  them  that  all  efforts  and  improvements  of  the  place  will  remain 
in  their  hands  for  their  benefit.  If  we  are  successful,  the  families 
living  now  in  Columbia  Point  would  have  the  choice,  for  the  first  time, 
of  leaving  or  of  remaining;  and  of  remaining  not  because  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  go.  but  because  they  want  to,  because  it  is  a  good  place  to  live, 
to  raise  a  family  and  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  complementary  part  of  the  total  development,  is  the  concern 
for  what  happens  in  the  peninsula  outside  of  the  project.  Again,  any 
proposal  must  be  able  to  fulfill  more  than  one  objective.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  potential  attraction  of  the  peninsula  --  accessibility, 
oceanfront  --  could  be  coupled  with  the  need  to  change  its  "image"; 
both  considerations  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  a  middle  class  residen- 
tail  area  should  be  developed,  although  for  different  reasons  in  each 
case.  This,  of  course,  would  be  part  of  the  integration  strategy 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

From  one  point  of  view,  a  change  of  image  in  the  peninsula  is  not 
achieved  by  simply  allowing  the  existing  institutions  to  expand  and 
displace  the  present  populations  --  a  path  already  foreclosed  by  us 
because  of  social  ana  political  concerns.  It  is  clear  that  a  success- 
ful self-supporting  enighborhood.  such  as  the  one  proposed  before. 
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would  constitute  a  powerful  change  in  the  dependent  image  of  today. 
However,  there  would  still  be  the  place  for  the  deprived,  non-whites 
to  live,  which  would  probably  maintain  the  present  hostility  between 
them  and  their  white  nieghbors.  If,  however,  the  population  of  the 
peninsula  could  be  increased  with  a  considerable  number  of  white,  middle 
class  families  and  individuals,  the  internal  integration  would  destroy 
the  possibility  of  external  segregation  and  aggression  --  or  at  least 
reduce  it  considerably.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  argued  that  few  middle 
class  people  would  go  to  live  in  Columbia  Point,  and  if  we  consider  the 
average  of  the  market,  this  is  true.  The  inclusion  of  such  new  popu- 
lations must  be  seen  as  experimental  as  the  creation  of  a  self- 
supporting  community  in  the  project.  Thus,  the  planning  strategy 
should  aim  at  those  groups  most  likely  to  participate  in  the  experi- 
■ment:  the  minority  liberal  community  of  Boston. 

The  advantages  of  a  racially  and  economically  more  balanced 
population  in  the  peninsula  are  many.  They  v/ould  help  to  radically 
change  the  image  of  the  area  and  if  it  is  successful,  they  may  help 
to  define  the  Point  as  a  desirable  community  for  the  middle  class  as 
well.  They  would  help  to  reduce  the  isolation  of  the  peninsula  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  They  would  be  able  to  increase  the  internal 
market  in  the  area  and  to  pay  for  better  services,  which  could  be 
shared  by  all.  They  could  live  in  units  build  as  a  connercial  devel- 
opment, part  of  whose  profits  could  be  recycled  as  internal  subsidy 
to  the  non-commercial  sectors  of  the  peninsula.  They  would  help  to 
widen  the  political  base  of  the  area  and  effectively  lobby  for  better 
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allocation  of  public  funds.  And  they  may  contribute  to  reduce  the  level 
of  conflict,  distrust  and  animosity  that  exists  between  the  project  and 
the  surroundings. 

Clearly,  only  a  minority  could  be  considered  as  a  potential  market 
for  this  additional  development.  They  must  be  not  only  people  of  pro- 
gressive orientation  but  also  willing  to  participate  in  a  new  and  better 
way  of  life;  this  means  that  the  information  channels  cormiuni eating  the 
meaning  of  the  experiment  to  the  potential  future  residents  is  of 
extreme  importance.  However,  we  cannot  rely  on'mere  motivation  of  the 
newcomers  as  feeling  part  of  a  community  experiment;  this  motivation 
could  make  the  critical  difference  but  like  most  people,  they  must  be 
enticed  by  a  series  of  advantages  of  living  there.  At  this  point,  it 
is  that  the  nearness  of  Columbia  Point  to  the  CBD  and  its  exposure  to 
the  ocean  front  that  must  be  exploited;  the  design  of  the  peninsula 
must  account  for  the  need  to  make  real  all  the  potential  advantages 
of  the  site. 

The  following  chapters  of  this  report  are  an  expansion  of  the 
planning  strategy,  the  physical  design,  social  programs  and  economic 
feasibility,  plus  proposals  for  implementation  mechanisms. 
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SOCIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  PROJECT  REDEVELOPMENT 

The  successful  redevelopment  of  the  public  housing  project  lies 
at  the  core  of  any  plan  for  the  Columbia  Point  peninsula,  and  successful 
social  programs  and  institutional  structures  lie  at  the  core  of  any 
successful  plan  for  the  project.  The  physical  designs  of  the  future 
community  at  the  project  must  be  closely  related  to,  and  originated 
from,  the  social  designs.  The  first  step,  as  was  discussed,  should 
be  the  institutional  change  in  the  project's  ovmership,  which  could 
be  achieved  in  two  steps,  first  through  a  Tenant- Management  Corporation, 
to  pass  later  on  a  full  fledge  Housing  Cooperative-and  if  possible, 
skip  the  first  one  and  start  directly  with  the  second,  depending  on 
the  institutional  circumstances.  Then,  other  cooperative  programs 
should  be  added,  such  as  Labor  (for  rehabilitation  or  construction). 
Service  and  Production  (backyard  and  cottage  industries),  and 
Consumers  Cooperatives,  Community  Gardening  and  Farming,  Small  Shops, 
and  the  more  traditional  social  programs  such  as  Employment  Assistance, 
and  Day  Care  Centers. 

Each  social  program  or  institutional  structure  is  defined  by  its 
characteristics  as  well  as  by  the  necessary  implementation  stages 
and  fund  sources. 

Tenant  Management  Corporation 

This  can  be  considered  the  first  incremental  stage  towards  a  full 
cooperative  ownership.  The  traditional  nature  that  this  approach  takes 
for  us  means  that  it  should  be  considered  only  if  the  outright  change 
in  ownership  appears  to  be  slowed  down  by  obstacles.  According  to 
the  NAHRO.  "the  concept  of -tenants  managing  public  housing  projects 
grew  out  of  the  frustration  of  tenants  who  had  to  bear  the  failures 
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in  funding  and  management  of  housing  programs.  The  underlying  notion 
is  that  as  tenants  increase  their  share  of  participation  in  management, 
and,  indeed,  control  the  management  of  their  developments,  they  will 
create  a  more  satisfactory  environment  for  themselves  than  housing 
authorities  can  or  will  provide  for  them."  The  NAHRO  assessment  of 
the  THC  at  Bromley-Heath,  for  instance,  has  been  very   positive. 
The  goals  of  a  TMC  can  be  specified  as: 

a)  Reduction  of  deterioration  of  the  project  and  improvement  of  the 
physical  environment  through  community  involvement; 

b)  Increase  the  community  control  of  management  services  and  of 
the  decisions  which  affect  the  tenants'  daily  lives,  in  terms 

of  more  equitable  grievance  systems,  eliminate  unnecessary  rules 
that  affect  the  tenants'  dignity,  provide  better  and  more  coordinated 
social  services  and  lift  the  income  limitations  so  as  not  to 
lose  upwardly  mobile  tenants; 

c)  Create  job  training  for  maintenance  and  management  positions  for 
their  own  residents; 

d)  Reduce  the  dependence  on  the  BHA  and  increase  self-sufficiency;  and 

e)  Improve  the  self-image. 

However,  not  in  all  cases  a  TMC  would  be  justified;  there  are 
some  prerequisites  that  must  be  present  in  the  project,  in  order  to 
permit  the  TMC  an  opportunity  for  effective  action.  The  prerequisites 
are: 

a)  The  physical  and  social  conditions  in  the  project  must  be  really 
downgraded,  to  establish  the  rason-d'etre  for  the  TMC. 

b)  There  must  be  strong  community  organizations  in  the  project, 
with  willingness  to  work  together  and  cooperate. 

c)  A  wide  base  of  tenant  support  must  be  visible,  defined  as  an 
attendance  of  at  least  25%  at  the  meetings. 

d)  A  comprehensive  survey  of  tenants  priorities  and  needs  must  be 
made. 

e)  There  must  be  availability  of  seed  money  for  the  establishment 

of  programs,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  planning  and  training  staff. 
In  Bromley-Heath,  $200,000  were  obtained  as  seed  money  from  OEO. 
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^^  JeHod!''''*  ^^  ^°°''  relationship  with  the  BHA  during  the  transitional 
g)  Legal  and  technical  services  must  be  made  available. 

In  Columbia  Point,  the  prerequisite  a)  is  obviously  present; 
that  is,  the  TMC  is  certainly  needed.  The  weakest  prerequisite  is 
b).  the  level  of  community  organizations  in  the  area  is  low,  and, 
as  expressed  by  the  BHA  in  the  TPP  Report  on  Columbia  Point,  "The 
greatest  unmet  need  in  this  development-and  in  fact,  this  city  is 
for  basic  community  organization."  This  means, that  strong  actions 
to  build  up  such  organizations,  probably  using  the  existing  ones  as 
a  base  is  the  highest  .priority  in  the  plan,  especially  considering 
that  all  of  the  other  proposals  rely  heavily  on  community  organizations 
also.  There  seems  to  be  no  major  obstacle  for  a  good  relationship 
with  the  BHA,  which  means  that  the  prerequisites  d),  f),  and  g)  could 
be  present;  and  e)  could  have  reasonable  possibilities  of  obtaining 
seed  money. 

The  TMC  should  be  focused  on  some  specific  areas  of  concern,  where 
its  action  could  have  most  impact;  these  areas  are: 

a)  Increasing  the  tenant  care  of  their  habitat,  including  control 
and  reduction/elimination  of  vandalism. 

b)  Upgrading  of  the  physical  environment  and  eventually  reduction 
Of  the  vacancy  rates  as  units  are  reverted  to  livable  conditions. 

c)  Improving  security  in  general,  with  the  possibility  of  tenants' 
patrols. 

d)  Improving  the  relationship  between  management,  maintenance  crews 
and  tenants,  as  well  as  the  responsiveness  of  each  group  to  the 

^^  thl^VAC^   ^'°^  training  and  placement  of  tenants  in  positions  within 

f)  Widening  of  the  income'mix  of  the  tenants,  through  improving 
economic  situation  and  increasing  the  income  limit-to  avoid  losinq 
the  successful  families.  ^ 

g)  Using  the  TMC  structure  to  stabilize  the  community  organization, 
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h)  Providing  organizational  and  administrative  skills  to  tenants. 

i)  Generating  additional  income  through  the  TMC. 

j)  Using  the  TMC  structure  as  basis  for  a  non-profit  corporation 
or  a  Community  Development  Corporation  (CDC),  and  as  channel 
to  receive  funds  from  the  federal  government  or  private  foundations, 

k)  Saving  costs  to  the  BHA,  that  can  be  redistributed  in  the  form 
of  rent  reductions  or  be  placed  in  escrow  to  build  up  equity 
for  downpayment  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  project  by  a 
tenants'  cooperative. 

The  formation  of  a  TMC  requires  a  series  of  carefully  planned 

steps,  in  order  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress.  The 

proposed  implementation  of  a  TMC  in  Columbia  Point  could  be  achieved 

through  the  following  series  of  actions: 

1)  A  series  of  explorative  meetings  with  the  various  agencies  now 
active  in  the  project  must  be  carried  out,  in  order  to  coordinate 
their  roles  in  the  formation  of  the  TMC.  The  agencies  consulted 
must  include  APAC,  the  Task  Force,  the  Alcoholism  Program,  the 
Health  Center,  and  very  especially  the  Tenants'  Action  Council, 
which  could  be  the  core  around  which  the  Tf'lC  could  be  formed. 

2)  The  tenants  should  be  informed  of  the  proposals,  and  a  survey 
must  be  conducted  to  assess  the  perceived  priorities  from  the 
tenants'  point  of  view. 

3)  Private  foundations  and  government  agencies--including  the  BHA 
must  be  reached  to  obtain  seed  money  for  planning  purposes,  for 
a  total  of  approximately  $5,000. 

4)  Legal  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  B.L.A.P.,  as  to  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  a  non-profit  corporation  and  its 
responsibilities  in  managing  the  project. 

5)  There  must  be  a  search  of  sources  to  obtain  technical  assistance, 
in  terms  of  training,  maintenance  operation,  application  for 
grants,  etc.  Among  the  possible  sources,  the  Dorchester  Technical 
Assistance  Corporation,  the  BHA,  and  local  universities  are  some 
examples. 

6)  Negotiations  with  the  BHA  must  be  started,  to  acquire  the  self- 
management  contract. 

7)  Grant  applications  to  finance  the  establishment  of  the  TMC  must 
be  filed.  The  estimated  total  required  is  in  the  order  of 
$200,000,  and  possible,  sources  include  OEO  and  private 
foundations. 
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8)  Immediate  pilot  projects  should  be  started  to  generate  community 
support  from  the  beginning,  in  which  maintenance  is  stressed. 
Such  pilot  projects  must  be  small,  effective  and  close  to  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people,  being  the  best  instrument  to  develop 
credibility  and  organizational  structure. 

9)  A  job  training  program  must  be  started,  oriented  to  the  needs  of 
the  TMC  functioning  and  using  funds  or  resources  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Youth  Development  Program  (APAC),  U^lass, 
and  BHA,  among  others. (This  step  must  be  coordinated  with  a  more 
general  job  training  program,  to  be  discussed  below.) 

10)  Creation  of  several  mechanisms  to  run  the  TMC,  such  as  scheduled 
tenants'  meetings,  grievance  procedures,  v/ork  priorities,  etc. 

11)  Finally,  some  suggested  details  to  help  achieve  success.  Main- 
tenance duties  should  be  established  at  thescale  of  individual 
buildings,  with  the  maintenance  personnel  being  residents  of 
their  assigned  buildings,  as  far  as  possible.  This  would 
permit  greatest  personal  contact  and  understanding  of  the 
problems. 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects,  after  the  organization  of  the 
community,  is  the  generation  of  feasible  sources  of  funds.  For 
seed  money,  the  BHA  and  private  foundations  may  be  the  most  locical 
candidates.  For  set-up  capital,  GEO  and  private  foundations  could 
be  considered.  It  must  be  stressed,  that  once  the  TMC  is  established, 
it  should  be  self-sufficient,  since  it  would  function  based  on  its 
own  self-generated  income--and  hopefully,  it  would  even  obtain 
a  surplus.  / 

As  mentioned,  the  TMC  must  be  seen  as  a  transitional  stage 
leading  to  a  more  advanced  situation.  The  TMC,  beingr.a  non-profit 
corporation  organized  upon  a  wide  community  structure,  is  the  ideal 
core  to  develop  a  CDC  and/or  Housing  Cooperative.  In  this  trans- 
itional stage,  the  tenants  relieved  the  BHA  from  the  financial  burden-- 
and  frustration--of  maintaining  the  project;  however,  they  could  only 
put  sweat  equity  if  the  ownership  is  finally  transfered  to  them. 
This  change  to  a  more  advanced  stage  means,  ultimately,  the  end  of 
public  housing  with  all  its  stigma  and  degration,  and  the  beginning  of 

a  cooperative  community,  attending  their  housing  needs  by  themselves. 
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Housing  Cooperative 

This  final  and  definitive  stage  is  designed  to  mean  the  acquisition 
of  the  Columbia  Point  project  by  the  tenants  (and  future  low  and  moderate 
income  families),  obtained  from  the  BHA  and  the  Federal  government 
(who  holds  the  outstanding  debt),  and  its  conversion  to  a  tenant-owned 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  cooperative.  The  reasons  to  propose 
a  change  in  ownership  have  been  well  explained,  the  reasor^  to  establish 
a  cooperative  form  of  ownership  need  an  explanation. 

In  a  cooperative  form  of  ownership,  the  resident  obtains  the 
dwelling  unit  by  owning  shares  in  the  cooperative,  but  does  not  own 
the  unit  in  the  way  in  which  a  condominium  resident  would.  The  number 
of  shares  in  the  cooperative  entitles  the  resident  to  a  unit  of  a 
given  size.  If  the  resident  moves  away,  the  resident  sells  the  shares 
back  to  the  cooperative,  at  a  price  that  has  been  determined  by  the 
regulations  of  the  cooperative.  The  members  decide  if  the  cooperative 
should  be  non-profit,  limited-profit,  or  any  other  type.  This  organ- 
ization would  assure  several  key  conditions:  first  that  the  project 
would  still  be  made  available  to  low  and  moderate  income  people  (despite 
of  its  desirability),  second  that  the  labor  and  cash  contributions  put 
by  the  residents  v/ould  be  credited  to  their  financial  benefit,  and 
third  that  speculation  would  not  destroy  the  original  aims  of  the 
cooperative.  We  believe  that  no  other  form  of  ownership  would  have 
permitted  these  three  key  conditions  to  materialize  within  the  present 
circumstances. 

Since  the  decisions  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  residents,  the 
admissions  policy  could  be,  designed  to  allow  people  from  the  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  to  continue  living  in  the  place,  regardless  of 
its  desirability--avoiding  thus,  the  bidding  off  by  more  affluent  groups. 
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Furthermore,  all  the  cash  and  labor  contributions  put  by  the  residents 
in  their  units,  or  the  common  property,  would  not  be  lost  financially-- 
as  it  may  happen  under  rental  conditions--because  they  would  be  credited 
as  increases  in  property  values.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  became 
wery   desirable,  some  people  would  fall  in  the  temptation  of  speculating 
with  the  sale  of  their  units— which  would  eventually  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  other  moderate  income  families  to  move  in.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  by  requiring  all  units  to  be  sold  back  to  the 
cooperative,  crediting  of  course,  the  contributions  made  and  a  share 
of  the  increase  in  values  experienced  by  the  area,  to  a  limit  approved 
by  the  membership.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  successful  housing 
cooperative  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  income  composition  of  the 
residents,  since  the  rise  in  property  values  resulting  from  the  residents' 
efforts  (and  exogenous  factors  as  well)  cannot  help  but  raise  the  price 
of  the  shares.  Indeed,  the  change  in  image  and  the  generation  of 
financial  as  well  as  environmental  benefit  for  the  residents  cannot 
have  other  effects  than  this.  Thus,  the  future  newcomers  to  the 
project  could  be  expected  to  be  in  the  moderate  income  and  even  low- 
middle  income  brackets.  One  role  of  the  cooperative  should  be  to 
control  individual  speculation,  beyond  gains  not  approved  by  the  member- 
ship. It  is  clear  that  poor  families  should  start  their  own  housing 
cycle,  exactly  as  the  Columbia  Point  residents  should  do  now,  rather 
than  jump  into  a  better,  but  more  valuable  and  advanced  stage. 

The  cooperative  system  in  Massachusetts  is  controlled  by  statutes 
in  Chapter  121A  (non-profit  corporations)  and  Chapter  180  (non-profit 
charitable  organizations).'  Both  statutes  permit  a  40-year  tax  exemption, 
although  the  debt-equity  ratio  demanded  in  the  first  case  could  present 
a  difficulty.  The  release  of  public  housing  to  private  property  has 
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at  least  one  precedent  in  Massachusetts:  based  on  Chapter  884,  the 
American  Park  Project  in  Lynn  was  transferred  to  a  non-profit  corporation 
for  rehabilitation.  However,  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
precedent  and  Columbia  Point,  the  Lynn  project  was  a  State  and  not 
a  Federally  financed  housing  project,  as  is  Columbia  Point.  This  meant 
that  Lynn  was  redeveloped  according  to  the  MHFA  standards,  which  may 
not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Columbia  Point— and  as  will  be  discussed, 
may  not  even  be  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  federal  financing  of 
the  project  would  present  no  major  problem,  there  is  Federal  Law 
(Title  1,  Section  2  (2)(c),  1963)  that  allows  resale  of  federal  property 
at  any  price  agreed  upon.  There  is  also  the  precedent  of  Pruitt  Igoe 
in  St.  Louis,  in  v;hich  HUD  retired  the  outstanding  debt  on  a  public 
housing  project,  before  its  demolition.  It  can  be  expected  that,  if 
instead  of  blowing-up  the  project,  it  is  rehabilitated,  the  Federal 
government  would  react  even  more  favorably  to  the  forgiveness  of  the 
outstanding  debt,  or  to  negotiate  a  feasible  arrangment.  Thus,  there 
is  a  good  possibility  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  BHA  agreeing 
to  release  the  project  to  a  non-profit  corporation  to  be  formed  by 
tenants  of  Columbia  Point.  Depending  on  the  negotiations,  the  price 
of  the  transaction  could  range  from  zero  to  twelve  million  dollars, 
which  is  the  BHA  outstanding  debt. 

An  analysis  of  funding  and  financial  sources  is  essential  to 
permit  the  cooperative  of  the  acquisition,  management  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  project.  One  of  the  most  important  alternatives  are  the  Federal 
programs  236  and  312,  which  are  subsidized  loans  at  below  market  interest 
rate;  these  programs  reduce  the  interest  in  private  loans  to  1%  and  3%, 
respectively.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  a  few  cases  in  New 
York  City,  good  fiscal  management  and  rehabilitation  through  self-help 
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have  been  so  successful  that  even  with  market  rate  loans  the  units 
are  within  reach  of  low  income  families.  Private  foundations  are  a 
source  of  funds  that  should  also  be  investigated. 

The  detailing  of  the  housing  cooperative  programs  have  been 
studied  at  length  by  Robert  Kolodny  in  his  "Self  Help  in  the  Inner 
City,"  published  by  United  Neighborhood  Houses  in  New  York  City. 
This  section  has  drawn  from  that  publication.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  type  of  goals  that  a  cooperative  could 
aim  at;  they  are: 

a)  The  tenants  should  have  a  "stake"  in  the  condition  of  the  buildings, 
in  this  way  a  sense  of  participation  and  responsibility  is  fostered. 

b)  The  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  gain  control  over  their  habitat, 
and  be  encouraged  to  improve  it. 

c)  The  tenants  should  have  economic  benefits  from  their  improvement 
efforts,  such  as  lowered  maintenance  expenses,  lowered  rehabilitation 
costs,  income  tax  advantages,  elimination  of  the  owner's  profits 

(if  any)  and  increased  property  values. 

d)  The  tenants  should  have  a  new  feeling  of  permanance  in  their 
housing. 

e)  It  would  be  possible  to  tap  a  huge  potential  in  terms  of  creativity 
and  self-expression,  by  having  the  residents  own  and  improve  their' 
habitat. 

f)  This  would  also  permit  a  sense  of  accomplishment  to  emerge,  and 
eventually  self-respect  a  dignity. 

g)  And  this  v/ould  lead  to  a  community  with  better  social  cohesion 
and  better  environment  in  which  to  raise  a  family. 

In  order  to  propose  a  housing  cooperative,  some  prerequisites 

must  be  present  or  must  be  provided,  in  order  to  permit  an  effective 

action.  These  prerequisites  are: 

a)  Tenants  should  participate  fully  in  the  development  of  the 
whole  project  proposal. 

b)  Adequate  financing  at  below  market  interest  rates  (BMIR)  and  rent 
supplements  for  fixed  incomes  must  be  available  in  adequate  levels. 
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c)  The  rehabilitation  plans  must  be  calibrated  to  the  residents' 
income;  this  may  lead  to  the  re-evaluation  of  rehabiltation: 
standards  normally  required  for  federal  programs--an  example  is 
the  one  from  the  236  program  which  is  too  high  for  our  income 
groups  in  Columbia  Point. 

d)  There  must  be  good  response  from  the  public  agencies  to  the 
tenants'  initiative,  including:  an  agreement  between  the  BHA 
and  HUD  to  sell  the  project  to  the  cooperative  at  minimum  cost; 
provision  of  tax  abatements;  provision  of  essential  neighborhood 
services  by  the  City;  and  expedition  of  bureaucratic  processes. 

e)  Legal  and  technical  assistance  must  be  available  early  and 
throughout  the  program. 

f)  Tenant  leadership  and  agency  collaboration  must  be  developed. 

g)  Tenants  must  be  educated  in  the  different  aspects  of  their  new 
roles:  ownership  orientation,  community  work,  management, 
maintenance  and  even  leadership  responsibilities. 

h)  Seed  money  is  necessary  to  expedite  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  and  pay  the  initial  professional  help. 

i)  Finally,  welfare  financing  of  equity  for  downpayment  should  be 
made  available  in  justified  cases;  in  riew  York  City  this  amounts 
to  $750.00. 

None  of  the  above  prerequisites  are  impossible  to  develop  in 

Columbia  Point,  although  almost  without  exception,  it  will  be  necessary 

to  v;ork  hard  to  have  them.  Prerequisites  a)  and  g),  which  focus  on 

a  viable  community,  could  be  achieved  using  the  existing  organizations-- 

and  especially  the  several  tenant  groups--as  a  base  and  bringing  experienced 

cadres  from  related  neighborhoods  such  as  Roxbury.  It  must  be  mentioned 

that  the  blacks  in  the  project  are  watching  and  learning  from  the 

community  approach  brought  by  the  Puerto  Ricans,  characterizes  by 

tighter  networks  and  self-help.  Most  of  the  prerequisites  dealing  with 

positive  attitudes  from  government  agencies,  such  as  d)  and  f)  are 

within  reach,  since  the  attitude  of  the  BHA  leans  towards  the  positive 

side.  Probably  the  financial  prerequisites  such  as  b),  parts  of  d), 

h)  and  i)  could  be  the  ones  demanding  more  negotiations  and  patience. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  technical  prerequisites  such  as  c) 
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are  key  to  successful  programs,  being  possible  to  achieve  through  a 
planning  process  closely  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  problem. 

The  housing  cooperative  should  select  the  areas  of  impact  to 
concentrate  its  action;  they  are: 

a)  Assuring  a  sound  long  term  investment  to  its  members,  becoming  a 
sort  of  forced  savings  organization. 

b)  Introducing  rehabilitation  as  a  key  action  to  upgrade  the 
environment,  combined  with  formal  and  informal  controlling  of 
vandalism. 

c)  Lowering  the  turned-over  of  residents  and  filling  rapidly  the 
large  number  of  vacancies. 

d)  Reducing  the  costs  of  management  and  maintenance  of  the  project. 

e)  Developing  a  more  stable  community. 

f)  Attracting  additional  development  to  the  peninsula,  such  as 
commerical,  recreational,  community  facilities  and  congenial 
residential  areas. 

g)  Maximizing  the  social  gains,  such  as  growing  self-reliance 
spirit  and  improved  community  image. 

h)  Maximizing  the  income  tax  gains,  for  real  estate  tax  and 
mortgage  interest  deductions. 

i)  Minimizing  the  effect  of  the  BHA  debt  and  the  bondholders  interests. 

All  these  appear  as  impact  areas  in  v/hich  the  cooperative  could 
have  a  sizable  impact. 

Finally,  the  steps  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  housing 
cooperative  should  be  defined;  they  are: 

1)  The  agencies  related  to  Columbia  Point  must  be  coordinated  and 
induced  to  participate  as  sponsors  of  the  cooperative-including 
APAC,  the  Task  Force,  the  Tenants'  Policy  Council,  UMass,  and 
others. 

2)  The  tenants  agreement  to  the  new  status  must  be  secured,  followed 
by  their  participation  in  structuring  the  cooperative  procedures. 

3)  Seed  money  for  planning  and  program  packaging  must  be  obtained 
from  private  sources,  including  the  use  of  possible  surplus  from 
the  operation  of  any  previous  Tenant  Management  Corporation— as 
discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

4)  Pilot  programs  must  be  started  to  gain  information  and  experience 
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and  to  insure  community  participation  as  v;ell  as  to  try  the  first 
contact  with  the  cadres  from  other  neighborhoods.  The  buildings 
of  96,100  and  104  Monticello  could  be  the  first  pilot  projects, 
and  the  v/orkers  from  the  United  Community  Construction  Viorkers 
(UCCW),  experienced  in  training  community  leaders  for  self-help 
programs,  could  be  the  cadres. 

5.  Technical  and  legal  advisers  should  be  contracted  (see  Appendix 
for  description  of  their  responsibilities.) 

6.  Meetings  with  the  BHA  and  Federal  agencies--HUD  mainly--should 

be  initiated  to  discuss  the  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
project  by  the  cooperative. 

7.  Negotiations  should  be  started  with  potential  non-profit  sponsors 
to  create  an  "umbrella"  group  for  the  cooperative;  such  sponsors 
could  include  CIRCLE  (from  Roxbury),  UMass,  the  Catholic  Church 
(owner  of  the  Boston  College  fligh  School),  and  others.  The  best 
alternative  could  be  to  formalize  this  alliance  of  "umbrella" 
groups  in  a  Community  Development  Corporation  (CDC)--as  will  • 

be  discussed  in  detail  later. 

8.  Technical  studies  should  be  completed  to  estimate  the  rehabilitation 
costs,  yearly  expenses,  community  services,  etc. 

9.  The  acquisition  price  for  the  project  must  be  finned  up  between 
the  cooperative  and  HUD  and  the  BHA. 

10.  The  complete  housing  cooperative  proposal  should  be  packaged, 
including  the  estimation  of  monthly  costs  and  the  total  project 
costs  to  be  used  in  applying  for  financing  under  the  different 
programs;  i.e.  HUD  236  or  312  programs.  Urban  Homesteading,  etc. 

11.  If  the  housing  cooperative  is  formed,  the  financing  is  obtained 
and  in  general,  all  the  conditions  are  approved  by  the  relevant 
agencies--then  begins  the  organization  of  the  cooperative.  This 
would  include  training  in  ownership  procedures,  mianagement,  main- 
tenance, and  cooperative  decision-making. 

12.  The  community  planning  and  design  processes  developed  through 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  pilot  projects  of  Monticello  Avenue 
should  be  continued  and  expanded  to  the  whole  area. 

13.  Start  the  rehabilitation  work,  after  completing  negotiations 
with  the  local  labor  unions  and,  if  agreed  upon,  with  the  UCCW. 

14.  The  cooperative  should  be  incorporated,  including:  set-up  of 
its  internal  structure--meetings,  dues,  elections--;  preparation 
and  filing  of  prospectus;  clearance  through  official  agencies; 
and  development  of  occupancy  agreements. 

15.  Complete  arrangements  to  fill  the  vacant  units. 
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16.  And  finally,  smooth  up  the  operations  of  the  cooperative  as  a 
continuous  process. 

The  change  from  a  public  housing  project  to  a  housing  cooperative 

should  have  been  completed;  the  change  towards  a  self-respecting, 

independent  community  would  be  well  under  way. 
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Service  and  Production  Cooperatives. 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  a  successful  redevelopment 
in  Columbia  Point  is  the  increase  in  family  income,  through  the 
generation  of  employment,  as  was  mentioned  before.  However,  it  was 
clear  that  conventional  programs  may  not  have  any  major  impact,  due  to 
the  social,  economic  and  locational  constraints  faced  by  low  income 
groups  and  minorities.  The  approach  was  to  generate  within  the  project 
as  much  employment  as  possible,  that  is,  the  community  itself  should 
try  to  organize  feasible  job  opportunities.  This  is  where  the  proposal 
of  backyard  and  cottage  industries  was  introduced,  as  a  way  of  encouraging 
low-technology,  community-owned  enterprises,  with  heavy  labor  input  and 
minimal  capital  requirements.  The  Service  and  Production  Cooperatives 
are  the  institutional  framework  in  which  such  programs  could  be 
implemented.  The  necessary  steps  for  their  establishment  are: 
1)  Conduct  a  survey  of  the  availablp  <;ifm<:  in  ^-^,^  ,,  •  . 

necessary  -^r?o'5Ss???rt^r^e:5'?S.rr:i.r^JL^:^°"-''"  '■' 

A  ^odel  for  this  proposal  1s  the  United  Co^unity  Construction 
Workers  (UCCW)  of  Roxbury,  which  established  a  storefront  for  local 
artisans  and  craftsmen.  These  local  workers  take  jobs  on  assignment 
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and  sell  within  their  own  community.  The  UCCW  has  also  community 
workshop  facilities  to  train  residents  in  furniture-making,  carpentry, 
woodworking,  etc.  In  Columbia  Point,  this  model  could  be  expanded  to 
include,  besides  furniture  and  woodv;orking,  also  fix-it  shops  special- 
izing in  repairs  of  many  items:  bicycles,  automobiles,  home  structures 
and  mechanical  systems,  appliances,  shoes,  clothes  and  others.  Crafts- 
manship could  be  developed  in  ceramic,  metal  and  other  media;  "soul" 
and  "Latin"  food  could  be  offered  in  regional -oriented  restaurants. 
We  must  remember  that  these  communities  could  offer  some  of  the  most 
expensive  commodities  in  an  industrial  society,  that  is,  hand-made  goods 
and  personal  services. 

The  initial  funding  sources  for  "seed  money"  could  be  obtained  from 
OEO  and  some  private  foundations;  however,  after  a  while,  the  different 
enterprises  should  be  self-supporting. 
Community  Gardening-Farming. 

Another  critical  aspect  of  a  successful  redevelopment  of  the  penin- 
sula is  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  for  the  residents.  In  this 
respect,  orthodox  policies  have  been  noticeably  incapable  of  affecting 
living  costs  to  any  meaningful  degree.  Within  the  approach  of  relying 
on  self-sufficienty,  several  programs  could  be  developed  which  would 
have  a  more  powerful  impact;  one  of  them  is  the  gardening-farming  program. 
Urban  farming  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the  U.S.  city,  involving 
the  use  of  unbuilt  land  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  other 
farm  foods.  We  say,  relatively,  because  it  has  been  a  time-honored 
tradition  in  other  times  and  other  cultures;  so  many  of  the  dwellings 
in  the  Third  World,  from  squatter  to  middle-class  groups,  have  been 
devoting  a  small  parcel  of  their  courtyards  and  patios  to  the  cultivation 
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of  vegetable  gardens,  and  even  the  growing  of  chickens  and  other  domestic 
animals.  In  different  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  been  traditional  to 
have  small  week-end  bungalows  with  vegetable  gardens;  the  Victory 
Gardens  in  this  country  are  only  one  of  the  many  examples  of  precedents 
of  this  program.  However,  at  the  present  time,  this  activity  has  only 
been  identified  with  the  middle-class  fad  for  natural  foods,  and  thus 
most  examples  are  actually  suburban  gardening.  If  the  affluent  inhabi- 
tants of  suburbia  find  food  gardening  rewarding,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  public  housing  should  not  find  it  doubly 
rewarding. 

The  space  required  for  this  program  is  not  particularly  extensive, 
considering  that  in  any  human  habitat  there  are  always  some  areas  left 
for  "open  space;"  however,  these  areas  must  fulfill  some  environmental 
criteria,  such  as  sunlight  hours  per  day.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  12'  by  15'  plot,  plus  $9  in  seeds  could  yield  the  equivalent  of  $250 
in  food  bills,  in  our  region.  (It  should  be  noted  that  estimates  vary 
regarding  cash  equivalents  of  yields,  since  the  composition  of  the 
crops  may  have  an  important  effect.)  The  estimate  mentioned  above 
indicates  that,  if  the  aim  is  to  provide  most  of  a  family's  yearly 
vegetable  supply  through  gardening,  a  plot  of  700  square  feet  would  be 
sufficient.  Clearly,  the  seasonal  constraints  would  determine  that 
only  part  of  the  supply  could  be  consumed  fresh;  however,  the  program 
leaves  open  many  alternatives  for  bartering  produce  and  even  selling 
surplus  outside  of  the  community. 

The  advantages  of  this  program  can  not  be  measured  only  in  economic 
or  even  health  terms;  environmentally  there  would  be  an  improvement  with 
the  care  of  green  areas  of  considerable  variety  and  socially  there  would 
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be  an  increase  in  community  solidarity  and  informal  control  -  pillage 
of  crops  is  a  first  security  condition. 

There  is  also  legislation  at  different  government  levels  that 
relates  to  farm  gardening.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
in  1974  (Chapter  654)  to  facilitate  the  use  of  empty  city  and  state 
lands,  by  conmunity  groups  or  individuals,  free  of  charge.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  provides  technical  advice,  seeds  and  fertilizer. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  recognizes  gardening  as  a  recreation 
activity,  which  frees  federal  land  to  be  devoted  to  this  use  and  provides 
50%  federal  funding. 

Columbia  Point  has  many  resources  which  have  potential  to  be  very 
valuable  for  farm  gardening.  In  its  population  there  are  some  people 
with  good  agricultural  experience  -  probably  due  to  their  rural 
origins  -  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  engage  in  such  a 
program;  actually,  we  have  been  informed  that  on  several  past  occasions 
individuals  have  started  small  gardens.  Furthermore,  the  high  level 
of  unemployment  in  the  community  makes  this  an  ideal  activity,  at 
least  for  partof  the  year;  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  particularly 
high  in  the  young  adult  age  brackets  reinforces  the  suitability  of  the 
proposition.  Obviously  this  should  be  considered  a  seasonal  activity, 
but  it  could  easily  be  dovetailed  to  other  winter-oriented  employment. 
In  terms  of  land,  there  is  an  abundance  of  "open  space"  allocated  now 
and  to  be  in  the  proposed  plan;  the  main  problem  is  that  most  of  the 
area  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  organic  fill  and  in  some  spots 
there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  topsoil.  Thus,  the  addition  of  a  minimum 
of  topsoil  is  one  of  the  technical  preconditions  necessary.  Another 
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problem  is  the  present  shadow  pattern  thrown  by  the  high-rise  buildings; 
however,  the  proposed  plan  contemplates  the  removal  of  some  of  those 
buildings  based  on  environmental  (sun  and  wind  shadow),  vacancy  and 
deterioration  criteria  and  as  a  result,  the  natural  conditions  v/ould 
be  considerably  improved  for  farm  gardening.  In  terms  of  technical 
advice  and  sponsorship,  apart  from  the  different  government  agencies 
mentioned  above,  the  agricultural  experts  from  UMass,  which  has  a 
recognized  department,  could  provide  considerable  help  --  actually, 
UMass  offered  some  land  for  gardening,  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
main  need  to  implement  this  program  is  that  of  a  framework  of  community 
organization.  This  need  was  also  found  in  terms  of  the  previous  programs 
and  has  been  a  recognized  weakness  of  Columbia  Point;  thus,  a  strong 
series  of  action  oriented  to  build  up  community  organizations  is  a 
high  priority  and  would  have  a  key  effect  in  most  of  the  proposed 
program  areas. 
Food  and  Consumers  Cooperatives. 

Another  program  oriented  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
formation  of  cooperatives  for  consumers  and  specifically  dealing  with 
food  supplies.  These  programs  would  simply  bind  people  together  to 
buy  wholesale  food  for  themselves;  present  cooperative  experiences  in 
the  region  show  that  a  savings  in  the  order  of  20%  could  be  achieved. 
The  organization  of  these  cooperatives  is  based  on  the  allocation  of 
some  hours  per  week,  for  every  member,  to  pick  up  the  produce  at  the 
wholesale  market,  store  it  in  the  cooperative  facilities  and  manage  its 
distribution  to  the  rest  of  the  membership,  plus  ancillary  tasks 
such  as  maintenance  of  the'storage  facilities.  Furthermore,  it  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  need  of  facilities  to  store  and  distribute 
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as  well  as  vehicles  to  bring  the  produce  from  the  market  to  the  coopera- 
tive. 

An  additional  possibility  is  to  sign  agreements  with  farmers  in 
the  region  surrounding  the  metropolitan  area,  to  rent  their  land  for 
the  cultivation  by  members  of  the  cooperative.  This  has  been  experienced 
in  Wisconsin,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  farmers'  income  and  savings 
of  up  to  $300  per  family  in  their  supply  of  vegetables.  Obviously, 
the  reverse  commutation  pattern  implicit  in  this  program  would  put  a 
burden  on  the  transportation  available  to  the  community.  However, 
in  our  case,  if  the  program  of  community  farm  gardening  in  the  peninsula 
described  above  is  successful,  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  would 
be  produced  locally,  reducing  the  need  for  transportation  even  for  the 
food  cooperative.  Actually,  depending  on  land  availability  and 
coimunity  interest,  it  could  be  possible  to  develop  farm  gardening  at 
a  real  cooperative  level,  involving  a  scale  larger  than  the  family 
plots;  this  would  permit  the  growing  of  a  considerable  production  of 
vegetables  and  other  produce  next  to  the  consumers,  reducing  the 
dependency  to  the  wholesale  market.  If  this  expanded  farm  gardening 
program  is  successful  and  a  surplus  results  from  its  production,  it 
could  be  sold  to  the  outside  market  --  transforming  a  consumers  into 
a  producers  cooperative. 

A  small  food  cooperative  is  now  being  organized  at  Columbia  Point; 

this  effort  should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  The  stages  necessary 

to  expand  this  enterprise  to  a  scale  reaching  most  people  in  the  community 

are  the  following: 

1)  Space  for  the  food  cooperative  should  be  allocated;  given  the  amount 
of  empty  available  space  within  and  nearby  the  project,  this  cannot 
be  a  difficulty.  The  proposed  plans  must  indicate  the  location  of 
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such  facilities,  including  convenient  access  for  trucks  delivering 
produce  and  for  pedestrians  from  the  community. 

2)  Links  with  a  series  of  organizations  must  be  established  soon.  The 
existing  food  cooperatives  (Boston  Food  Cooperative,  for  instance) 
should  be  contacted  for  advice.  Wholesale  producers  should  be 
contacted  to  explore  commercial  feasibility:  the  grocery  wholesalers 
in  Quincy  and  Framingham,  the  meat  wholesalers  of  Newbury  Square  in 
Roxbury,  the  Mew  England  Produce  Center  (winter  only)  and  a  number 
of  local  farmers  (summer  only). 

3)  Also,  working  relationship  should  be  established  between  the  program 
developing  the  farm  gardening  --  both  family  and  commercial  --  and 
the  Small  Shops  program,  to  be  presented  below. 

In  terms  of  funding  sources,  seed  money  could  be  obtained  from 

private  foundations,  but  after  the  cooperative  is  started  the  operations 

must  be  self-supporting. 

Small  Shops  Program. 

As  mentioned  before,  every  program  proposed  for  Columbia  Point 

should  fulfill  more  than  one  objective.  If  the  objectives  of  increasing 

the  local  generation  of  employment  and  of  improving  the  level  of  community 

services  are  put  together,  it  is  clear  that  a  program  satisfying  both 

is  one  that  encourages  the  generation  of  small  shops,  owned  and  operated 

by  the  residents  themselves.  As  in  other  programs,  this  represents 

only  a  relative  experiment;  traditionally  public  housing  projects  have 

been  devoid  of  any  locally  owned  store,  but  the  case  is  very  different 

in  most  ethnic  neighborhoods,  including  low  income  ones.  Puerto  Rican 

neighborhoods  have  seen  the  growth  of  many  small  shops,  many  of  them 

catering  to  the  taste  and  traditions  of  their  culture,  and  it  is  an 

almost  universal  experience  that  a  considerable  share  of  employment 

in  squatter  settlements  of  the  Third  V/orld  originates  in  local  stores. 

These  stores  are  more  than  just  distributors  of  goods  and  services 

tailored  to  the  clientele  culture;  they  are  also  informal  sources  of 

credit  --  selling  goods  to  be  paid  on  paycheck  day  --  and  a  social 
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center  for  exchange  of  information  and  unscheduled  meetings. 

The  types  of  shops  that  may  be  planned  for  are  those  that  are 
most  needed  by  the  community  and  thus  may  have  better  chances  of  success: 
grocery  stores,  newspaper  and  candy  stands,  drug  stores,  book  and  record 
shops,  laundries,  restaurants  and  bars,  and,  very  important,  market 
stands  to  sell  produce  and  hand-made  products  --  perhaps  during  "fair 
days,"  not  too  different  from  the  Italian  Market  in  the  North  End.  In 
order  to  develop  this  program,  the  following  steps  are  necessary: 

1)  Conduct  a  survey  of  potentially  feasible  stores,  according  to  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  residents;  this  survey  should  provide 
types,  sizes,  profitability  and  required  skills.  One  parameter  in 
this  analysis  would  be  to  survey  the  existing  mobile  stores  --  small 
trucks  selling  different  goods  that  arrive  at  the  project  and  stop 
at  specific  locations  to  conduct  their  trade  within  a  given  time 
period. 

2)  Elaborate  a  program  of  small  shops  and  their  possible  locations, 
based  on  the  data  obtained  from  the  survey  and  a  spatial  analysis 
fo  the  site  and  housing. 

3)  Establish  relationships  with  several  organizations  that  may  provide 
assistance  of  different  kinds:  UMass,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
minority  businesses  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  CIRCLE  CDC,  etc. 

4)  Conduct  a  survey  of  readily  available  space  in  the  project  and  in 
the  Mall,  according  to  the  framework  of  the  proposed  program  and 
tentative  locations.  For  instance,  ground  floor  units  or  extensions 
of  existing  structures  may  be  very  appropriate  solutions. 

5)  Establish  contact  with  the  financial  sources.  Possible  funding 
sources  are:  local  banks,  OEO,  private  foundations,  CIRCLE  CDC,  and, 
in  the  future,  a  Community  Development  Bank  --  whenever  it  is  set  up. 

Construction  Cooperative. 

It  was  already  mentioned  that  the  housing  project  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  tenants,  organized  as  a  housing  cooperative;  it  was  also 
mentioned  that  most  of  the  responsibility  for  upgrading  the  physical 
environment  would  be  placed  upon  the  residents.  This  is  an  integral 
part  of  an  approach  that  emphasizes  self-determination  based  on  different 
criteria.  Economically,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ask  the  residents 
to  pay  for  conventional  rehabilitation,  and  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
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force  the  BHA  to  do  this  task  --  especially  if  one  considers  that  the 
aim  of  the  BHA  cannot  be  to  bring  only  Columbia  Point  up  to  standards, 
but  to  improve  all  the  other  public  housing  projects.  The  financial 
capacity  of  the  BHA  is  simply  short  of  achieving  this  goal,  or  even 
of  approximating  it.  Furthermore,  it  was  postulated  that  unless  radical 
changes  take  place  in  the  social  environment,  at  the  same  time  that 
physical  changes  are  occurring,  vandalism  and  ill -care  would  soon  revert 
the  project  to  its  present  deteriorated  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  effective  channels  to 
bind  people  together  in  tight  community  networks  is  common  work.  Thus 
it  appears  logical  to  set  up  construction  cooperatives,  in  which  the 
residents  would  pool  the  labor  capacity  together  to  improve  the  physical 
environment,  after  their  ownership  has  been  established. 

Some  corments  have  to  be  added.  More  conventional  self-help 
programs,  often  based  on  single  families  working  on  their  own  unit, 
were  not  considered  appropriate  because  they  would  not  build  up  corxiunity 
organization  as  well  as  comiunity  control  over  the  process;  furthermore, 
they  tend  to  be  relatively  inefficient,  because  either  each  family  is 
overtrained  -  considering  they  will  rehab  or  build  only  one  unit  - 
or  the  result  of  their  work  is  qualitatively  deficient  -  considering 
the  time  involved  and  the  cost  of  materials  used.  Instead,  the  proposed 
program  is  oriented  to  the  generation  of  a  labor  cooperative  which  would 
do  the  work  as  an  organization  and  allocate  the  benefits  according  to 
a  criteria  of  need  and  contribution  of  its  members.  Another  important 
consideration  is  that  the  aim  should  not  be  to  bring  the  units  "up  to 
standard;"  this  goal  has  often  been  related  to  ambitions  (middle-class) 
standards  and  has  resulted  in  the  impossibility  of  affecting  any  improve- 
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ment  at  all  --  or  if  the  improvements  have  been  implemented,  the  units' 
rent/price  has  increased  out  of  the  low  income  groups'  capacity  to  pay. 
For  this  reason  the  aim  should  be  to  progressively  improve  the  habitat, 
without  any  specific  minimal  threshold,  but  allowing  for  continuous 
development  towards  a  desirable  state;  in  this  way  people  would  be 
able  to  pay  for  what  they  do  and  the  environment  would  be  constantly 
upgraded.  Clearly,  these  strategies  are  related,  as  in  previous  cases, 
to  the  experience  of  low  income  people  in  the  Third  World,  as  well  as 
to  the  vernacular  production,  maintenance  and  upgrading  of  dwellings 
in  most  preindustrial  areas  of  the  world,  including  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

In  order  to  implement  such  a  program  of  progressive  improvement 

of  the  project  through  a  construction  cooperative,  the  following  steps 

are  necessary: 

1)  Conduct  a  survey  of  existing  housing  conditions,  pinpointing  the 
pattern  of  vacancies,  deterioration  and  other  relevant  factors. 

2)  Conduct  research  work  on  the  desirable  housinq  units,  considering 
the  way  of  life  of  the  resident  families;  this  would  provide  data 
on  direct  access  to  the  land,  size  of  the  unit  (as  square  footage 
and  as  number  and  type  of  rooms),  internal  orqanization  of  the  units 
and  similar  ones   It  is  likely  that  changes  in  the  breakdown  of 
buildings  and  units  may  result  from  this  analysis. 

3)  Develop  the  design  for  prototypical  solutions;  this  should  cover 
rnulH  h!  It  A   °^  l\l^   existing  buildings  as  well  as  new  units  which 
S?  thP  Lh^K   IJ-^^\PT]'u^  "''''"'  ^^^'^^  t^^°^^h  the  same  approaches 
as  the  rehab   This  should  be  done  in  collaboration  with  the  residents 
The  reasons  for  considering  the  contingency  of  new  units  is  that  some 
?o.  .L?!"-   ?^  units  may  have  to  be  eliminated  and  there  may  be  need 

i  Irconsi-5"redVrUicai!  '  ^'''^'\   ^"'^'"^  ""''^  ''  '''   neighborhood 

^^  nlnV^^,   D°"^^'^  '"'^^  potential  training  organizations,  such  as 
.n5  tLh  •  i'T^,'.'"  °'"'^^''  ^°   P^°^^'ds  t^e  i^^'tial  organizational. 
Contac  wJthVipn  '  '°  thefirst  class  of  cooperative  workers. 
v^?,MhiVj!^i  u  '.Tu'  '^'"'^'^  organization,  would  also  permit 
valuable  feedbacks  of  the  prototypical  designs. 

5)  Obtain  front  end  (or  seed)  money  from  funding  sources. 
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6)  Prepare  working  drawings  and  other  technical  documents  and  call  for 
bids  for  the  supply  of  materials  and  specialized  labor,  if  any. 

7)  Approach  funding  sources  to  obtain  commercial  and  long  term  loans. 

8)  Prepare  the  financial  plan  of  the  construction  cooperative  program 
and  present  it  to  the  residents  for  discussion  and  acceptance.  This 
could  be  done  within  the  framework  of  the  housing  cooperative,  since 
families  not  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  habitat 
would  mean  a  negative  externality  for  the  rest.  This  indicates  that 
membership  in  the  housing  cooperative  would  be  contingent  to  member- 
ship in  the  construction  cooperative,  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance that  should  be  explained  clearly  to  the  residents. 

9)  Set  up  the  legal  organization  of  the  housing  cooperative,  which  should 
include  its  relationship  to  the  housing  "umbrella"  cooperative,  its 
financial  scheme,  and  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  members,  among  which  the  priority  criteria  to 
assign  improved  units  is  essential. 

10)  Set  up  the  physical  organization  of  the  cooperative,  including  labor, 
storage,  tools  and  materials,  etc. 

The  necessary  legal  and  technical  advice  could  be  the  same  used  in 
the  "umbrella"  housing  cooperative.  It  must  be  added  that  at  the 
present  time  (Spring  1975)  the  first  two  points  are  completed,  and  by 
the  next  semester  (Fall  1975)  the  third  point  would  be  completed  and 
contacts  with  CIRCLE  would  be  fairly  advanced. 

Possible  fundings  sources  for  this  program  are  local  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  (for  the  different  types  of  loans)  and 
private  foundations  (for  the  front  end  money). 

And  finally,  we  should  also  try  some  orthodox  programs,  seeking 
to  benefit  the  few  residents  who  may  have  a  possib-ility  of  success  with 
them.  Foremost  among  the  conventional  programs  is: 
Job  Counselling,  Training  and  Placement. 

The  necessary  steps  to  implement  this  program  are: 

1)  Preparation  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  marketable  skills,  educational 
background,  interests  and  availability  of  residents;  this  survey  has 
already  been  proposed  by  the  BHA. 

2)  Develop  the  characteristics  of  the  program  based  on  the  previous  survey. 
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3)  Establish  links  with  existing  public  and  private  training  programs, 
including  the  UMass  technical  assistance  programs;  also  with  train- 
ing programs  that  may  be  developed  within  the  project,  as  part  of 
other  operations  --  such  as  housing  construction  cooperative,  farm 
gardening,  etc. 

4)  In  close  relationship  with  those  other  programs  within  the  neigh- 
borhood, stress  the  emphasis  on  housing-related  job  training; 

this  should  be  oriented  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  housing  cooper- 
ative --  maintenance,  administration  --  and  the  construction  cooper- 
ative --  construction  skills  in  the  rehab  and  new  units,  management. 

5)  In  close  relationship  with  other  programs  also,  provide  job  train- 
ing in  the  areas  found  viable  by  the  service  and  production  coopera- 
tives --  craftsmanship,  repairs,  personal  services  --  and  farm 
gardening,  and  small  shops  program. 

6)  Collaborate  in  the  establishment  of  day  care  centers,  to  permit 
the  high  percentage  of  female  heads  of  households  --  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  women  in  the  project  --  to  work  part  or  full  time. 

7)  To  assure  continuity,  part  of  the  training  should  be  oriented  tov/ards 
the  generation  of  future  teachers  and  cadres,  wnich  could  permit  the 
expansion  of  the  program,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  neighborhood 
needs  through  local  personnel. 

8)  In  order  to  have  access  to  employment  outside  the  area,  some  trans- 
portation system  should  be  created,  such  as  charter  buses  to  suburban 
industrial  parks,  unless  employment  centers  could  be  found  within 
the  MBTA  area  of  influence. 

Funding  sources  for  this  program  are  very   important,  because  it 
is  not  expected  that  it  could  be  self-supporting,  like  the  previous 
programs.  Possible  funding  sources  include  the  Target  Projects  Program 
of  the  BHA,  OEO  and  private  foundations. 

This  program,  the  only  really  conventional  one  in  the  "package," 
completes  the  set  of  programs  proposed  as  the  social  infrastructure  to 
permit  a  healthy  development  of  the  peninsula  and  its  resources  according 
to  our  strategy  of  self-determination  for  its  people.  It  is  now  time 
to  discuss  the  development  program  for  Columbia  Point  in  physical  terms. 
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DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PENINSULA 

The  development  program  for  the  total  peninsula  is  concerned  with 
the  physical  and  spatial  characteristics  of  the  planning  actions  inten- 
ded in  Columbia  Point,  including  quantitative  breakdowns,  land  capacities 
and  densities,  locational  strategies  and  social  policies,  staging,  and 
relationship  v/ith  the  social  programs  discussed  before.  This  develop- 
ment program  must  define  the  physical  and  spatial  characteristics  of 
several  components:  existing  and  proposed  housing,  both  commercial  and 
cooperative;  the  ancillary  facilities  to  residential  developments,  such 
as  education,  health,  and  municipal  services;  existing  and  proposed 
commercial  centers  of  several  types;  local  and  regional  recreation 
and  open  space;  transportation  systems,  both  private  and  public;  and 
the  future  of  existing  institutions  and  businesses  in  the  area.  How- 
ever, since  not  all  of  these  components  are  equally  important,  in 
terms  of  initial  planning  decisions,  only  the  critical  components  will 
be  dealt  with  in  detail;  once  such  key  elements  are  defined  and  their 
design  and  financial  viability  asserted,  it  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  add  the  complementary  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
valuable  to  include  in  the  initial  programming  some  of  the  spatial 
implications  of  the  social  programs  discussed  before. 

Income  Population  Mix 

The  mix  of  different  income  groups  in  a  residential  area  has 
been,  for  some  time,  a  critical  link  between  social  and  physical  pro- 
grams. The  assumption  is  that  segregation  by  income  must  be  reduced 
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and as  a  result,  many  government  agencies,  such  as  the  MHFA,  have  esta- 
blished guidelines  which  aim  at  obtaining  a  mix  of  low-,  moderate-,  and 
middle-income  groups,  with  the  first  two  groups  being  the  overwhelming 
majority. 

In  our  proposed  planning  strategy,  one  of  the  basic  goals  is  to 
provide  a  higher  level  of  integration  in  the  peninsula;  integration 
that  is  understood  as  within  the  area  --population  mix--  and  between 
the  area  and  the  city  --  linkages.  The  first  type  of  integration  is 
the  one  related  to  the  issue  of  population  composition  and  must  be 
analyzed  carefully.  The  expected  results  of  developing  an  income- 
mixed  population  in  the  peninsula  are  several:  first,  a  substantive 
addition  of  middle  income  families  and  individuals  could  be  a  powerful 
element  to  change  the  "image"  of  Columbia  Point.  Furthermore,  this 
more  affluent  population  could  provide  the  necessary  profit-component 
to  make  the  development  of  the  peninsula  feasible,  as  well  as  permit- 
ting the  use  of  part  of  these  benefits  as  internal  subsidies  to  the 
project  re-development;  also  they  would  increase  sizably  the  internal 
market  of  the  peninsula,  permitting  more  and  better  services  to  be 
provided.  Finally,  their  inclusion  could  improve  the  level  of  poli- 
tical feasibility  of  the  plan,  since  Dorchester,  South  Boston  and  UMass 
would  look  more  favorably  at  the  introduction  of  middle  income  groups. 
Probably  our  basic  social  concern  is  that  social  integration  per  se 
is  a  precondition  to  a  civilized  urban  community. 

However,  there  are  two  critical  issues  emerging  from  this:  one 
is  the  question  of  how  many  of  these  middle-incomes  are  necessary  to 
form  a  critical  mass  and  generate  the  benefits  spelled  above;  the  other 
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is  the  question  of  who  these  middle-income  would  be,  i.e.,  who  might 
be  willing  to  move  to  Columbia  Point. 

There  are  no  "hard  and  fast"  answers  to  these  questions;  the  impor- 
tance lies  more  on  the  broad  qualitative  issues  they  raised  than  on  any 
quantitative  accuracy.  The  question  of  the  critical  mass  suggests  that 
in  order  to  generate  a  self-sustaining  development  process,  in  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  attract  and  maintain  the  middle  income  groups 
in  the  peninsula,  they  must  beome  a  visible  majority.  The  hypothesis 
is  that  the  low  income  project  must  become  part- of  a  much  larger  commu- 
nity, the  bulk  of  which  would  be  middle  income.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  moderate  income  groups,  which 
appear  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  MHFA  breakdown.  The  reason 
is  is  that  moderate  income  groups  belong,  by  large,  to  the  white  ethnic 
working  class,  which  is  among  the  most  vehemently  opposed  to  integra- 
tion with  the  blacks.  Those  groups  have  formed  the  core  of  the  movement 
opposing  bussing  in  Boston  and  there  has  oeen  a  growing  polarization 
between  them  and  the  blacks.  (The  fact  that  the  moderate  income 
working  class  is  more  visible  in  their  segregation  attitudes  might 
only  show  that  the  suburban  isolation  of  the  middle  class  has  made  a 
similar  attitude  for  them  unnecessary.)  In  any  case,  the  potential 
market  for  moderate  income  groups  in  the  peninsula  may  not  be  very 
promising  until  the  whole  image  has  changed  considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  count  the  whole  middle 
income  market  as  a  potential  one.  As  mentioned  before,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  focus  of  these  "liberal"  groups  that  could  be  motivated 
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by  a  combination  of  factors.  The  combination  of  factors  should  include 
idealistic  ones  --  the  participation  in  an  experiment  in  community 
living  together  with  enterprising  minority  groups  --  plus  self-serving 
incentives  --  such  as  full  utilization  of  the  recreational  potentials 
of  the  site,  within  a  few  minutes  of  commuting  time  to  downtown  Boston. 

As  a  result,  the  proposed  population  composition  for  the  whole 
peninsula,  including  the  project,  differs  considerably  from  the  conven- 
tional MHFA  guidelines.  The  breakdown  differences  are  detailed  in 
table  10. 

Table  10:  Proposed  and  MHFA  Population  Dreakdown.  by  Income  Group 
Income  Group    Proposed    Population  Breakdown    MHFA 


Low 

25% 

Moderate 

20 

Middle 

55 

20 
40-50 
30-40 


The  proposed  population  composition  de-emphasizes  the  percentage 
of  mdderate  income  groups,  keeping  them  at  20%  of  the  total  and  empha- 
sizes the  share  of  middle  income  groups,  which  is  set  at  55%  of  the 
total.  The  low  income  groups,  which  are  essentially  the  project  resi- 
dents, are  planned  to  be  25%  of  the  total.  In  this  way,  over  half  of 
the  population  would  correspond  to  the  middle  income  groups  that  would 
be  the  demand  market  for  the  commercial  residental  development. 

The  population  composition  is  also  important  in  determining  the 
total  population  in  the  peninsula.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  assumed 
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that  the  present  population  of  the  project  would  remain  constant  and 
even  allowed  to  grow  until  stabilization  is  reached;  the  main  criteria 
being  that  no  family  should  be  forced  to  leave  and  that  the  size  of  the 
community  would  have  enough  critical  mass  to  permit  its  self-development 
This  means  that  the  project's  population  could  be  programmed  around  the 
level  of  800  families,  a  few  dozens  over  the  present  population.  (How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  the  physical  plant  would  also  remain  con- 
stant, since  the  allocation  of  space  per  family  in  the  rehabilitation 
scheme  could  vary  considerably.) 

If  the  figure  of  800  families  -  or  dwelling  units-  is  accepted 
for  the  project  area,  this  means  that  the  low  income  groups  would  be 
reaching  this  same  total;  perhaps  a  few  moderate-income  families  could 
live  there  also,  but  its  share  would  likely  remain  small.  As  a  result, 
under  the  MHFA  guidelines  (20%  low  income)  the  total  development  should 
be  programmed  to  be  4.000  dwelling  units.  On  the  other  hand,  under  our 
proposed  guidelines  (25-o  low  income)  the  total  development  should  be 
programmed  to  be  3,200  dwelling  units.  One  advantage  of  our  proposed 
guidelines  is  that  it  would  result  in  an  ecologically  more  viable  plan, 
with  a  better  relationship  between  man  and  land.  Of  course,  another  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  would  result  in  an  economically  more  viable  plan, 
since  there  would  be  a  much  larger  proportion  of  units  requiring  no 
subsidy  and  generating  positive  returns. 

The  proposed  program  for  the  residential  development  is  detailed 
in  table  11. 

Table  11:  Residential  Program,  by  Income  Groups.  Columbia  Point 

"-^^  "'""'^  800  dwelling  units 

Moderate  income  540 

Middle  income  1,760 

■"■o^^^l  3,200 
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The  initial  proposal  is  that  there  are  two  clearly  identifiable 
groups:  the  low  income  one  is  related  to  the  present  population  of  the 
project  plus  additions  of  future  similar  residents;  the  middle  income 
one  is  related  to  the  commercial  development.  The  moderate  income  group, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  be  composed  by  several  different  subgroups: 
some  could  be  more  prosperous  residents  of  the  project  —  if  our  social 
programs  are  successful,  as  we  expect--,  others  could  be  low-middle  class 
people,  with  housing  expectations  above  their  financial  capacity.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  consider  that  some  moderate  income  families  could  be 
living  in  the  present  project,  while  others  might  be  living  in  the 
commercial  developments  --  either  in  lower  price  units  or  through  some 
rent  subsidy  program,  most  likely  a  combination  of  both. 

This  initial  population  composition  program  is  based  on  social 
considerations  mainly.  It  was  mentioned  that  this  breakdown  would 
also  be  better  from  the  points  of  view  of  ecology  and  economics,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  test  these  assumptions  more  deeply.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram must  now  be  related  to  the  capacity  of  the  land;  and  this  land 
considered  should  be  made  up  only  by  those  parcels  suitable  for  resi- 
dential development. 

Land  Residential  Capacity 

The  rather  constrained  conditions  in  Columbia  Point  are,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  planner,  a  relative  advantage  because  there  are 
few  viable  alternatives.  In  other  owrds,  the  less  "freedom"  there  is, 
the  easier  it  is  to  progress  rapidly  in  the  planning  process.  As  mentioned. 
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the  peninsula  is  roughly  divided  betv/een  a  northern  residential  sector 
and  a  southern  institutional  sector.  In  the  southern  sector,  most  of 
the  land  is  under  the  property,  and  has  been  developed  by,  large  insti- 
tutions: the  Boston-Harbor  campus  of  UMass  and  the  Boston  College  High 
School  ;  the  open  space  area  between  them  is  now  used  as  athletic  fields 
by  the  BC  institution  and  is  an  unlikely  residential  site,  for  both 
political  and  locational  circumstances.  To  the  east,  most  of  the  land 
near  the  Morrissey  Boulevard  has  been  already  used  up  by  businesses. 
Thus,  only  the  northern  sector  could  be  considered  for  residential 
development;  this  initial  assessment  of  land  capacity  is  aimed  at 
estimating  the  possible  development  load  for  residential  use  in  this 
sector,  but  it  would  not  prevent  changes  after  a  detailed  site  plan 
has  been  elaborated.  (The  feedback  between  physical  design  and  pro- 
gramming is  an  essential  component  of  the  planning  process.) 

In  the  northern  residential -oriented  sector,  there  are  three  iden- 
tifiable parcels : 

A)  The  Bayside  Ilall  parcel:  Of  its  34.5  acres,  8  acres  are  taken  by 
the  shopping  center  and  most  of  the  remaining  is  devoted  to  parking 
—  at  the  present  both  uses  are  "paper  uses"  since  the  center  is 
vacant  in  its  most  part  and  ttie  parking  is  mostly  used  by  the  nearby 
First  National  Bank  building.  Only  8  acres  remain  open.  However, 
its  several  assets  make  this  parcel  very  important:  it  has  excellent 
accessibility  --  next  to  the  Expressway  and  within  walking  distance  to 
the  MBTA  station,  from  where  downtown  Boston  is  a  few  minutes  away--; 
it  has  close  contact  with  the  ocean  front  and  magnificent  views  to  the 
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Dorchester  Bay,  the  CBD  and  the  islands;  and  v;henever  the  Mall  is  reopen, 
it  v;ould  have  excellent  commercial  and  community  services.  This  parcel 
suggests  that  the  most  suitable  development  should  be  high-rise  apart- 
ments, built  over  the  air  rights  of  the  shopping  center  --  and  using 
its  roof  as  terrace  --  oriented  to  the  childless  couples  and  singles 
submarket.  Thus,  any  reference  to  land  area  could  be  highly  deceiving 
since  the  specific  design  of  these  housing  complexes  could  result  in 
different  numbers  of  dwellings. 

B)  The  Columbia  Point  Public  Housing  Project:  "Of  the  54,5  acres  of 
the  project,  33.7  acres  are  still  preserved  as  open  space  --  part  of 
which  is  being  improved  now  as  active  recreation  grounds--;  the  rest 
is  built  up, -occupied  by  the  public  housing  structures.  The  gross 
density  over  the  whole  site  is  less  than  30  du  per  acre,  but  the  net 
density  in  the  built  up  area  is  almost  75  du  per  acre.  As  mentioned, 
most  of  the  project  would  be  rehabilitated,  except  for  those  buildings 
that  should  be  eliminated;  the  rest  of  the  available  site,  net  of 
recreation  and  farming  space  could  be  developed  with  more  low  income 
units.  However,  since  the  share  of  low  income  dwellings  has  been 
fairly  well  established,  it  is  necessary  only  to  check  that  the  parti- 
cular design  suits  the  environmental  needs  of  the  community.  There 
are  too  many  variables  to  permit  a  close  estimation  of  "capacity" 

--  for  instance,  the  extent  to  which  the  rehabilitation  operations 
would  enlarge  the  size  of  the  dwellings  and  reduce  the  absolute  number 
of  units. 

C)  The  Northeast  End  of  the  Peninsula:  The  29.3  acres  in  this  parcel 
are  all  undeveloped,  and  actually  they  are  showing  still  the  effects  of 
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the  last  fill-in  operations.  Its  location  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula 
gives  this  parcel  enviable  views  and  access  to  any  ocean  front  recreation 
that  may  be  developed,  constituting  a  privilege  residential  site  v/ithin 
minutes  of  dov/ntown  Boston.  At  the  present  it  is  ov/ned  by  UMass,  but 
there  should  not  be  any  obstacle  to  include  this  parcel  in  the  develop- 
ment, either  after  eminent  domain  acquisition  by  the  City  or  as  a  UMass. 
contribution  to  the  development  corporation  --  if  UMass  finally  abandons 
the  last  minute  idea  of  bringing  the  Kennedy  Library  there. 

There  could  be  other  parcels  that  may  have  been  considered,  such 
as  the  filling  of  Savin  Hill  Cove  or  an  extension  of  filling  in  Dor- 
chester Bay.  Both  of  them  v/ere  found  to  be  ecologically  and  politically 
questionable,  and  were  not  seriously  considered.  However,  there  could 
be  minor  acreages  that  could  be  incorporated  as  residential  sites, 
once  the  design  is  explored  deeper,  such  as  the  southwestern  strip  of 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  If  these  minor  parcels  became  feasible  design-wise, 
the  program  could  be  altered  slightly,  although  their  addition  could 
do  no  more  than  compensate  for  unforeseeable  losses  in  the  parcels  as- 
sumed wholly  residential;  it  can  be  expected  that  the  site  design 
could  propose  other  non-residential  uses  in  the  parcels  A,  B,  and  C, 
thus  reducing  the  net  acreage.  This  relative  uncertainty  is  inherent 
in  the  initial  loops  of  the  feedback  between  programming  and  design. 

After  the  identification  of  potentially  residential  parcels,  it 
is  important  to  assign  density  values  to  the  different  building  types 
likely  to  be  considered  in  them.  A  summary  of  such  density  values  is 
included  in  table  12. 
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Table  12:  Proposed  Densities,  by  Building  Types  (du's  per  acre) 
Building  height    Low  Value    Middle  Value    High  Value 

One  story 
Two  story 
Walk-up 
Elevator 

The  allocation  of  building  types  to  the  parcels  will  follow  a 
set  of  planning  criteria  which  is  detailed  later,  but  that  essentially 
is  based  on  the  well-known  trade-off  between  space  and  access.  Thus, 
the  most  accessible  areas  will  be  allocated  higher  density  and  higher 
buildings,  while  the  less  accessible  areas  will  receive  lower  buildings 
and  lower  densities.  As  a  result,  the  residential  development  in 
Bayside  Mall  would  be  high  rise  apartment  buildings,  while  the  Northeast 
End  would  be  a  mix  of  two-story  town  houses  and  mid-rise  apartments. 
The  types  in  the  project  are  determined,  first  by  the  rehabilitation 
conditions,  and  second  by  the  technology  that  could  allow  construction 
cooperatives  to  work  successfully;  but,  as  was  mentioned,  the  project 
would  be  allocated  the  threshold  level  of  800  dwellings  based  on  other 
previous  considerations.  The  capacity  estimates  are  detailed  in  table 
13,  where  it  is  assumed  that  only  a  percentage  of  the  parcel  is  under 
residential  use. 
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Table  13:  Land  Capacity,  by  Residential  Parcel,  Columbia  Point  (du's) 
Parcel    Building  height    Low  value       Middle  value    High  value 


Bayside  Hall  : 

Elevator 

480-720 

720-960 

1,200 

Northeast  End : 

2-story 

123 

205 

307 

Walk-up 

410-512 

512-615 

2 

615-820 

Total 

1,013-1,355 

1.437-1,780 

,122-2,327 

Note:  Bayside  Mall  was  assumed  to  be  35%  developable  for  residential 
purposes,  i.e.,  a  total  of  12  acres. 

The  Northeast  End  was  assumed  to  be  70«  developable  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  i.e.,  a  total  of  20.5  acres. 
Thus,  the  potential  land  capacity  in  the  two  parcels,  exclusive 
from  the  project  site,  ranges  from  over  1,000  to  over  2,300  dwelling 
units  —  depending  on  density  values  chosen  within  a  given  building 
type,  that  is  the  intensity  of  the  development.  Since  the  proposed 
program,  exclusive  of  the  project,  v/as  estimated  to  be  of  2,400  du's, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  design  the  plan  closer 
to  the  higher  intensity  values.  It  is  true  that  the  development  of 
the  southwestern  strip  of  Mt.  Vernon  --  opposite  the  project--  and  the 
southwestern  strip  of  the  parcel  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  with 
higher  residential  buildings  (mid-rise  elevator  type)  would  permit  the 
design  of  the  rest  with  more  moderate  intensities. 

In  any  case,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  program  constitutes  the 
upper  feasible  limit,  as  long  as  the  size  and  proportion  of  low  income 
population  is  held  at  the  selected  levels. 
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Neighborhood  Structure  and  Integration  Strategy 

The  strategy  through  v/hich  the  different  social  groups  could  be 
peacefully  accommodated  in  the  peninsula  constitute  not  only  a  social 
issue,  but  a  physical  one  as  v/ell.  The  distribution  and  location  of 
the  different  social  groups  is  one  of  the  key  design  decisions  to  be 
taken  in  a  successful  development  of  the  peninsula.  The  social  mix  to 
be  progranmed  has  already  been  proposed,  in  terms  of  income  groups  that 
can  also  be  read  as  racial  ones.  The  public  housing  project,  as  was 
mentioned,  is  composed  by  a  heavily  non-white  population  --  over  half 
is  black  and  over  one-fourth  is  Puerto  Rican  --  mostly  low  income  with 
a  high  percentage  in  welfare.  The  proposed  newcomers  would,  in  its 
most  part  be  yery   different,  except  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
families  that  would  be  incorporated  in  the  project.  The  newcomers 
would  be  mostly  middle  income  and  white,  and  although  they  must  be 
willing  to  participate  in  the  integration  experiment,  it  is  doubtful 
that  they  would  intermingle  locationally  with  the  present  population. 

The  fact  that  U.S.  cities  are  segregated  is  well  known;  the  fact 
that  most  cases  in  which  low  income  groups  --  even  if  whites  --  were 
intermingled  with  middle  class  people  ended  up  in  failure  should  be 
equally  known.  In  these  cases,  the  working  class  people  turned  inwards, 
as  a  reaction  towards  an  alien  subculture.  Social  segregation,  cutting 
across  class  and  racial  lines,  is  the  perverse  expression  of  the  U.S. 
tendency  to  see  its  home  as  a  key  component  of  social  status  and  its 
neighborhood  as  an  enclave  to  protect  privileges.  One  thing  is  to 
acknowledge  segregation  as  wrong,  the  other  is  to  plan  for  integration; 
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simply  to  propose  an  end  to  segregation  could  be  a  mirage  without  prac- 
tical effects. 

Planning  should  go  with  the  people,  not  against  them,  if  one  wants 
to  really  achieve  part  of  the  objectives.  The  problem  should  be  resta- 
ted in  a  different  way.  There  are  individual  objectives:  living  with 
one's  peers;  and  there  are  social  objectives:  integrating  the  urban 
community.  Although  both  objectives  appear  to  be  in  conflict,  this  is 
not  absolute  and  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them.  Segregation  should 
also  be  restated;  it  is  bad  not  only  becuase  it  is  homogeneous  --  pre- 
venting different  people  from  living  in  the  area  --  but  also  because 
it  occurs  in  large  areas  --  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  contact  between 
heterogeneous  groups.  The  introduction  of  scale  is  the  key  step  in 
our  strategy.  In  effect,  scale  is  an  essential  element  to  analyse 
population  distribution-  since  depending  on  the  area  selected,  the 
same  distribution  could  appear  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous.  The 
negative  aspect  of  the  segregation  patterns  in  the  U.S.  is  that  it 
has  been  determining  larger  and  larger  homogeneous  areas  --  be  that 
ghettoes,  or  suburbia.  Manipulation  of  the  scale  aspects  of  popula- 
tion distribution  would  allow  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  private 
and  social  objectives  mentioned  above. 

The  strategy  consists,  simply,  on  planning  a  mosaic  of  small 
neighborhoods,  each  of  them  homogeneous  and  each  of  them  of  the  mini- 
mum size  that  could  be  recognized  as  a  nieghborhood  of  peers  by  the 
residents.  In  this  way,  the  individual  objective  of  homogeneity  is 
satisfied,  while  the  social  objective  of  homogeneity  is  approached. 
People  living  in  small  neighborhoods  cannot  avoid  seeing,  talking  with, 
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dealing  with,  walking  through  and  in  general  relating  with,  the 
surrounding  neighbors.  This  strategy  requires  a  close  approximation 
to  the  neighborhood  size  that  is  seen  as  viable  by  the  residents  -- 
a  field  in  which  sociological  experience  is  not  conclusive  --  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  the  small  neighborhoods  are  to  be  bounded  and  rela- 
ted. Thus,  the  planning  task  could  be  interpreted  as  the  design  of 
the  minimum  viable  neighborhoods,  in  which  homogeneity  would  be  allowed; 
and  their  integration  in  a  mosaic  of  neighborhoods  over  the  urban  area. 
At  the  urban  scale,  then,  population  would  be  heterogeneously  distri- 
buted, with  a  rough  grain  of  mix. 

This  strategy  could  be  criticized  as  accepting  part  of  the  segre- 
gation patterns.  It  is  true  that  this  is  accepted,  as  an  expression 
of  the  individual  objectives;  and  increasingly,  we  may  find  that  even 
the  low  income  people  and  minorities  would  demand  peer  neighborhoods 
--  as  a  reaction  towards  asserting  their  identity.  An  approach  dis- 
regarding completely  these  individual  objectives  may  be  the  recipe  for 
failure,  and  if  we  want  to  implement  a  degree  of  change,  this  acceptance 
is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  each  community  would  be  prevented 
from  isolating  themselves  in  their  own  small  world;  the  limited  size 
of  their  neighborhoods  would  force  them  to  be  in  daily  contact  with 
the  surrounding  areas.  Daily  contact  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
people  "different"  from  a  given  group  may  be  the  best  way  of  eroding 
distrust  and  conflict,  since  most  of  the  racial  violence  originates 
in  ignorance.  For  this  reason,  social  and  physical  strategies  are 
closely  linked,  and  the  policy  of  achieving  integration  within  the 
peninsula  led  to  the  design  approach  of  basing  the  development  on 
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small  neighborhoods  of  homogeneous  population.  The  existing  project 
constitutes  one  obvious  neighborhood  and  others  should  be  programned 
and  designed. 

Sociological  literature,  scant  and  inconclusive  as  it  is,  tends 
to  support  our  strategy.  Herber  Cans,  for  example,  wrote  that  there 
are  "two  very  different  kinds  of  integration  policy:  micro-integration 
and  macro-integration.  By  imcro-integration,  I  mean  integration  of  the 
block  or  neighborhood;  by  macro-integration,  I  mean  integration  of  the 
community  but  not  of  its  blocks  or  neighborhoods.  Micro-integration 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  actual  integration;  it  means  that 
people  of  different  class  and  race  will  be  sharing  those  physical 
spaces  in  which  potential  integration  could  become  actual  integration. 
Macro-integration  puts  less  pressure  on  people  to  engage  in  actual 
integration,  without,  however,  precluding  it.  Instead,  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  social  relations  with  heterogeneous 
community  members  on  a  voluntary  basis:  the  spatial  separation  from 
heterogeneous  others  gives  them  a  choice"   (Gans,  1973).  Susskind 
also  confirms  this  point  of  view:  "The  neighborhood  unit  may  be  the 
only  acceptable  means  of  achieving  social  balance  without  opening  up 
the  floodgates  of  indiscriminate  mixing  of  social  classes".  And, 
furthermore,  "racial  micro-integration  is  rare,  except  temporarily 
when  communities  are  in  racial  transition  and  until  the  "tipping 
point  is  reached"  (Susskind,  1974). 

The  problems  arising  from  small  grain  integration,  in  the  context 
of  the  U.S.  cities  are  also  recognized.  According  to  Keller,  "The 
evidence  as  gathered  from  new  towns  and  housing  estates  suggests  that 
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mixing  groups  may  actually  lead  to  hostility  and  conflict  rather  than 
to  a  more  interesting  and  varied  comtainal  life;  that  the  better-off, 
no  matter  how  defined  or  measured,  refuse  to  live  side-by-side,  not 
to  say  co-operate  in  community  clubs/projects,  with  those  they  consider 
inferior  to  them;  and  that  those  whose  conceptions  of  privacy  and 
friendship,  sociability  and  neighboring  are  opposed  will  soon  find 
themselves  pitted  against  each  other  in  resentment  or  withdrawing  into 
loneliness.  Social  contrasts  do  not  apparently  automatically  foster 
either  creative  self-  or  community  development."  (Keller,  1970) 
These  comments  should  be  temepred  with  the  caveat  that  this  behavior 
is  closely  related  to  a  class-conscious  society  who  needs  to  use 
neighborhood  and  home  as  main  indicators  of  status.  In  areas  where 
societies  are  considerably  more  egalitarian,  or  where  social  differences 
are  apparent  in  dress,  speech  and  other  personal  characteristics, 
spatial  segregation  is  absent.  This  caveat  explains  the  reason  for 
the  strength  of  spatial  segregation  in  the  U.S.,  since  it  is  a  class- 
based  society  in  whicli  the  personal  signs  of  status  are  disappearing 
fast. 

The  first  issue  in  implementing  this  strategy  of  "mosaics  of 
small  neighborhoods"  as  the  pattern  to  reconcile  the  individual  and 
social  objectives,  is  the  definition  of  the  smallest  viable  neighbor- 
hood; this  issue  is  related  to  the  sociological  research  on  groups. 
Although  in  the  literature  there  is  some  ambivalence  --  authors  refer 
to  blocks  or  to  neighborhoods  as  equivalent  concepts  --  the  real  life 
conditions  of  the  problem  reduce  considerably  the  academic  uncertainty. 
One  alternative  is  to  recognize  the  spatial  patterns  in  which  neighbor- 
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hoods  are  recognized  by  people;  most  evidence  is  that  this  linkage  takes 
place  on  streets  which  is  the  reason  for  the  use  of  urban  blocks  as 
neighborhood  units.  In  the  case  of  Columbia  Point,  the  present  layout 
of  streets  is  fairly  weak  and  it  is  possible  that  people  may  feel  more 
identification  to  residents  in  the  same  building,  or  sharing  the  same 
entrance  or  parking  lot.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  project  should 
be  re-designed,  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process,  means  that  the 
present  condition  may  not  offer  a  good  basis  to  recognize  neighborhoods. 
Furthermore,  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  proposed  population  in 
the  project  area  (800  families)  and  the  suitability  of  the  existing 
units  for  low  income  people  --  due  to  their  lowest  cost  --  are  all 
factors  indicating  that  the  project  should  be  one  of  the  neighborhoods 
in  the  peninsula. 

The  existing  situation  also  constrains  the  determination  of  other 
neighborhoods.  As  was  mentioned,  there  are  two  additional  major  areas 
that  can  be  devoted  to  residential:  one  over  Bayside  Mall  and  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  potential  size  of  the  development  at 
the  end  of  the  peninsula  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  project  (900-1,100 
units  plus),  while  that  of  the  Mall  could  be  slightly  larger.  The 
potential  submarket  for  both  areas  is  similar  from  the  point  of  view 
of  income  --  most  would  be  middle  income —  but  it  would  differ  from 
the  point  of  view  of  family  composition.  The  Bayside  Mall  should  be 
mainly  oriented  to  the  apartment-type  of  households,  while  in  the  end 
of  the  peninsula  there  could  be  a  large  proportion  of  families  with 
children.  It  seems  then,  that  each  of  those  two  other  areas  could 
constitute  differentiated  neighborhoods.  As  as  result,  the  peninsula 
could  be  seen  as  made  up  by  at  least  three  major  neighborhoods:  one 
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would  be  a  middle  income,  singles  or  childless  couples  households,  in 
high  rise  units  over  the  Mall;  the  next  one  v/ould  be  a  low  income 
neighborhood  as  evolution  of  the  present  project;  the  final  one  would 
be  a  middle  income,  family  with  children  households,  at  the  end  of  the 
peninsula.  Minor  residential  areas,  such  as  the  southwestern  strip  of 
Mt.  Vernon  Street  could  constitute  minor  subneighborhoods ,  within  this 
pattern. 

This  design  strategy  could  count  with  considerable  support.  The 
empirical  findings  of  the  MHFA  indicate  that  "tenants  who  make  a  judge- 
ment that  their  neighbors  are  similar  to  themselves  are  more  satisfied". 
This  may  be  one  of  the  critical  factors  in  atrracting  middle  class  groups 
to  the  peninsula.  But  this  strategy  may,  very  likely,  be  backed  also 
by  the  comiT;unity  organizations  in  the  project.  At  the  national  scale,  - 
Susskind  has  found  that  minority  leaders  questioned  seriously  a  small 
grain  integration  policy:  "Anything  that  threatens  to  dilute  their 
emerging  political  majority  is  subject  to  careful  scrutiny,  and  more 
often  than  not,  severe  criticism."  In  Columbia  Point,  we  have  not  found 
any  call  for  this  type  of  integration,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  prefer- 
ences seem  to  go  in  the  direction  of  preserving  the  identity  of  the 
project.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  type  of  programs  proposed 
for  the  project  residents  --  self-determination  and  self-suff iciency-- 
could  be  best  achieved  in  conditions  of  homogeneity  and  tight  comnunity 
linkages. 

Gans  provides  some  guidelines  to  implement  what  he  calls  "macro- 
integration",  that  is  similar  to  our  concept  of  mosaic  of  small  homo- 
geneous areas.  The  follov/.ing  are  some  of  his  recommendations  for  a 
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successful  development,  which  are  complemented  v/ith  our  assessment  of 
the  situation  at  Columbia  Point. 

a)  The  area  should  have  attractive  amenities  and  facilities  which  are 
not  commonly  found  in  other  areas;  in  Columbia  Point  it  could  be  the 
oceanfront  recreation,  the  easy  access  to  downtown  Boston,  and  the  social 
programs  and  experiments  being  carried  out  in  the  project. 

b)  Full  information  on  the  type  of  integration  policy  to  be  implemen- 
ted must  be  provided,  in  order  to  keep  away  those  opposed  from  it;  in 
Columbia  Point  there  should  be  emphasis  to  attract  the  population  willing 
to  participate  in  the  experiment. 

c)  Minority  residents  would  have  to  be  a  fraction  of  the  total  popula- 
tion; although  further  research  is  needed  to  determine  v/hat  fraction 

is  tolerable  for  the  majority  residents,  where  the  tipping  point  lies 
at  which  they  begin  to  be  more  anxious  about  living  in  an  integrated 
community,  and  whether  racial  quotas  are  acceptable  to  the  minority's 
political  organizations  in  the  area.  In  Columbia  Point,  this  ratio  was 
tentatively  selected  to  be  25%  of  low  income  people. 

d)  Separate  neighborhoods  and/or  blocks  for  minorities  should  be  esta- 
blished; these  individual  neighborhoods  would  probably  have  to  be 
separated  by  physical  and/or  social  barriers  to  allay  the  status  and 
property  value  fears  associated  with  integration.  In  Columbia  Point, 
there  are  or  culd  be  physical  barriers  between  the  project  and  the 

two  new  neighborhoods,  but  there  must  be  places  of  interaction  and 
linkage  as  well . 

e)  Facilities  for  the  minorities  must  be  provided,  including  transpor- 
tation, community  and  commercial  facilities  and  social  programs,  in 
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order  to  avoid  a  dual  and  unequal  system  in  the  area;  in  Columbia  Point 
a  major  effort  would  be  done  to  change  their  image  and  status  in  the 
peninsula. 

Gans  guidelines  for  macro-integration  convey  an  overcautious  impres- 
sion, probably  becuase  they  should  be  applicable  in  most  cases.  In  our 
case,  the  intention  is  to  develop  Columbia  Point  as  a  pioneer  experiment, 
not  as  a  conventional  project;  we  believe  success  in  this  pilot  project 
will  smooth  the  way  for  future  proposals,  each  of  them  of  more  progres- 
sive nature.  The  erosion  of  the  segregation  mentality,  obtained  through 
a  continuous  series  of  more  and  more  advanced  experiments,  is  in  itself 
a  major  objective;  to  see  this  as  a  mere  result  of  an  optimistic  "middle- 
classization"  of  the  low  income  groups  is  both  deceiving  and  misleading. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  the  effects  of  any  successful  inte- 
gration would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  for  change. 

Residential  Program 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  programmed  in  the  development  of  the 
peninsula  are  fairly  well  established:  if  the  population  of  the  project 
is  stabilized  at  800  families  and  those  low  income  groups  constitute 
25%  of  the  total  population  in  the  peninsula,  then  a  total  of  3,200 
units  must  be  programmed  (see  Table  11).  This  figure  represents  the 
minimum  from  the  social  point  of  view  and  the  maximum  from  the  land 
capacity  point  of  view. 

The  program  for  the  low  income  residential  areas  corresponding  to 
the  existing  project  must  be  based  on  the  needs  of  this  group  of  the 
population.  If  the  present  population  in  the  project  is  assumed  to  be 
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at  all  representative  --  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  --  then 
the  present  distribution  of  families  and  apartments,  matched  by  sizes, 
v/ould  provide  a  good  base  to  assess  any  mismatched.  Based  on  this,  it 
would  be  possible  to  program  the  future  unit  size  composition  of  the 
housing  cooperative.  Table  14  provides  the  detailed  breakdov/n  of  the 
match  between  families  and  units. 

Table  14:  Distribution  of  Families  into  Apartments,  by  Sizes, 
Columbia  Point,  1975. 

Unit  Size  cm-,-!,,  a-^ 

f.     ,  Family  Size 

(bedroom  -^ 

number)    1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9   10  11   12  Total 

1  br.     69    3 

2  56  112   57   32    4 

3  —   11   41   73   67   30   21    5 

4  1    2    3    8   19   34   32   13 

5  _-_-__    1   _.    5    5    7 


6 


72 

261 

2 

250 

15 

7 

1 

—     135 

9 

5 

3 

3       38 

2 

1 

1 

4         8 

Total     126  128  101  114   90   69   58   25   28   13   5    7  764 

Source:  BHA  Survey 

The  study  of  table  14  is  very  rewarding.  It  appears  that  somewhere 
between  80  and  155  families  (10%  to  20/o)  are  living  in  too  small  apart- 
ments, by  bedroom  count.  Since  most  of  the  families  in  the  small 
categories  (1  to  3  members)  correspond  to  the  white  elderly  groups,  the 
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situation  is  worse.  This  white  elderly  group  number  355  families  (46% 
of  the  population)  and  they  are  both  small  in  total  number  of  persons 
and  are  not  expected  to  grow  fn  the  future;  for  these  reasons  the  impact 
of  the  misfit  between  families  and  units  may  better  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  the  409  larger  families.  On  this  base,  the  percentage  of  underhoused 
families  range  from  19%  to  38%,  which  is  a  considerable  proportion. 

This  suggests  that  the  rehabilitation  program  should  aim  at  increa- 
sing the  number  of  units  in  the  sizes  most  needed:  3-,  3-,  and  5-bed- 
rooms,  with  smaller  additions  in  the  6-bedroom  5ize.  This  means  that 
some  of  the  smaller  units  may  be  joined  into  a  larger  unit,  with  the 
logical  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  units  --  which  was  one  reason 
for  proposing  additional  low-cost  units  built  by  the  same  housing  cooper- 
ative. (Another  reason,  was  that  some  buildings  may  have  to  be  demolished, 
as  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later.)  Furthermore,  the  residents  com- 
plained that  even  the  match  by  number  of  bedrooms  is  not  enough,  because 
the  units  and  the  rooms  are  so  small  in  size  that  many  of  them  feel  un- 
duly constrained.  It  is  clear  from  the  observation  of  the  bedroom  sizes, 
for  example,  that  the  rooms  are  very  restricted,  even  for  a  single  per- 
son; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  rigid  wall  configuration  does  not 
permit  a  more  flexible  use  of  the  space. 

As  a  result,  the  rehabilitation  program  must  be  established  in  the 
direction  of  generating  larger  units  --  both  in  bedroom  count  and  in 
area  --;  however,  the  impact  of  this  decision  on  the  total  project  must 
be  evaluated  once  the  design  proposals  have  been  developed,  in  order 
to  assess  the  physical  capabilities  and  implications.  In  general,  the 
target  should  be  towards  changing  the  unit  size  distribution,  with  the 
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lossess  resulting  in  the  total  number  of  units  compensated  by  the  nev/ 
cooperative  construction.  Table  15  provides  a  detail  of  the  present 
and  proposed  distribution. 

Table  15:  Existing  and  Proposed  Unit  Breakdown,  Housing  Cooperative 


Unit  Size       Existing  Proposed         Remarks 

Number    Percentage    Number    Percentage 


1-br. 

72 

9% 

72 

9% 

Elderly  units 

2 

261 

34 

84 

11 

Elderly  units 

3 

250 

33 

310 

39 

Add  60  du  's  ,  approx. 

4 

135 

18 

200 

25 

Add  65  du's,  approx. 

5 

38 

5 

90 

11 

Add  50  du  's  ,  approx. 

6+ 

8 

1 

40 

5 

Add  30  du's,  approx. 

Total        764       100%       796       100%       Net  addition  30+  du '; 

The  proposed  program  is  based  on  the  preservation  of  the  small  size 
apartments  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  elderly,  with  the  prospect 
of  reusing  them  once  they  are  no  longer  necessary;  and  an  increase  of 
the  larger  size  units.  The  number  of  units  with  3,  4,  and  5  bedrooms 
is  increased  considerably,  with  most  of  the  reductions  occurring  in  the 
2-bedroom  units;  as  a  result  the  net  additions  should  be  in  the  order 
of  30  to  35  dwelling  units,  to  reach  the  target  of  800  du's.  The  expan- 
sion of  units  cannot  be  programmed  definitively,  until  each  unit  is 
located  in  its  building,  and  the  possibilities  of  expanding  into  vacant 
cr  non-residential  units  --  or  the  need  to  absorb  a  used  unit  --  is 
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apparent  in  each  case.  The  interaction  between  inhabited,  vacant 

and  non-residential  apartment  is  essential,  v/hich  is  analyzed  v/ith  the 

mappings  of  the  three  types  of  units  in  each  of  the  buildings.  Table  16 

provides  a  sunmary  of  the  different  condition  of  dwellings  by  unit 

size. 

Table  16:  Dwelling  Occupancy,  by  Unit  Size,  Columbia  Point,  1975 


Unit 

Size 

Oc 

cupied 

Vacant 

Ag 

ency-user 

Total 

1-br. 

73 

107 

16 

196 

2 

287 

186 

111 

584 

3 

259 

207 

8 

474 

4 

131 

49 

- 

180 

5 

46 

2 

- 

48 

6 

2 

5 

- 

7 

Total         798       556       135        1,489 
Note:  Discrepancies  between  this  table  and  table  14,  are  due  to  the 
difference  of  a  few  months  in  which  surveys  were  conducted,  as  well  as 
in  the  problem  of  accounting  for  large  apartments  formed  by  joining  two 
small  units  through  the  party  wall. 

The  large  concentration  of  vacancies  and  agency-users  in  the  small 
size  apartments  is  a  preliminary  indication  that  many  of  them  could  be 
reconverted  by  iraking  one  large  unit  out  of  several  small  ones.  However, 
the  ability  to  do  this  is  to  be  tested  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
vacancy  pattern  in  each  building,  according  to  spatial  relations  that 
the  different  apartments  establish  among  themselves. 

The  residential  program  for  the  other  two  main  neighborhoods  pro- 
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posed  for  the  peninsula  must  be  generated  on  completely  different  basis. 
Since  these  neighborhoods  v/ould  be  developed  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
there  is  no  existing  population,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  market 
analysis.  In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  neighborhoods  would  have 
different  characteristics:  the  Bayside  Mall  would  be  oriented  towards 
the  apartment  submarket:  single  persons,  childless  couples  either  young 
or  old,  that  would  be  attracted  by  the  nearness  to  downtown  Boston  -- 
the  site  is  also  within  walking  distance  of  the  MBTA  --  as  well  as  by 
the  oceanfront  attractions.  The  fact  that  there  would  be  good  conmer- 
cial  and  community  facilities  at  the  bottom  of  their  building  is  an 
additional  advantage.  These  people  would  demand  mainly  small  units  — 
efficiency,  1-  and  2-bedroom  units  —  with  a  good  complement  of  ancilliary 
facilities.  Based  on  available  experience,  these  units  tend  to  generate 
higher  yields  in  comparison  with  other  types  of  housing,  and  for  this 
reason  this  neighborhood  would  be  an  attractive  opportunity  for  deve- 
lopers. 

The  neighborhood  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  instead,  appears 
more  suitable  for  a  population  with  higher  family  with  children  percen- 
tage. The  advantages  of  such  family  types  are  that  they  are  more  stable, 
they  use  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  community  facilities,  and  they 
permit  the  establishing  of  community  links  through  children's  activities. 
This  neighborhood  should  have  a  larger  share  of  units  oriented  to  families 
with  children,  i.e.,  with  direct  access  to  the  ground  and  with  larger 
sizes  (3-  and  4-bedroom  units),  although  smaller  (core)  2-bedroom  units 
should  be  included  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  smaller  families  of  modest 
resources.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  mid-rise  apartments  be  designed 
in  this  neighborhood,  to  take  advantage  of  the  view. 
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In  order  to  generate  the  final  development  program,  it  is  necessary 
to  conduct  a  thorough  housing  market  analysis;  but  since  this  is  a  cost- 
ly enterprise  that  must  respond  closely  to  the  developers  aims,  it  is 
suitable  to  let  the  possible  developers  conduct  their  own  market  ana- 
lysis. An  outline  of  what  we  consider  a  good  analysis  is  included  in 
the  Appendix. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  rough  guideline  based 
on  the  available  information.  The  Bayside  Mall  neighborhood  in  which 
high  rise  bhildings  would  be  programmed,  is  oriented  to  a  particular 
submarket:  this  apartment  submarket  has  its  area  of  housing  choice 
determined  around  the  central  part  of  Boston.  For  this  reason,  the  City 
trends  in  terms  of  family  size  and  dwelling  size  could  be  useful  infor- 
mation. The  City  has  experienced  between  1960  and  1970,  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  small  families  (1  and  2  members),  with  a  relative 
decrease  in  the  intermediate  sizes  and  constancy  in  large  size  families 
(6  members).  These  trends  are  also  true  if  we  examined  only  the  rele- 
vant submarkets  for  a  commercial  development,  i.e.,  the  middle  income 
families  (above  the  %15,000  level).  In  general  the  matching  on  families 
and  unit  size  —  measured  as  persons  and  rooms  per  family  --  indicates 
that  there  is  an  undersupply  of  small  size  units  (up  to  3  or  4  rooms 
per  family,  i.e.  1-,  and  2-bedroom  units)  and  an  oversupply  of  larger 
units.  This  very  preliminary  data  would  reinforce  the  suitability  of 
small  and  moderate  size  apartments  for  this  submarket  oriented  to  the 
City  context. 

The  neighborhood  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  instead,  would  be 
oriented  to  a  different  submarket.  This  predominantly  family-with- 
children  group  cannot  be  related  with  a  central  city  market  area;  on 
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the  contrary,  its  market  area  would  most  likely  be  that  of  the  inner 
suburbs  and  the  South  Shore.  In  effect,  the  submarket  potentially 
active  for  this  area  in  Columbia  Point  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
interested  in  the  old  suburbs  nearer  to  the  City  and,  in  the  second 
place,  on  a  marine  location  on  the  South  Shore;  both  groups  constitute 
a  good  pool  for  a  development.  According  to  various  market  analyses 
focussed  on  these  subniarkets  as  v/ell  as  to  interviews  with  local  real 
estate  people,  the  demand  is  for  3-  and  4-bedroom  units,  with  a  high 
proportion  of  dwellings  having  direct  access  to  the  ground. 

The  proposed  guidelines  for  a  development  are  now  detailed  in 
table  17. 

Table  17:  Guideline  Program  for  Residential  Development  Exclusive  of 

the  Low-Income  Cooperative 
Unit  Size  Neigtiborhood 

Bayside  Mall   Mt.  Vernon  Street   End  of  Peninsula   Total 

50 
100 
100 

50 

Total  950  300  750        2,000 


300 


efficiency 

100 

1  bedroom 

300 

2 

150 

3 

150 

4 

100 

350 

150 

650 

400 

650 

200 

250 

High  rise 

750 

Mid  rise 

200 

Low  rise 

750 

350 

850 

400 

400 
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Note:  The  lower  floors  of  the  mid-rise  buildings  are  programmed  as  low- 
rise  units  since  they  could  have  direct  access  to  the  ground;  thus  the 
unit  composition  of  these  buildings  can  show  a  higher  percentage  of 
larger  units. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  guidelines  aim  at  a  lower  total 
target  than  the  2,400  units  mentioned  before;  this  number  was  uncomfor- 
table near  the  land  capacity  maximum  and  it  might  have  had  negative 
ecological  effects.  However,  this  means  that  the  ratio  of  low-income 
people  in  the  whole  conmunity  would  increase  to  28%  (from  the  original 
target  of  25%);  since  the  original  target  was  simply  a  numerical 
approximation  to  a  qualitative  issue,  we  do  not  feel  there  is  a  major 
problem  in  a  three  percentage  points  increase. 

Although  the  low  rise  units  (town  and  court  houses)  represent  only 
a  25%  of  the  new  development,  if  the  mid-rise  units  are  designed  to  be 
essentially  similar  to  the  low-rise  units,  then  the  total  share  of  this 
housing  type  would  increase  to  approximately  31%.  Similarly,  the  lower 
floors  of  the  high  rise  buildings  above  the  Mall  could  be  designed  as 
mid-rise  units.  In  terms  of  units  size,  the  majority  of  the  dwellings 
would  be  2-,  and  3-bedroom  units,  which  can  be  considered  as  a  viable 
composition  from  a  real  estate  viewpoint.  However,  most  of  the  low-rise 
units  would  permit  expansion,  and  thus  the  original  program  could  be 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  residents  in  the  future.  The  inclusion  of 
expandable  units  in  the  program  makes  good  sense  because  it  permits 
newly  formed  families  to  acquire  a  unit  within  their  means,  and  to 
expand  later  on,  as  needs  and  income  increase;  thus  this  widens  the 
potential  submarket,  as  well  as  fulfills  social  objectives. 
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Commercial  Program 

The  basic  element  in  the  commercial  program  is  the  reopening  of  the 
Bayside  Mall.  The  implementation  of  planning  policies  that  would  tend 
to,  firstly,  decrease  the  social  conflict  between  Columbia  Point  and 
the  surrounding  areas,  and  secondly,  increase  the  local  purchasing  power, 
would  mean  a  radical  change  in  the  feasibility  of  the  Mall.  As  in  the 
case  of  commercially-developed  housing,  the  programming  of  commercial 
areas  must  be  backed  by  a  thorough  market  analysis;  we  have  included  in 
the  Apprendix,  guidelines  for  the  conduction  of  a  retail  market  analysis. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  define  broad  directions  for  the  commercial 
development.  Bayside  Mall  would  become  the  main  retail  center  of  the 
peninsula,  assuming  a  regional  character  since  it  could  have  a  drawing 
power  extending  to  Dorchester,  South  Boston  and  even  further.  Its  retail 
activities  must  be  complemented  with  a  range  of  other  activities  that 
would  permit  the  generation  of  an  urban  center  atmosphere,  such  as  recre- 
ation and  cultural  activities,  community  facilities  and  room  for  unplanned 
activities  to  find  a  place  there.  The  programming  of  over  a  thousand 
dwelling  over  the  Mall  would  mean  that  a  symbiotic  relationship  between 
residential  and  commercial  would  be  possible  to  establish. 

One  important  issue  is  the  continuity  in  the  use  of  the  large  par- 
king lots  around  the  Mall.  They  can  be  used  by  the  MBTA  as  a  commuter 
parking;  the  MBTA  has  been  establishing  a  network  of  such  commuter 
parkings  next  to  rapid  transit  stations  and  the  Mall  would  be  an  ideal 
location,  next  to  Columbia  Station.  This,  of  course,  would  add  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  Mall.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  a 
regional  system  of  open  space  on  the  seashore  could  be  complemented  with 
occasional  parkings,  of  which  the  one  at  the  Mall  v/ould  have  an  excellent 
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location.  And  finally,  the  residents  in  the  high  rise  buildings  over 
the  rial!  could  be  given  the  option  of  using  parking  spaces.  This  means 
that  there  would  be  cycles  of  users  of  the  parking  facilities:  shoppers, 
residents,  commuters,  and  users  of  the  beach  and  recreation  facilties. 

There  are  other  commercial  facilities  that  must  be  included.  The 
peninsula  has  enough  area  and  population  to  justify  a  local  center,  possi- 
ble using  the  existing  building  of  the  Pumping  Station,  in  combination 
with  recreation  and  community  facilities.  And  the  different  production 
and  farming  enterprises  of  the  low-income  neighborhood,  as  well  as  their 
small  shops  would  need  to  be  included.  Some  of  the  small  shops  could 
be  distributed  in  the  existing  or  proposed  residential  buildings  in 
the  project;  however,  there  could  be  an  opportunity  for  a  popular- 
oriented  retail  area,  marketplace,  etc.  on  the  boundary  of  the  present 
project,  probably  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  or  between  it  and  the  end  of  the 
peninsula. 

There  are  other  commercial  facilities  that  must  be  included.  The 
peninsula  has  enough  area  and  population  to  justify  a  local  center, 
possibly  using  the  existing  building  of  the  Pumping  Station,  in  combina- 
tion with  recreation  and  community  facilities.  And  the  different  production 
and  farming  enterprises  of  thelow-income  neighborhood,  as  well  as  their 
small  shops  could  be  distributed  in  the  existing  or  proposed  residential 
buildings  in  ttie  project;  however,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
popular-oriented  retail  area,  marketplace,  etc.  on  the  boundary  of  the 
present  project,  probably  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  or  between  it  and  the  end 
of  the  peninsula. 
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Community  Facilities 

The  unorthodox  nature  of  the  rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  present 
project  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  several  programs,  most  of  which 
have  been  described  in  detail  before.  Apart  from  these  special  facilities 
and  activities,  there  is  a  host  of  elements  to  program:  day  care  centers, 
nurseries,  schools,  health  centers,  playgrounds,  parks,  etc.  At  this 
time,  only  rough  estimates  have  been  programmed,  since  the  uncertainty 
in  the  education  field  in  Boston  now  for  example,  would  make  any  detailed 
proposal  unrealisitic.  Furthermore,  the  selection  of  the  type  of  programs 
to  be  developed  requires  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  future  population 
characteristics  --  contingent  on  a  market  analysis  --  as  well  as  the 
relationship  with  the  urban  systems  administrated  by  the  City,  In  the 
Appendix,  a  series  of  standards  have  been  included  as  a  reference, 
although  we  stress  that  for  each  community  service,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  study  its  most  feasible,  effective  and  adapted  structure. 

Open  Space 

The  main  component  in  the  open  space  program  is  the  seashore  recrea- 
tional area,  intended  to  be  part  of  a  regional  system.  It  was  mentioned 
that  the  physical  isolation  of  the  peninsula  could  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated in  physical  terms,  through  two  main  approaches:  one  being 
transportation  and  the  other,  seashore  recreation.  The  biggest  locational 
advantage  of  Columbia  Point  is  its  being  a  peninsula  jutting  into  the 
ocean,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and  enjoying  magnificent 
views  in  practically  any  direction.  This  suggested  the  use  of  this  asset 
as  an  integration  device,  if  it  is  linked  in  a  larger  (metropolitan) 
open  space  system.  Boston  has  a  noble  tradition  in  this  aspect,  as 
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witnessed  by  the  series  of  open  green  spaces  developed  since  the  19th 
century:  the  Jamaica  Plain  system,  the  Charles  Basin  system,  and  others. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  of 
one  of  Boston's  best  natural  resources:  the  seashore.  Thus,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  development  of  the  peninsula  be  tied  to  a  metropolitan 
effort  to  open  up  the  city  to  a  seashore  park,  linked  with  a  recrea- 
tional boulevard.  Another  advantage  of  this  regional  project  for  the 
peninsula  is  that,  if  approved,  the  Metropolitan  District  Cormiission 
(MDC)  would  take  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  whole  system;  and 
this  would  mean  all  the  sea  v/all  and  filling  work  necessary  for  this 
open  space  in  Columbia  Point,  plus  the  boulevard. 

The  seashore  park  would  also  need  the  programming  of  some  seasonal 
facilities,  such  as  small  commercial  areas,  bathhouses,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  location  of  parking  facilities  to  encourage  pedestrian  use  of  the 
park.  Also,  this  could  be  tied  to  maritime  facilities:  station  for  the 
boat  line  connecting  the  South  Shore  with  the  CBD,  marina  with  mooring 
capacity  --  both  of  them  being  very  attractive  elements  for  the  prospec- 
tive middle  class  population  in  the  peninsula.  Other  maritime  facilities 
could  include  fishing  piers  and  space  for  fishing  boats,  which  are  to 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  later,  since  they  would  be  mainly  work- 
oriented  facilities. 

The  other  main  type  of  open  space  is  that  devoted  to  farm  gardening, 
which  was  already  mentioned  in  the  context  of  the  proposed  social  stra- 
tegies. The  program  should  contemplate  at  least  two  types  of  gardening: 
one  is  the  small  family  lots,  quite  possibly  located  immediately  next 
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to  the  dwelling  units  --  as  tov/n  houses'  gardens  or  yards  --  and  the 
other  is  the  communal  cooperative  farms.  While  the  first  type  v;ould 
be  an  extension  of  the  dwelling,  the  second  type  would  constitute  an 
important  work  area  in  the  peninsula,  programmed  as  garden  lots  for 
different  crops,  cared  for  by  the  members  of  the  cooperative.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  the  activity,  the  considerations  in  the  location  of  the 
communal  gardens  are  the  soil  suitability,  the  availability  of  open 
land,  and  its  fitting  in  the  design  of  the  penipsula.  The  size  of 
the  small  family  lots  must  be  defined  by  the  existing  physical  constraints; 
the  size  of  the  communal  lots,  instead,  would  be  determined  by  the  human 
power  interest  in  working  in  them,  and  thus,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
for  flexibility  in  the  land  use  at  different  time  periods.  As  was 
mentioned,  a  lot  of  700  sq.  ft.  is  assumed  to  satisfy  the  yearly  needs 
for  a  family,  but  since  the  cooperative  could  easily  "export"  the  pro- 
duce, there  should  be  no  limit  other  than  land  availability  and  human 
resources.  (This  type  of  land  use  is  an  example  of  dual  classification 
of  open  space  and  work  area.) 

Other  types  of  open  space,  including  play  lots,  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields  are  more  conventional.  In  the  Appendix,  planning  stan- 
dards for  those  uses  are  provided.  However,  it  must  be  noticed  that 
the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  is  now  building  a  large  complex 
of  active  recreation  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  project  and  that  the 
athletic  fields  of  the  BC  High  School  could  be  negotiated  for  conmon  use 
of  the  several  groups  located  in  the  peninsula.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if  a  generous  amount  of  pedestrian  areas  are  programmed. 
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much  of  the  "urban  play"  activities  could  take  place  there,  on  rather 
informal  basis,  vn'thout  the  rigidity  of  allocating  a  "designed"  facility 
for  each  activity. 

Working  Areas 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  proposed  development 
in  the  peninsula  is  the  integration  of  employment  centers  within  the 
residential  pattern,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  formed  by  the  present 
public  housing  project;  these  employment  centers,  furthermore,  would  be 
of  rather  unconventional  nature  --  self-generated  by  the  community  for 
their  own  benefit.  It  is  clear  that  these  types  of  work  areas  should 
be  carefully  programmed,  first  becuase  it  is  key  to  the  success  of  the 
development,  and  second  because  its  highly  unconventional  nature  precludes 
the  direct  use  of  planning  standards. 

There  are  several  work  areas  to  be  programmed,  all  of  them  related 
to  the  social  approaches  discussed  before;  among  the  most  important  ones 
are:  the  farm  gardens  of  comnunity  scale  (mentioned  in  the  section  of 
open  space),  the  backyard-cottage  industries,  the  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  the  ocean,  and  the  retail-market  activities. 

The  backyard-cottage  industries  are  intended  to  be  a  series  of 
small  enterprises,  organized  under  the  umbrella  of  the  production 
cooperative.  Due  to  the  financial  constraints  inherent  in  this  type  of 
operations,  it  is  imperative  to  niake  use  of  existing  available  space; 
examples  could  be  spaces  in  the  residential  buildings,  not  used  for 
dwelling,  or  empty  industrial/warehouse  space  in  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula. An  early  quantification  of  the  neds  for  such  activities  is  risky. 
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since  there  is  no  indication,  yet,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cooperative 
nor  of  the  type  of  productive  activities  to  be  developed. 

Apart  from  the  farm  gardening,  the  most  important  natural  resource- 
oriented  activity  would  be  the  exploitation  of  the  ocean  resources.  One 
of  the  possibilities  is  the  harvesting  of  the  wide  mud  flats  that  extend 
around  the  peninsula,  which  if  the  present  level  of  occasional  pollution 
can  be  controlled,  would  be  an  important  source  of  revenues  and  employ- 
ment for  the  residents.  In  the  975  acres  of  mud  flats  surveyed  as 
potentially  productive,  there  could  be  an  enormous  population  of  clams 
and  other  shellfish.  Based  on  levels  of  30  clams  per  spare  foot,  the 
area  could  yield  one  billion  and  two  hundreed  and  fifty  million  clams 
per  year,  or  tween  three  and  three  and  a  half  million  bushels;  at 
prices  of  $15  per  bushel,  this  harvest  represents  between  $45  and 
52  million  per  year  (Mass.  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  1971). 

At  the  present  time,  only  0.05%  of  this  potential  yield  is 
harvested,  due  to  the  pollution  caused  by  sewage  piped  directly  in 
Dorchester  Bay  during  rainy  v/eather.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  situa- 
tion that  should  be  rapidly  remedied,  to  comply  with  anti-pollution 
standards;  close  relationships  between  the  agency  in  charge  of  the 
peninsula  development  and  the  state  and  federal  environmental  control 
agencies  would  be  essential  to  speed  up  the  elimination  of  pollution 
condition  and  the  generation  of  an  important  work  opportunity.  In 
terms  of  program,  it  is  convenient  to  relate  the  recreational  marina, 
mentioned  before  in  the  open  space  program,  with  fishing  and  clam 
facilities  --  a  sort  of  commercial  fish  piers,  managed  by  the  resident 
community. 
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Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  all  the  retail  and  marketing 
outlets  that  are  considered  in  the  social  programs  to  generate  employment 
internally.  The  series  of  small  shops  and  stores  distributed  within  the 
community  could  easily  be  located  in  the  existing  residential  buildings, 
or  in  extensions  of  them  --  they  are  essentially  pa-  and  ma-  stores. 
The  sale  of  the  products  of  the  farm  gardens  --  vegetable,  fruit  and  other 
produce  --,  of  the  fisheries,  and  of  the  production  cooperative  --  furni- 
ture, craftmanships,  etc.  --  could  occur  in  informal  market  spaces,  some 
of  them  seasonal  or  occasional.  These  activities  would  only  require 
availability  of  location,  with  minimal  physical  structures  of  permanent 
character.  Their  location  should  be  on  a  highly  visible  place,  next  to 
circulation  of  pedestrian  and  vehicles,  and  between  neighborhoods. 

Part  of  the  program  can,  and  must,  be  defined  with  a  degree  of 
detail,  other  ocmponents  are  affected  by  highly  uncertain  factors,  being 
thus  not  suitable  for  early  quantification  --  only  for  statement  of 
need — ,  and  finally,  other  components  are  either  impossible  to  define 
before  its  design  feasibility  has  been  explored  or  they  are  easily  de- 
rived from  planning  standards. 
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FEASIBILITY  ANALYSIS 

An  early  assessment  of  the  proposal,  in  order  to  verify  its 
feasibility,  at  least  in  rough  terms,  is  essential.  Once  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  development  plan  for  the  peninsula  has  been 
outlined,  and  before  more  detailed  plans  are  elaborated,  the  general 
feasibility  of  the  plan  must  be  established.  The  conventional  tool 
used  to  assess  financial  feasibility  in  development  projects,  cash 
flow  analysis,  could  be  applied  only  after  other  analysis  are  completed; 
the  special  nature  of  theproject  presents  further  areas  of  inquiry. 
The  most  critical  precondition  to  verify  is  the  feasibility  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  public  housing  project,  under  the  cooperative 
ov;nership,  that  means,  based  on  the  best  possible  evidence,  v/e  must 
estimate  the  cost  to  the  residents  of  rehabilitating  their  units,  vis- 
a-vis their  financial  capacity,  and  accounting  for  their  share  of 
sweat  equity.  Other  important  prerequisites  are  the  correspondence 
of  the  proposed  development  to  Federal  State  and  Local  programs,  which 
would  help  the  generation  of  financial  assistance;  and  an  exploration 
of  the  phasing  of  the  project.  Only  after  these  prerequisites  have 
been  studied,  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  a  conventional  cash  flow 
analysis,  in  which  we  could  study  not  only  the  rate  of  return  to  invest- 
ment, but  also  the  possibility  of  generating  internal  subsidies. 
Cost  of  the  Rehabilitation  Operations 

The  structure  of  the  rehab  analysis  is  simple:  to  develop  a  set 
of  financial  alternatives--based  on  approximations  from  similar  projects- 
and  to  translate  them  into  monthly  charges;  those  that  are  within  the 
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range  of  the  low  income  residents  would  be  considered  feasible  options. 
The  difficult  thing  is  to  introduce  accurate  information  into  the 
analysis,  since  the  specific  situations  in  each  of  the  similar  projects 
brought  to  the  study  may  differ  considerably.  As  a  result,  it  is 
better  to  disaggregate  the  cost  components,  and  consider  different 
acquisition  costs— based  on  Columbia  Point  situation--rehab  costs- 
using  the  approximations  from  other  similar  projects--and  add  or  sub- 
tract expected  variations  in  our  specific  case. 

Firstly,  the  data  of  similar  projects  must  be  presented;  the  projects 
selected  are  all  low  income  coop  conversion  projects,  in  New  York  and 
in  Boston.  The  details  are  presented  in  Table  18,  below. 

Table  18:  Selected  Cost  Data  for  35  Low  Income  Cooperative  Conversion 
Projects,  New  York  City  and  Boston 


Finance  Program 

I 


Number  of 
D.U.'s 
(ave. range) 


Number  of 

Rooms/D.U. 

(ave.) 


Rehabilitation  Cost      Mortgage 
Per  D.U.  ,*v  Per  Room     Terms 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

I 

U.S./Sec.221(d)3 

U.S. /Sec. 236 

State/Mi tchell- 
Lama  Pilot 

State/Mitchell - 
Lama 


City/Mitchell -Lama 
City/OSI  Munic.Loan 


107 
(30-200) 

162 
(96-237) 

47 

92 

(45-176) 

46 


(24-66) 
39 
(11-90) 
City/OSI  Sweat  Equity   8 

(6-10) 
City/OSI  Middle 
Income 


So.  Bronx  Model 
Cities 


loSTON 


24 

49 
(21-87) 


BHA-in  house 
labor  conversion 
at  Mission  Hill 


4.3 
3.7 

3.4 
3.4 

4.3 
4.2 
4.5 

4.8 
3.7 

6.5 


$  8,078 
13,731 

2,128 
5,201 

4,086 
5,026 
4,500 

5,289 
5,756 


$     5,000 
6,000 


$  1,974 
3,689 

621 
1,535 

987 
1,217 
1,025 

1,086 
1,577 


$     770 
925 


3%-40  yrs. 
l%-40  yrs. 

6J2%-20  yrs. 
6%-20  yrs. 

7%-20  yrs. 
6%-15-25  yrs 

5-6%-20-25  yrs, 


0%-25  yrs. 
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Table  18  summarizes  the  experience  of  35  projects.  Only  the 
rehabilitation  costs  were  included,  and  they  show  a  relatively  wide 
range:  from  a  low  of  slightly  over  $2,000  up  to  over  $13,000  per 
dwelling  units,  although  most  values  are  found  around  $4,000  to  $5,000 
per  unit.  Probably  the  cost  per  room  is  a  better  approximation, 
the  prevalent  values  are  found  between  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  room. 
The  total  cost  in  the  projects  under  study  were  considerably  higher, 
due  to  the  addition  of  acquisition  cost-most  of  them  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000  per  unit-and  of  construction  financing',  fees  miscellaneous- 
most  of  them  below  $500  per  unit. 

The  Boston  project  is  very   useful  because  it  is  the  nearest  to 
the  proposed  rehab  at  Columbia  Point.  In  the  Mission  Hill  project, 
the  units  are  larger  than  in  the  New  York  cases,  which  is  closer  to 
our  case,  and  involved  work  very   similar  to  that  which  may  be  under- 
taken in  our  case  also:  new  windows,  vertical  cuts  in  floors,  spiral 
staircases,  removal  of  walls,  painting  new  floors.  The  units,  which 
have  an  average  of  4  bedrooms,  show  a  total  cost  of  $9,000  for  conversion 
and  rehab;  however,  the  construction  cost  is  only  of  $5,000  to  $5,000 
per  unit-the  rest  being  non-construction. 

In  some  specific  rehabs  at  Columbia  Point,  the  estimates  were 
of  $3,333  per  unit  (36  units,  BHA  estimate)  and  $3,750  per  unit 
(contractors'  estimate  for  12  units);  although  these  figures  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  ones  shown  above,  they  must  be  taken  with  caution  since 
the  rehab  work  was  simpler,  aimed  at  converting  dwellings  into  agency 
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space.  Our  estimate  is  that  the  construction  cost  for  rehab  units 
in  Columbia  Point  could  range  betv/een  $4,500  and  $6,000  per  dwelling. 

The  specific  circumstances  of  Columbia  Point  that  must  be  considered 
are  the  additional  cost  for  double  glass  to  insulate  from  noise,  $500; 
and  landscaping,  $800.  The  reductions  in  costs  are  the  result  of  the 
labor  cooperative  methods  to  be  used,  a  sort  of  community  self-help; 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  only  one-half  of  the  estimated  savings 
obtained  through  self-help  methods  in  the  "Sweat  Equity"  Program  in 
New  York  are  applied;  this  represents  a  sum  of  $1,715  per  unit. 

As  a  result,  the  cash  cost  for  construction  operations  in  the 
rehab  project,  are  estimated  to  range  between  $4,085  and  $5,535  per 
unit. 

The  financial  conditions  under  which  the  construction  cooperatve 
could  work,  are  arrived  at  by  adding  the  interest  rate  in  the  312 
Program  (the  more  expensive  of  the  possibilities),  which  is  3%,   plus 
2.1%  of  amortization  factor;  this  results  in  a  5.1%  interest  rate. 
The  operations  cost  of  the  cooperative  are  estimated  to  be  $70  per  du 
yearly,  and  the  reserves  must  be  maintained  at  $12/$1,000. 

As  mentioned,  the  acquisition  cost  could  range  widely,  from  an 
upper  limit  of  $12  million--the  outstanding  debt  of  the  project--to 
a  lower  limit  of  zero.  Of  course,  the  acquisition  price  must  be 
arrived  at  by  negotiations  with  the  BHA  and  HUD;  and  in  these  nego- 
tiations the  community  advocates  should  compare  the  creation  of  a  housing 
cooperative  with  other  options--such  as  continuation  of  the  status  quo 
with  a  yearly  deficit  of  one-and-a  half  million  dollars  to  the  BHA;  or 
demolishion,  Pruit-Igoe  style,  with  the  astronomic  cost  of  raising 
these  buildings;  or  the  eviction  of  the  tenants  for  conversion  to  a 
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profi table  use,  with  the  corresponding  social  and  political  cost. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  such  options  in  the  negotiations  for  the 

acqusition  price  would  be,  simply,  to  demonstrate  that  a  write-off 

of  the  outstanding  debt  could  be  the  most  economical  solution  to 

the  problem,  as  well  as  the  one  permitting  a  more  humane  outcome. 

(This  would  also  yield  a  lesson  for  the  future:  low  income  housing 

can  not  ,  and  should  not,  be  financed  through  a  conventional  mechanism.) 

The  estimation  of  yearly  operating  expenses,  including  utilities 
and  general  maintenance,  is  more  complicated.  At  the  present  time, 
the  BHA's  operating  costs  reach  $1,700,000  per  year,  composed  by 
$965,000  in  utilities  and  735,000  in  general  maintenance.  However, 
the  utilities  expenditures  is  affected  by  a  highly  inefficient 
operation:  broken  windows  and  broken  heating  valves,  plus  a  number  of 
empty  apartments  still  receiving  utilities,  are  responsible  for  an 
unusually  high  utility  cost.  Maintenance  cost  is  also  high,  caused  by 
the  tremendous  level  of  vandalism  in  the  project.  The  figures  for  a 
standard  development  of  this  size,  would  be  of  $610,000  yearly  for 
utilities,  and  $700,000  yearly  for  maintenance;  this  represents  a  $675 
per  dwelling  unit  per  year,  for  the  present  number  of  apartments.  A 
comparison  between  the  actual  figure  of  operating  costs  in  Columbia 
Point  and  the  average  figure  for  projects  of  similar  size  is  extremely 
important;  it  indicates  that  operating  costs  could  be  reduced  by 
60%  through  the  application  of  a  minimum  set  of  efficiency  measures. 
Since  all  of  this  efficiency  measures  could  be  enforced  in  the  housing 
cooperative  framework--el imination  of  vacant  units,  windows  in  good 
operating  order,  heating  systems  working  properly  and  absence  of  vandalism- 
it  is  clear  that  the  proposed  change  in  ownership  would  mean  net  social 
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gains  through  higher  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources.  In  summary, 
given  a  constant  size  in  the  living  space  in  the  project,  operating 
expenses  should  reach  $1 ,010,000  yearly. 

Other  costs  to  consider  are:  sponsor's  fee  ($20,000  plus  $100  per  du), 
attorney's  fee  ($10,000),  architect's  fee  (5%  of  constructioncosts) ; 
all  of  them 'to  be  covered  with  "seed  capital."  Also,  the  cooperative 
should  keep  a  working  capital  level  equivalent  to  2%  of  the  construction 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sponsor's  equity,  2%  of  the  total  project 
cost  (rehab  construction  cost  plus  fees  plus  working  capital)  should 
be  deducted  from  the  cooperative  responsibility.  Finally,  evaluation 
taxes,  in  the  order  of  ]%  must  be  added. 

The  set  of  costs  to  the  housing  cooperative  of  the  rehabilitation 
project  are  detailed  in  Table  19,  below. 

Table  19:  Estimated  Set  of  Costs  for  Rehabilitation  at  Columbia  Point 


Minimum 


Average 


Maximum 


Rehabilitation  per  unit 
PLUS  Double  glass  insulation 
PLUS  landscaping 
MINUS  Labor  Sweat  equity 


Utilities 

General  maintenance 


$  4,500  $6,000 

500  500 

800  800 

1,715(-)  1.715(-) 


TOTAL  Cash  Cost  per  unit 

4,085 

5,585 

Acquisition  price 

6.000.000 

12,000,000 

406,700 
266,600 


TOTAL  Operating  cost^ 


673,400 


Sponsor's  fees 
Attorney's  fees 
Architect's  fee 
Working  capital 
Operation  of  the  Coop 
Reserves  of  the  Coop 
Annual  Interest 
Evaluation  Taxes 


fixed 


$20,000  plus  $100  per  du 

$10,000 

5%  of  the  construction  cost 

2% 

70  par  du  per  year 

12  per  $1,000  of  construction 

5.1%  per  year 

1%  of  total  cost  per  year 


CREDIT  Sponsor's  Equity 


:  2%  of  total  project  cost 
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Note  to  Table  19:  Operating  expenses  are  computed  on  the  rehabilitated 
sector  of  the  project,  which  would  be  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
present  living  space.  Additional  costs  would  be  charged  to  the  new 
self-help  units  to  be  added  in  the  project. 

Since  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  to  agree  on  the  acquisition 
price,  as  well  as  the  actual  cash  cost  for  the  rehab  operations,  are 
both  uncertain,  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  cost  to  the  residents 
under  different  outcomes.  The  result  of  these  computations  would 
indicate  the  degree  of  feasibility  under  different  outcomes,  which 
will  be  a  very  valuable  datum  for  the  negotiators  arranging  transfer 
price,  as  well  as  for  the  designers  of  the  rehab  units.  The  first 
analysis  covers  the  most' critical  issue,  that  of  varying  acquisition 
prices,  while  keeping  constant  the  rehab  cost  at  the  average  level. 
Table  20  details  the  analysis. 

Table  20:  Feasibility  of  the  Rehabilitation  Project,  Columbia  Point 

Alternative  Acquisition  Prices 
Zero    Six  Millions    Twelve  Millions 


Rehab  Construction 
Sponsor's  fee 
Attorney's  fee 
Architect's  fee 
Working  Capital 
TOTAL  Rehab.  Cost 

Acquisition  Cost 

TOTAL  Project  Cost 

MINUS  Sponsor's  Equity 

PROJECT  COST  to  COOP 

Annual  Interest 

Maintenance  &  Utilities 

Operations 

Reserves 

Evaluation  Taxes 

TOTAL  Annual  Expenses 

BASE  COST  PER  UNIT  PER  MONTH 


$2,451,000 

$2,451,000 

$2,451,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

122,500 

122,500 

122,500 

49,000 

49,000 

49,000 

2,712,500 

2,712,500 

2,712,500 

0 

4,500,000 

9,000,000 

2,712.500 

7,212,500 

11,712,500 

54,200 

144,200 

234,200 

2,653,300 

7,068,300 

11,478,300 

135,500 

360,500 

585,400 

673,300 

673,300 

673,300 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

29,400 

29,400 

29,400 

26,600 

70,700 

114,800 

906,800 

1,175,900 

1,444,900 

151 

196 

241 
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Assumption  I: 

20%  of  acquisition  cost  absorbed  by  the  farming  and  production  coops: 

151      187      223 
Assumption  II: 

20%  maintenance  and  utilities  reduced  through  lower  temperature 
level,  non-cash  contributions  and  recycling  systems: 

129  173      218 

Assumption  III.: 

The  effects  of  assumptions  I  and  II  are  summed  .up: 

1 29  1 64      200 


The  previous  analysis  reveals  a  potential  feasibility  for  the 
rehab,  project,  but  only  under  certain  circumstances  .  In  the  first 
place,  the  results  of  the  analysis  must  be  stated. 

a)  Maintenance  and  utilities  ay^e  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
cost  composition,  reaching  between  40%  and  46%  of  the  total 
annual  expenditures--depending  on  the  acquisition  price. 

b)  Acquisition  price  is  the  second  most  important  factor,  since  the 
payment  of  the  full  outstandinq  debt  would  increase  the  monthly 
cost  per  unit  by  60%— from  a  $151  to  a  $241  per  month. 

c)  The  actual  construction  cost  of  the  rehab  appears  as  a  relatively 
small  factor,  ranging  from  15%  to  9%  of  the  total  annual  expenditures- 
depending  on  the  acquisition  price. 

d)  Changes  in  the  acquisition  price,  through  the  shift  of  a  share  of 
them  to  the  production  and  farming  coops,  could  have  an  impact 
only  when  a  price  has  been  paid;  and  in  these  cases  the  effects 
are  relatively  minor:  $9  and  $13  per  month  in  the  case  of  half 

or  full  acquisition  price,  for  a  20%  shift  to  the  coops. 

e)  Instead,  the  reduction  of  a  20%  of  operating  costs  through  the 
adoption  of  saving  measures--such  as  lowering  the  interior  winter 
temperature,  the  contribution  of  resident's  time  in  maintenance 
chores,  and  system  to  recycle  inputs— could  be  wery   important. 
Such  a  savings  is  translated  in  reductions  of  $22  per  month  per 
month  per  unit. 

As  a  result,  the  rehab  project  could  approach  feasibility  if  the 
following  conditions  were  fulfilled: 
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1.  The  outstanding  debt  must  be  forgiven  and  the  property  should 

be  transferred  to  the  housing  cooperative  at  zero--or  near  zero-- 
cost.  The  loss  of  the  outstanding  debt  to  the  government  is 
equivalent  to  the  accumulated  deficit  of  only  eight  years  of 
operation  of  the  project. 

2.  The  housing  coopeartive  should  place  top  priority  in  reducing 
drastically  the  operating  costs  in  the  project,  through  all 
possible  devices  and  approaches;  a  reduction  in  the  order  of 
20%  to  40%  should  be  the  target  range. 

3.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  farming  and  production  cooperatives 
should  start  absorbing  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
operating  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  resulting  monthly  costs  per  unit  should  be  compared  with 

the  prevailing  rent  levels.  The  average  rent  in  the  public  housing 

project  at  the  moment  is  $70  per  month,  v/hile  in  the  whole  city, 

low  income  groups  pay  an  average  rent  of  $120  per  month.  It  must  be 

remembered  also,  that  the  new  rehab  units  would  be  larger  than  the 

present  apartments.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  proposal  can  be 

accepted  as  highly  feasible. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  other  factors  reinforcing  the  initial 
feasibility  of  the  proposal.  Rent  subsidies  for  the  lowest  income 
families  could  be  made  available,  income  tax  deductions  for  the 
more  prosperous  ones  must  be  accounted  for,  and  finally,  the 
capitalization  of  monthly  payments  and  sweat  equity,  accumulated 
in  their  coop  shares  is  a  form  of  forced  savings  mechanism. 

More  detail  work  in  the  proposal  is  warranted  and  must  be 
developed  to  explore  the  design  characteristics  of  the  plan,  since 
the  refinement  of  the  financial  analysis  depend  on  the  physical 
solutions  to  be  ellaborated.  •  , 

Participation  of  the  Federal  Government 

An  important  component  in  the  assessment  of  the  plan  feasibility 
is  the  capacity  of  the  plan  to  dovetail  with  federal  programs, 
which  could  be  valuable  sources  for  demonstration  grants,  seed 
money,  or  easier  financing.  Although  at  the  present  time  federal 
programs  are  at  a  standstill  ,  it  can  be  expected  that  within  a 
foreseeable  future  there  would  be  a  thaw  and  the  U.S.  government 
will  again  take  a  more  positive  attitude  in  the  urban  field.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  programs  was  the  HUD  New  Town-in-Town 
concept,  which  is  necessary  to  examine  in  some  detail  since  the 
Columbia  Point  development  proposal  could  be  assimilated  to  this 
concept.  HUD's  requirement  to  consider  one  project  under  this 
category  are  spelled  below,  in  terms  of  criteria  that  must  be 
fulfilled  by  the  proposal: 

a)  It  must  increase  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate 

income  housing  in  cities  with  urgent  needs. 

b);it  must  built  up  communities  that  will  foster  . 

economic  and  racial  integration. 

c)  It  must  promote  experimentation  of  new  materials, 

forms,  systems,  public  facilities  and  land  use 

controls. 
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d)  It  must  provide  for  high  standard  public  facilities. 

e)  It  must  encourage  better  and  multiple  use  of  public 
land. 

f)  It  must  develop  a  community  integrated  with,  and 
complementary  to,  the  larger  community  in  which  it 
is  located. 

The  proposed  plan  fulfills  the  requirements  established  by  HUD 
to  qualify  in  the  New  Town-in-Town  Program. 

Participation  of  State  and  City  Government 

The  positive  involvement  of  the  state  and  local  government  in 
the  Columbia  Point  development  is  not  only  important  but  absolutely 
essential.  The  main  forms  that  this  participation  may  take  are: 
the  MDC  participation  in  the  development  of  the  regional  seashore 
park  and  boulevard  system;  the  MHFA  participation  in  financing  the 
housing  part  of  the  development  --  which  assumes  its  willingness 
to  consider  the  new  as  well  as  the  rehab  components  in  the  peninsula 
as  part  of  the  same  project,  and  to  accept  our  income  breakdown, 
and  finally  the  city  participation  in  the  actual  development  as  part 
of  the  CDC  and  allowing  a  tax  increment  financing  mechanism. 

The  MDC  participation  would  reduce  the  burden  of  financing 
some  key  works  in  the  peninsula:  the  seawall  on  the  northern  side, 
some  areas  of  filling  and  the  boulevard.  The  l-IHFA  participation 
would  permit  an  easier  financing  scheme  for  all  the  housing  units 
in  the  peninsula.  And  the  city  participationg  piay  provide  the 
final  needed  element  to  make  the  project  wholly  viable,  through 
tax  increment  financing  and  participation  in  the  CDC  --  as  is 
discussed  in  the  Implementation  chapter. 
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The  use  of  the  potential  tax  reve-ues  to  be  obtained  from  a 
given  project,  as  a  means  to  implement  the  same  project,  is  a 
valuable  fiscal  device  which  has  been  formalized  in  the  so-called 
"tax  increment  financing  technique".  At  the  present  time,  the 
peninsula  yields  little  tax  revenue  to  the  city,  due  to  the  number 
of  tax-exempt  users  there  --  U.  Mass,  the  Public  Housing  Project, 
the  church  and  schools,  the  B.C.  High  School,  and  the  City  Pumping 
Station.  Of  the  few  tax-paying  properties,  the  most  important 
one,  the  Bayside  Mall,  is  foreclosed  and  vacant.  Only  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  WHDH  and  a  few  other  users  pay  property  taxes. 

However,  the  city  has  to  provide  municipal  services,  such 
as  police, fire  protection,  refuse  collection,  street  maintenance 
and  public  education.  Although  some  of  these  services  are  badly 
provided,  others  involved  unusually  high  expenditures. 

The  proposed  development,  would,  in  theory,  increase  both 
the  revenues  and  the  costs;  although  some  services  such  as  police 
and  fire  protection  would  be  greatly  unburdened  if  the  development 
caused  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  crime  and  vandalism  --  as  we 
expect  to  happen.  From  the  city  point  of  view,  the  best  project 
would  be  that  with  high  revenue  producing  properties  and  little 
demand  for  services  --  i.e.,  commercial  and  few  or  none  tax-exempt 
users.  The  issue  is  not  to  achieve  this  hypothetical  goal,  but  , 
given  the  constraints  of  the  situation,  generate  a  development 
that  improve  the  tax  picture  of  the  city,  vis-a-vis  the  present 
situation.  (Other  city  objectives,  of  more  social  nature,  are 
acknowledged, but  not  introduced  in  the  tax  study.) 
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Tax  increment  financing  means  that  the  city  would  be  v/illing  to 
relinquish  some  of  the  increased  revenue  potential  for  the  "public 
purpose"  of  revitalizing  Columbia  Point;  and  eventually,  permitting 
a  more  healthy  community  to  emerge  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested 
parties.  Tax  increment  financing  (TIF)  works  in  the  following  way: 
development  capital  is  borrowed  by  means  of  a  bond  issue,  to  be 
used  for  the  rebuilding  activities  proposed  in  the  plan;  this  bond 
is  repayed  with  the  increase  in  real  estate  property  taxes  that 
are  the  result  of  the  development.  These  tax  revenues  are  used 
for  repayment  until  the  bond  is  paid-off,  while  the  city  agrees 
to  receive  only  the  taxes  that  v/ould  have  been  received  from  the 
unimproved  pre-development  tax  base.  The  technique  used  is 
simply  to  freeze  the  assessed  valuation  of  existing  properties 
within  the  development  area  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  values  that 
existed  prior  to  the  date  of  development  initiation.  Furthermore, 
the  bonds  stand  ahead  of  first  mortgates. 

Three  types  of  increment  are  recognizable.  The  first  one  is 
the  "replacement  increment",  i.e.,  the  increment  in  value  generated 
from  construction  of  new  facilities  to  replace  old  ones;  as  a  result, 
while  there  may  not  be  demand  for  additional  municipal  services, 
the  project  may  provide  larger  tax  revenues.  In  Columbia  Point, 
this  type  of  increment  may  appear  in  a  very  limited  way  since  the 
housing  cooperative  may  be  exempted  fromtaxes  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  second  type  is  the  "growth  increment",  generated  from  new 
development,  in  which  both  revenues  and  cost  go  up.  This  would  be 
the  main  type  of  increment  in  our  case.  The  third  type  is  the 
"ripple  increment",  i.e.,  the  increment.in  property  values  in  the 
area  surrouding  the  development,  result  of  the  spillover  effects; 
this  is  a  very   desirable  effect  since  it  increases  the  revenues 
without  any  additional  service  demand.  In  Columbia  Point,  this 
type  oould  appear  in  the  Dorchester  and  South  Boston  area,  although 
the  city  should  be  carefu.1  in  raising  assessments  in  a  very  sensitive 
working  class  area. 
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The  advantages  of  TIF  to  the  city  are  at  least  two.  First,  it 
makes  the  financing  of  local  projects  possible  without  using 
municipal  funds.  Second,  it  allows  the  financing  of  local  projects 
without  affecting  the  municipal  debt  ceiling,  since  the  bonds  are 
issued  by  a  local  public  authority  and  not  by  the  city.  The  dis- 
advantage is  that  TIF  freezes  the  tax  base  in  the  project  area  for 
any  other  municipal  tax  agency  (such  as  school  districts),  at  the 
time  in  which  increased  costs  may  require  increased  revenues.  How- 
ever, all  things  considered,  it  is  a  wery   promising  path  of  municipal 
participation  in  local  development. 

The  TIF  could  be  implemented  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  the  city 
participates  inthe  CDC  organization  (see  Implementation  Chapter), 
then  the  municipal  government  can  be  represented  by  a  Development 
Authority  which  would  undertake  the  financing  (partial  or  complete), 
of  land  and  infrastructure  with  the  bond  backed  by  the  TIF.  Also, 
this  could  be  financed  directly  by  the  CDC  if  the  city  signs  over 
the  tax  increments  to  the  CDC. 

A  key  element  in  this  scheme  is  the  staging,  since  it  would  be 
important  to  phase  high  development  values  in  the  initial  packages, 
this  is  to  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Participation  of  Private  Developers 

The  participation  of  private  developers  in  the  Columbia  Point 
plan  is  dictated  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  public  sector  to  enter 
actively  in  the  housing  and  urban  development  field.  Private  de- 
velopers, obviously,  have  their  own  set  of  objectives,  that  must  be 
coupled  (combined,  compromise)  with  the  public  objective.  In  our 
case,  the  initial  disadvantages  of  the  peninsula  --  its  present  image 
mainly  --  should  be  changed  and  private  developers  encouraged  to 
participate  through  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  advantages.  Our 
previous  discussion  on  the  potential  submarkets  for  the  cormiercial 
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housing  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  reopening  Bayside  Mall  are 
relevant  to  the  participation  of  private  developers.  In  every 
case,  there  must  be  negotiations  between  the  CDC  (or  other  develop- 
ment authority)  and  individual  developers,  in  order  to  establish 
the  degree  of  benefits  to  be  reaped  by  private  sector  and  the 
benefits  that  would  be  recycled  as  internal  subsidy  to  other, 
non-commercial  sdctors  of  the  projects.  In  this  case,  as  with 
TIF,  staging  is  extremely  important;  private  developers  would  want 
to  reduce  front  end  money  and  phase  profit-yielding  elements  from 
the  beginning. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  serious  developers  would  conduct  their 
own  market  analysis;  equally  likely  is  that  they  would  conduct  their 
own  cash  flow  analysis.  As  mentioned,  a  model  for  a  market  analysis 
is  included  in  the  Appendix.  Furthermore,  a  cash  flow  model, 
comptuerized  to  provide  quarterly  values  is  available  for  the  study. 

Staging 

The  core  problem  of  staging  is  to  make  the  necessary  facilities 
available  at  the  time  that  the  demand  is  activated.  The  critical 
decisions  occur  at  the  early  stages, when  the  existing  project  would 
start  to  be  reconsttituted  and  the  new  development  generated.  The 
question  would  be  to  avoid  the  financial  danger  of  incurring  in 
over-capacity,  while  at  the  same  time  making  each  stage  self-suffi- 
cient without  depending  on  future  phases  --  which  could  be  a  risk 
of  marketing  as  well  as  of  social  type.  If  the  support  facilities 
do  not  reach  critical  mass  early,  the  success  may  be  threatened; 
but  if  future  demand  slows  down  or  is  smaller  than  expected,  a 
financial  problem  may  develop.  In  the  case  of  Columbia  Point,  in 
which  a  radical  change  in  image  is  key  from  the  beginning,  staging 
is  of  even  more  importance. 
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According  to  an  economic  criteria,  the  first  phase  is  identified 
with  the  front>.end  money  (consultants,  infrastructure,  etc.) 
without  any  certainty  of  returns.  Thus,  the  developer  aim  is  to 
build  the  high  return  facilities  as  quickly  as  possible  to  accele- 
rate sales  and  rent  revenues  --  mainly  commercial  space.  This  means 
that  the  reopening  of  Bayside  Mall,  which  is  already  built,  developed 
as  a  retail  and  recreational  center  of  regional  scale,  would  be 
very  suitable.  This  also  means  that  the  residential  high  rise 
buildings  over  the  Mall  v/ould  be  scheduled  in  the  early  stages  as 
well,  since  they  are  a  key  factor  in  assuring  the  viability  of  the 
Mall.  Later  stages  would  be  able  to  capture  the  rising  land  values 
in  surrounding  areas,  caused  by  the  new  high  return  facilities. 

According  to  social  criteria,  the  first  phase  should  aim  at 
breaking  the  social  barriers  that  now  divide  Columbia  Point  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.  The  creation  of  copperative  operations,  of 
social,  recreational  and  educational  programs;  the  better  use  of 
existing  facilities  in  the  project  and  in  U.  Mass;  and  the  development 
of  Mt.  Vernon  Street  as  a  community  meeting  place  at  the  scale  of 
the  peninsula,  are  all  essential  early  in  the  process.  Furthermore, 
the  opening  of  the  Bayside  Mall  services  oriented  to  the  local  resi- 
dents, as  well  as  the  complex  of  programs  necessary  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  public  housing  project  must  also  have  early  priority.  Bayside 
Mall  is  a  strategic  choice  for  the  first  stage  for  different  reasons: 
it  has  an  existing  infrastructure,  the  highest  accessibility  by 
automobile  and  mass  traosit,  and  the  highest  visibility  and  imagine- 
ability.  The  most  pressing  need  to  develop  this  area  properly  is 
to  establish  better  pedestrian  links  with  the  MBTA  station.  Otherv/ise, 
based  on  the  mixed  uses  programmed  for  the  Mall  neighborhood,  it  could 
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be  a  lively  and  encouraging  entrance  gate  to  the  peninsula;  its 
commercial -residential -recreational  mix  would  generate  24-hour 
cycles  of  activities  --  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  security. 
Later  stages  would  focus  on  the  northeast  end  of  the  peninsula, 
where  commercial  housing  has  been  programmed,  together  with  a  local 
center  at  the  rehab  old  pumping  station  --  which  would  have  local 
retail  and  community  facilities. 
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IHPLEMENTATION  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRATEGIES 
Introduction. 

The  implementation  of  major  redevelopment  on  Columbia  Point 
Peninsula  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  viability  of  the  organ- 
izational structure  which  is  used  to  carry  out  the  project.  Organiza-- 
tional  structure  will  affect  the  programing,  timing  and  post-developmental 
success  of  Columbia  Point  redevelopment.  This  chapter  will  explore 
three  alternative  organizational  "types"  in  an  attempt  to  present  a 
range  of  fundamentally  different  implementation  approaches.  These 
alternatives  and  their  basic  characteristics  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

d  Community  Development  Corporation  (CDC) 


organizational  base: 


organizational 
control : 


real  estate  devel 
opment  mechanism: 


use  of  profits: 


the  existing  Columbia  Point 
community  (project  residents/ 
UMass/Dorchester  and  others). 

the  existing  Columbia  Point 
community  with  consultation 
from  various  agencies  and 
officials. 

joint-venture  or  limited 
partnership  with  private 
developer(s). 

profits  returned  to  the  commun- 
ity in  the  form  of  services  and 
special  benefits. 


0  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA) 


organizational  base; 


organizational 
control : 


existing  state  agency  committed 
to  financing  low  and  moderate 
income  housing. 

MHFA  board  of  directors  with 
consultation  from  the  Columbia 
Point  community. 
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real  estate  devel -    private  developers  using 
opment  mechanism:     MHFA  financing, 

use  of  profits:       private  developer. 
Urban  Development  Corporation  (modeled  on  the  N.Y.  UDC) 


organizational  base:   to  be  created  by  state 

legislature  as  special- 
purpose,  semi -public 
corporation. 

organizational       board  of- directors  from 
control:  state  and  local  agencies 

v/ith  some  community  repre- 
sentation. 

real  estate  devel-    private  developer(s)  using 
opment  mechanism:     financing  raised  through  state- 
backed  bonds. 

use  of  profits:       private  developer. 


The  above  outlined  organizational  alternatives  are  described  in 
greater  detail  in  section  2  of  this  chapter.  In  section  3,  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  each  organization  are  summarized  and  a  rec- 
ommended organizational  structure  is  described. 
Description  of  Organizational  Alternatives:  The  CDC  Alternative. 

A  CDC  is  a  non-profit  corporation  organized  under  state  enabling 
legislation  (usually  chapter  180  of  Mass.  general  laws).  The  term 
"non-profit"  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  does  not  mean  that  profits  are 
not  made.  It  means  that  profits  are  put  back  into  community  projects. 

The  CDC  can  be  thought  of  as  a  cooperative  set  up  in  a  neighborhood 
to  run  economic  and  social  service  programs  for  the  community.  Main 
activities  of  existing  CDCs  have  been  centered  around  economic  develop- 
ment through  such  activities  as  factories,  shopping  centers,  gasoline 
stations  or  stores.  CDCs  have  also  entered  into  limited  partnerships 
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with  private  developers  in  order  to  build  housing  or  other  real  estate 
developments.  CDCs  sometimes  perform  municipal  services  under  contract 
from  local  governments. 

CDCs  generally  have  the  following  goals:  1)  to  invest  in 
profitable  enterprises  and  then  channel  these  profits  directly  into  a 
"community  fund"  which  can  pay  for  services  the  government  will  not 
perform;  2)  to  develop  the  financial  and  organizational  ability  for  the 
community  to  act  freely  on  its  own  initiative;  3)  to  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  community  solidarity;  4)  to  provide  jobs  for  people  normally 
kept  out  of  the  job  market,  and  5)  to  attract  more  funds  for  community 
services. 

Community  participation  in  the  CDC  is  generally  accomplished  through 
the  sale  of  "shares"  in  the  corporation.  When  the  CDC  is  formed,  shares 
are  offered  to  residents  of  the  community  and  other  founding  groups. 
Community  shares  are  sold  for  minimal  prices  (often  $5  or  less)  and  may 
even  be  traded  for  services  rendered  to  the  corporation.  Ideally,  the 
CDC  operates  on  a  one-person,  one-vote  basis.  Any  person  holding  shares 
(of  any  number)  has  one  vote  towards  the  election  of  the  board  of 
directors.  This  guarantees  real  community  control.  A  one-share,  one- 
vote  approach  invites  a  situation  where  small  numbers  of  large  stock- 
holders could  control  decisions. 

CDCs  have  experienced  several  problems  in  the  past.  Among  these 
are:  1)  raising  capital  without  giving  up  community  control;  2)  getting 
needed  technical  assistance  for  financial  and  development  decisions; 
3)  finding  marketable  "export"  production  investments  which  have  long- 
run  possibilities  for  profit,  and  4)  investing  in  local  markets  which 
are  both  financially  sound  and  provide  needed  services  for  community 
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Financing  the  early  stages  of  CDC  activity  has  been  a  major  problem. 
A  Columbia  Point  CDC  might  expect  to  receive  financial  assistance 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources:  1)  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (GEO);  2)  the  Ford  Foundation;  3)  the  Opportunity  Funding 
Corporation,  or  4)  a  Massachusetts  State  Community  Development  Bank 
(not  yet  existing). 

The  OEO  has  funded  approximately  38  CDCs  across  the  country. 
Two  of  these  are  in  Massachusetts  so  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  OEO  fund- 
ing for  a  Columbia  Point  CDC.  OEO  funding  requires  real  community 
participation/control  with  at  least  1/3  of  the  control  coming  from  low- 
income  members. 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  CDC  concept. 
They  have  funded  eight  CDCs  to  date.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  emphasizes  entrepreneurial  CDCs  investing  in  projects  of 
significant  scale  and  with  potential  for  growth.  They  think  this  is  the 
only  way  disadvantaged  communities  will  receive  significant  benefits 
from  the  CDC  concept. 

The  Opportunity  Funding  Corporation  is  an  organization  funded  by 
OEO.  Its  objective  is  to  use  indirect  financial  means  to  stimulate 
investment  in  ghettos  and  depressed  areas.  They  do  this  by  "co-signing" 
CDC  loans  from  private  investors.  This  reduces  risk  for  private  in- 
vestors and  encourages  their  participation  in  community  development. 

A  Massachusetts  State  Community  Development  Bank  does  not  currently 
exist.  There  has,  however,  been  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
several  groups  to  create  such  a  bank.  If  created  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  community  development  bank  would  provide  much  needed  "venture 
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capital"  to  CDCs  and  other  community  development  organizations. 

In  order  to  further  explore  the  CDC  alternative,  we  have  looked 
at  two  local  case  studies.  One  is  the  EAST  Boston  Community  Development 
Corporation  (EBCDC).  The  other  is  the  CIRCLE  CDC  in  Roxbury. 

In  1971,  the  EBCDC  was  formed  and  received  a  $1.3  million  grant 
from  the  OEO.  The  main  activities  of  EBCDC  have  been  real  estate 
development,  business  ventures  and  fighting  Logan  Airport  expansion. 
Real  estate  development  activities  have  included  a  100  unit  housing  ren- 
ovation program  carried  out  as  a  joint-venture  with  a  private  developer. 
EBCDC  is  currently  negotiating  with  the  BRA  to  become  developer/coordin- 
ator of  280  units  of  elderly  housing.  They  have  also  purchased  5.2 
acres  of  waterfront  property  which  is  to  be  used  to  community  recreation. 
EBCDC  has  succeeded  in  stopping  a  large  apartment  building  which  the 
community  v/as  against.  They  have  since  begun  work  with  the  developer 
to  design  an  "acceptable"  project. 

The  organizational  structure  of  EBCEC  consists  of  a  board  of 
directors  (policy  setting  group)  and  two  "branch"  organizations  --  a 
"profit"  branch  (East  Boston  Housing  Renovation  Corporation)  and  a 
"non-profit"  branch  (East  Boston  Community  Development  Foundation).  The 
board  of  directors  is  controlled  by  the  400  member  East  Boston  Neighbor- 
hood Council,  which  elects  eight  of  the  15  board  members. 

Roxbury  CIRCLE  CDC  received  its  initial  funding  in  1971  in  the  form 
of  a  $1.1  million  grant  from  OEO.  The  main  goals  of  CIRCLE  have  been 
to  generate  black  economic  development  and  to  distribute  the  benefits 
of  this  development  to  the  entire  black  community.  CIRCLE  experienced 
typical  CDC  problems  during  the  first  years  of  its  activity.  It  failed 
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to  articulate  specific  investment  strategies.  It  failed  to  get  experts 
in  business  and  finance  to  aid  in  investment  decisions.  Pressure  to 
"do  something"  led  to  hasty  investments  in  marginal  businesses.  Learn- 
ing from  their  early  experience,  CIRCLE  has  adopted  new  strategies. 
They  have  hired  "expert"  staffs.  They  have  begun  to  limit  their  loans 
and  investments  to  minority-owned  businesses  which  hire  local  residents 
and  also  return  at  least  %6  profit.  They  have  begun  investment  in 
real  estate  with  emphasis  on  immediate  and  concentrated  results. 

The  CIRCLE  organizational  structure  consists  of  a  "parent  corporation' 
and  three  separately  incorporated  "arms."  The  profit  arm  operates  a 
series  of  black  business  ventures.  The  "Venture  Capital  Fund  Corp." 
is  the  financing  arm  of  the  organization.  The  non-profit  arm  consists 
of  several  separately  incorporated  "precinct  development  corporations" 
who  sponsor  projects  in  local  communities. 

In  discussions  with  the  director  of  CIRCLE,  the  possibility  of 
the  existing  Columbia  Point  neighborhood  joining  as  one  of  these 
precinct  development  corporations  was  brought  up.  The  director  seemed 
to  think  that  this  would  be  possible  vf  the  Columbia  Point  community 
could  develop  a  unified  committment  to  coimiunity  improvement  and  a 
"long-term  struggle." 
The  MHFA  Alternative. 

While  the  MHFA  is  primarily  a  lending  institution  for  small  to 
moderate  scale  housing  projects,  recent  trends  in  the  agency  indicate 
that  it  may  consider  initiating  the  redevelopment  of  Columbia  Point. 
The  "American  Park"  project  in  Lynn  is  a  recent  example  of  MHFA's  abil- 
ity to  initiate  as  well  as' finance  redevelopment  projects  which  are 
beyond  the  scale  of  single  buildings.  It  seems  likely  that  the  successful 
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experience  of  the  American  Park  project  will  encourage  MHFA  to  consider 
a  central  role  in  even  larger  redevelopment  projects  such  as  Columbia 
Point. 

If  MHFA  were  to  accept  an  initiating  role  in  Columbia  Point  re- 
development, the  following  procedure  could  be  anticipated: 

1)  MHFA  undertakes  a  year  of  planning  using  its  own  contingency  funds 
and  possibly  DCA  funds.  MHFA  could  rely  on  its  own  planning  staff 
to  some  degree,  but  would  probably  use  consulting  firms  as  well. 

2)  As  in  the  American  Park  project,  MHFA  will  require  a  community 
participation  process  during  planning  phases."  This  may  require 
a  considerable  organizational  efford  on  the  part  of  the  existing 
Columbia  Point  community.  During  this  period,  MHFA  will  be  attempting 
to  solicit  support  from  city  agencies  such  as  the  BHA  and  the  BPvA. 
This  support  will  come  in  the  form  of  tax  breaks,  utility  improve- 
ments, special  lease  arrangements  for  the  public  housing  project 

and  possibly  some  committment  of  federal  revenue-sharing  funds. 

3)  A  "developer's  kit"  will  be  issued  showing  the  findings  of  the  fea- 
sibility study  and  giving  specifications  for  the  project. 

4)  A  developer  is  awarded  the  project  along  with  committments  for  MHFA 
financing.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  MHFA  could  parcel -out 

the  project  to  several  different  developers. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  MHFA  project  initiation.  One  is 
its  ability  to  secure  planning  funds.  Another  is  its  ability  to  draw 
support  from  federal  and  local  agencies  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  MHFA's  record  of  success  with  low  and  middle-income  housing 
projects.  An  advantage  for  the  existing  Columbia  Point  community  is 
MHFA's  committment  to  community  participation  and  to  low  and  middle- 
income  housing. 

The  MHFA  approach  to  project  implementation  also  has  certain  problems, 
There  is  no  precedent  for  MHFA  take-over  of  a  federally  funded  public 
housing  project  (American  Park  in  Lynn  was  state-financed).  Long  nego- 
tiations with  HUD  may  be  required.  Also,  the  existing  state  legislation 
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which  allows  MHFA  to  redevelop  state-financed  public  housing  may  have 
to  be  modified  to  permit  MHFA  to  redevelop  federal  housing  projects. 
There  is  also  some  question  as  to  whether  such  "accessory"  requirements 
as  transportation  links,  land  fill  and  major  recreation  facilities  can 
be  approved  for  MHFA  financing.  Finally,  MHFA  initiation  of  the  project 
would  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  UMass,  community,  and  agency 
agreements  to  a  cooperative  and  "long-term"  conmittment  to  Columbia 
Point  redevelopment.  This  may  require  a  major  effort  in  organization 
and  negotiation. 
The  Special -Purpose  Urban  Development  Corporation  Alternative. 

A  special -purpose  Urban  Development  Corporation  would  be  a  state- 
supported,  semi -public  corporation  modeled  on  the  New  York  Urban  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  While  a  special -purpose  UDC  would  have  structure 
and  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  NYUDC,  its  mission  would  be  limited 
to  development  of  the  Columbia  Point  Peninsula. 

The  use  of  a  special -purpose  UDC  to  develop  Columbia  Point  would 
require  the  passage  of  state  legislation  since  the  UDC  model  does  not 
currently  exist  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  past,  the  state  legislature 
has  refused  to  create  a  state-wide  UDC-type  organization.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  a  "mini"  UDC  with  powers  to  develop  only  the  Columbia  Point 
area  could  win  legislative  approval.  If  approved,  the  "mini"  UDC  would 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

9  it  would  be  an  independent,  semi-public  agency. 

•  its  board  of  directors  would  consist  primarily  of  state  and 
city  officials  and  some  community  representation. 

•  it  would  be  funded  by  an  initial  grant  from  the  legislature. 

•  it  could  accept  grants  from  other  sources  during  the  course  of 
development. 
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c  it  could  issue  bonds  backed  by  the  state  government  in  order 
to  raise  development  capital. 


0  1 

•  i 
e  i 

•  i 


t  could  purchase  property  through  eminent  domain, 
t  could  over-ride  existing  zoning  and  building  codes, 
t  would  be  exempt  from  taxation. 


t  would  have  special  provisions  for  dealing  with  the  existing 
housing  project. 

e  it  would  use  private  developers  to  carry  out  the  project. 


The  major  advantages  of  a  special -purpose  UDC  are  its:ability  to 
gain  initial  financing  from  the  state  and  continuing  financial  support 
through  the  sale  of  state-backed  bonds.  The  fact  that  the  UDC  would 
have  direct  backing  by  the  state  would  greatly  increase  the  desirability 
of  private  investment  in  Columbia  Point.  Also,  the  "special -purpose" 
nature  of  the  organization  would  ensure  concentrated  and  continuing 
efforts  towards  Columbia  Point  redevelopment. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  a  UDC-type  development  organization 
concerns  the  political  problems  of  legislative  approval.  At  a  time  when 
the  state  budget  is  in  serious  trouble,  it  seems  likely  that  the  legis- 
lature and  the  governor  will  be  reluctant  to  expand  the  role  of  the  state 
in  local  development,  especially  when  that  role  includes  such  contro- 
versial issues  as  the  power  to  over-ride  local  zoning  and  to  purchase 
property  by  eminent  domain.  The  recent  financial  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  New  York  UDC  will  certainly  increase  governmental  reluctance 
to  approve  a  UDC-type  organization  for  Massachusetts.  In  addition, 
the  fact  that  UDC  power  would  be  concentrated  outside  the  existing 
Columbia  Point  community  might  lead  to  community  mistrust  and  make  a 
cooperative  development  approach  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
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Recommended  Approach  to  Columbia  Point  Redevelopment:  Summary  of  Alternatives, 

From  the  previous  analysis  we  have  seen  that  each  organizational 
alternative  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  CDC  offers 
major  advantages  in  terms  of  creating  community  pride,  community  leader- 
ship, community  control  of  developmental  decisions  and  comnunity  use 
of  development  profits.  But  under  existing  conditions  at  Columbia  Point 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  the  resources,  common  goals  and  comnunity 
leadership  required  to  develop  a  cooperative  organization  and  carry 
our  a  major  redevelopment  project. 

MHFA's  advantages  lie  in  its  ability  to  provide  "seed  money"  and 
staff  for  the  critical  planning  and  initiation  stages  of  development. 
Its  prestige  and  proven  abilities  are  also  important  advantages  in 
that  they  help  attract  required  governmental  and  agency  cooperation. 
From  the  existing  community's  point  of  view,  a  major  disadvantage  of 
MHFA  redevelopment  of  the  Point  concerns  the  agency's  use  of  private 
developers  to  complete  the  project.  This  would  mean  that  the  community 
would  lose  both  project  control  and  project  profits  to  an  "outside" 
party.  Other  problems  of  the  MHFA  approach  as  discussed  in  section  2.2 
(dealing  with  the  existing  public  housing  project  and  financing 
"accessory"  elements  of  the  plan)  are  essentially  technical  in  nature 
and  should  be  possible  to  overcome. 

A  special -purpose  UDC  organization  for  Columbia  Point  redevelop- 
ment has  few  advantages  over  MHFA  redevelopment  other  than  its  bonding 
capacity  and  special  powers  such  as  eminent  domain.  The  major  disad- 
vantage is  of  course  its  unlikelihood  of  gaining  state  legislative 
approval.  The  UDC  would  also  seem  to  be  undesirable  from  the  existing 
community's  point  of  view  since  it  would  be  controlled  by  a  board  of 
"outsiders"  and  would  have  no  committment  to  low  and  moderate  income 
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housing. 

A  Recommended  Approach. 

Given  the  implementation  alternatives  and  their  various  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  v/e  have  proceeded  to  outline  a  recommended  approach 
to  Columbia  Point  redevelopment.  This  recommendation  attempts  to 
build  on  the  advantages  and  minimize  the  disadvantages  of  what  we  feel 
to  be  the  two  most  feasible  and  desirable  organizational  alternatives 
—  the  CDC  and  the  MHFA.  We  have  done  this  by  proposing  a  "partnership" 
between  a  Columbia  Point  CDC  and  the  MHFA.  The  following  scenario 
outlines  how  this  proposal  would  work. 

UMass  and/or  other  community  groups  would  obtain  MHFA  committment 
to  undertake  a  planning,  financing  and  agency-coordinating  role  in 
Columbia  Point  redevelopment.  The  agreement  with  MHFA  would  include  the 
understanding  that  UMass  and  conmunity  representatives  would  v/ork  closely 
with  MHFA  during  the  planning  phase  and  have  "veto"  power  on  planning 
proposals.  During  the  process  of  coimiunity  participation  in  planning, 
a  coalition  of  community  organizations  and  leaders  would  develop,  based 
on  commonly  held  goals  for  peninsula  development.  This  coalition  would 
formally  organize  itself  into  a  CDC  whose  primary  goals  would  be  to 
control  the  future  development  of  the  Point  and  the  channel  profits 
from  this  development  back  into  the  community. 

Based  on  MHFA  feasibility  studies  and  development  plans  approved 
by  the  CDC,  a  "developer's  kit"  would  be  issued.  The  developer's  kit 
would  include  planning  and  design  controls,  guarantees  of  MHFA  financing 
and  city  agency  cooperation.  The  kit  would  also  include  the  stipulation 
that  the  approved  developer(s)  will  enter  into  a  "joint-venture^ 
agreement  with  the  CDC.  The  CDC's  participation  in  profits  and  develop- 
ment decisions  would  be  based  on  the  land  it  controlled  (through 
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previously  arranged  lease  agreements  with  the  city,  UMass,  and  others), 
on  services  already  provided  (feasibility  and  planning  studies)  and 
on  services  to  be  provided  (administrative,  labor,  materials).  The 
diagram  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  above  scenario. 

By  undertaking  the  above  outlined  implementation  strategy  the 
following  advantages  are  gained: 

•  Planning  for  redevelopment  could  begin  almost  immediately 
without  long  delays  due  to  financial,  organizational  and 
political  problems. 

•  MFA  is  an  existing  agency  having  considerable  experience 
in  redevelopment  and  having  a  strong  commitment  to  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  and  to  community  participation 
in  planning. 

•  MFA's  prestige  with  federal,  state  and  local  officials  helps 
gain  early  support  for  C.P.  development. 

•  The  community  participation  process  initiated  by  MFA  provides 
a  vehicle  by  which  community  leadership  and  community  goals 

can  be  solidified  into  a  "comprehensive"  community  organization, 
(CDC). 

•  The  skills  and  resources  of  private  developers  are  utilized 
while  the  "joint-venture"  agreement  between  the  developer 

and  the  CDD  guarantees  a  degree  of  community  control  throughout 
project  development.  The  joint-venture  mechanism  also  provides 
the  community  with  a  source  of  cash-flow  which  can  be  used  for 
recreation,  health,  education  and  other  community  social 
programs. 

•  The  CDC's  participation  in  Columbia  Point  redevelopment  would 
attract  early  funding  grants  from  O.E.O.  and  possibly  the 
Ford  Foundation.  These  grants  could  be  used  by  the  CDC  as 
venture  capital  for  their  joint-venture  with  the  project 
developer(s)  and  for  immediate  investments  in  the  community 
services.  These  immediate  investments  in  the  community 

will  be  very  important  in  that  they  will  serve  to  show  the 
community  that  improvement  is  possible. 


• 


Community  pride  and  hope  for  the  future  generated  through 
the  CDC  will  help  stop  the  abandonment  and  destruction 
of  the  Columbia  Point  housing  project.  Without  the  CDC 
vehicle  for  resident  "investment"  in  the  future  of  Columbia 
Point,  the  existing  problems  of  crime,  deterioration,  and 
abandonment  will  certainly  accelerate  and  further  inhibit 
efforts  to  redevelop  the  Point. 
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Further  exploration  of  the  CDC:  participants/organization/control. 

One  of  the  major  unresolved  issues  in  the  above  recommended 
approach  to  Columbia  Point  redevelopment  concerns  the  specific 
structure  of  the  proposed  CDC.  In  order  to  explore  possible 
structures  of  the  CDC,  we  first  looked  at  various  alternative  CDC 
"founding-groups."  These  alternative  founding-groups  correspond  to 
the  alternative  coalitions  of  existing  Columbia  Point  groups  that 
might  be  expected  to  form  the  founding-group  options  we  have  considered 
are  by  no  means  the  only  coalitions  that  might  develop. 


GROUPS  CONSIDERED 
FOR  INCORPORATION 
IN  CDC 

UMass 

C.P.  Project 

Dorchester  (five 
neighborhoods) 

Jesuits  (B.C.  High 
School ) 

City  of  Boston 


FOUNDING  GROUPS  OPTIONS 

GROUP  OPTIONS 
A       B        C 


8.13 


Given  these  four  alternative  founding  groups,  we  can  proceed  to 
determine  how  these  groups  would  v/ork  together  in  one  organization. 
To  do  this  we  first  developed  an  organizational  structure  which  is 
rather  typical  of  CDC's  and  seem  applicable  to  the  Columbia  Point  CDC, 


ORGANIZATION 


Policy-setting 
board  incorporated 
under  Ch.    180 
(non-profit  community 
enterprises)  or  under 
Ch.   121A  (profit  or 
non-profit) 


N^^K4-rR^FlryaK7r. 


Subsidiary 
Corporations 


■9    i    BSTA-T^ 


limited      shopping 
partnerships  centers^ 


with 

developers 

or  C.D.C. 

owned 

Devel .  Corp, 


food  service, 

material 

supply, 

janitorial 

service, 

etc. 


raises      recreation, 
money  for   health, 
C.O.C.      education, 
enterprises  day  care 

co-ops,  etc. 


The  key  element  is  the  policy-setting  board  of  the  "parent  coporation." 
The  question  is--how  will  representation  on  this  board  be  distributed 
among  the  various  individual  groups  making  up  the  four  alternative  funding- 
groups?  The  distribution  of  representation  will  determine  the  critical 
question  of  C.D.C.  control.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  we  have  chosen  to 
explore  three  basic  control  options. 


CONTROL  OPTIONS  1.  UMass  dominates  policy-making  Corp. 

2.  UMass,  Dorchester-Savin  Hill,  and 
C.P.  share  equal  power  (city  of 

Boston  and  Jesuits  have  token  representation.) 

3.  Community  dominates  power  in  parent 
corporation  (UMass,  Jesuits  and  City 
have  token  representation.) 

We  can  further  articulate  the  above  control  options  by  relating 
them  to  percentages  of  voting  power  in  the  policy-making  board  given 
the  four  founding-group  options. 
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CONTROL  OPTIONS  RELATED  TO  GROUP  OPTIONS:  No.'s  relate  to  %  voting  power 

on  policy-setting  board 


Control  Options 


1 


Group 
Options 


i    i    1 

1     s^    >^ 

^    ^.     2     H     \ 

^              v-^            ^ 

Z^       '.        &        ^        § 

Ip/o    ^t/'o    \u/o    \y/c     \0io 

?^'/'c    /5/^    \^/i    p^'.'s    ii/s 

'^0    52?             |2^      1^ 

5^     ZO            30      \0     ■ 

4^      (i5             AO     \0 

.      ^5"^  1        j4i)      (^ 

A5           ^f     \0 

40             ^0     10 

1 

\    ■   i^^o     \o 

1 

A 
B 
C 


Given  the  above  distribution  of  voting  power  related  to  founding-group 
options  we  can  procede  to  determine  how  the  individual  groups  within  each 
founding  group  might  be  expected  to  vote  concerning  certain  "key"  develop- 
ment goals.  In  order  to  do  this  we  had  to  make  assumptions  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  development  goals  to  each  of  the  individual  groups. 
Using  the  assumed  development  goals  of  each  member  of  each  founding- 
group  option. along  with  the  voting  power  distribution  assumed  under 
each  power  option  we  proceed  to  "stimulate"  CDC  decisions  on  primary 
and  secondary  development  goals.  This  simulation  was  accomplished  by 
assuming  certain  "rules"  for  voting  and  for  the  percentage  of  total 
votes  required  to  arrive  at  primary  and  secondary  goals  decisions. 

The  assumed  development  goals  of  individuals  within  the  founding- 
groups  and  the  results  of  the  voting  simulation  (including  the  voting 
rules)  are  given  below. 
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GOALS  A?TLY3IS  ^ 
InDIVIDUAL  GROUP 


KEY: 

1  Primary  Goal 

2  Secondary  Goal 


U.  Mass. 

C.P.  Project 
Residents 

Dorchester, 
Savin  Hill 

Jesuits 

City  of 
Boston 


power  option 

founding - group 

CDC  GOALS  RESULTr'G  FROM 
GROUP    uiD  POV.'iR  0:-TICNS 

KSY: 

1  Primary  Goal 

2  Secondary  Goal 

VOTING  ASSUi-5>TI0:i3: 

individual  [groups  cast 
a]JL  their  votes  for 
their  pri:aary  joa-ls. 

individual  groups  cast 
half  their  votes  for 
their  secondary  goals. 

6$%   +  of  total  vote 
gives'  CDC  prinp.r-A  Toal 

50-65,^  of  total  vote 
gives  CDC  secondary  -^oal 
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We  can  now  precede  to  evaluate  the  various  CDC  options  in  terms 
of  how  well  CDC  goals  (as  shown  on  the  preceding  page)  correlate  with 
individual  group  goals.  By  adding  these  correlations  we  can  determine 
which  DCD  founding-group/ control  option  results  in  organizational  goals 
which  are  the  most  "comprehensive"  in  their  recognition  of  individual 
community  group  goals.  In  the  following  chart,  goal  correlations  for 
individual  groups  are  expressed  as  percentages  as  determined  by  the 
following  formulas: 


%   correlation     ^    No.  of  indiv.  primary  goals  which  become  CDC  prim,  goals 

on  primary  goals      — « 

total  no.  of  individual  prim,  goals 

V   rnrrpi;ii-inn         ^° '   °^  individual  primary  &  secondary  goals  which 
on  secondary      =    ^^^°^^  ^^^^^"^   primary  or  secondary  goals  of  CDC 


goals 


total  no.  of  individual  group  primary 
&  secondary  goals 


The  numbers  given  under  the  "overall"  category  represent  an 
index"  of  goals  comprehensiveness.  This  index  is  determined  by  adding 
the  goals  correlation  percentages  of  each  CDC  option  by  indivual  group. 
One  further  set  of  evaluation  criteria  can  be  used  before  making 
recommendations  concerning  a  Columbia  Point  CDC.  These  evaluation 
criteria  correspond  to  certain  conditions  which  the  O.E.O.  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  feel  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  CDC's.  We  have 
made  subjective  evaluations  of  whether  or  not  these  conditions  are 
present  in  each  of  the  founding-group  options  being  considered. 
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GOAL   CORRELATIONS 


Individual  groups 


CDC 
Options 

A.I 
A. 2 
A.3 


U.  Mass. 


n?;MAKy 

+- 


C.P.     '  Dorchester  \     City  of 

Residents  Savin  Hill  I  Jesuits      Boston 


Overall 


-•^sy  ^5i>«i.'v  ^p-KA^  'X'U:*-ct^'"fj-»e^    '.^c;i.^^y  ^;r^£<?V  c^^-^:/- 


S'y 


-^0  .  30  ,  67  ,  /^ 


^■[00\tg.lO 


P/5' 


^f<^ 


-^i^' 


/^' 


^/oo)  preiered  by  individual  groups 
^ —  best  ovorall 
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EVALUATIO!!  OF  CDC  CC::CB?T  FOR  CCUJMBiA  POINT  :«fITH  PESPECT  TO  O.E.O.   MJB 
FORD  FOraDATICII   CRITEHn  FOR  CGl^IUTIITY-B-^SED  PROJECTS. 


O.E.O. 
1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 
6. 


7. 

8. 


A  sense  of  common  identity  in  the 
geographical  neighborhood  to  be 
developed. 

A  mobilization  of  that  comnon  iden- 
tity to  do  something  about  eei- 
borhood  problems  in  general. 
A  nanoower  pool  of  people  who  indi- 
vidually find  m.eaning  in  the  kinds 
of  activity  required  in  business 
development  and  community 
development. 

Access  to  outside  resources — e.g., 
good  relations  "dth  city  hall, 
contacts  '.rith  friendly  bankers  or 
businessmen,  etc. 
An  umbrella  organisation  that 
embraces  a  coalition  of  neighbor- 
hood interests,  class,  age,  sex. 
Probably:  an  cuxside  an■cagcnis^, 


m  battiin?  ^his 


some  success 

antagonist. 

Undorutilized  economic  resources. 

Sustained  leadership:  continuity 

and  strength. 


Foiinding-group  options 

B        CD 


+ 
0 


+ 
0 


FOPJ)  F-UiIDATICN 

1 .  Large-scale  projects  with 
grovrth  potential. 

2.  Strong  c:  sophisticated  leaders, 

3.  Limited  deterioration  in 
corjTjnity, 

Ii.   Scm.e  stable  mid::le  class. 

5.  Som.e  heme  ov.-nership. 

6,  Some  dependable  generators  of 
income. 


0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 


0 

0 

0 

+ 
+ 


0 
0 


KEY: 

+  probably  existing 

0  possibly  e:-n.sting 

-  probably  not  existing 


Roxbury  CIRCLE  CDC  may  be  able  to  lend  some  suoport  for  community 

.3adershiD  develorment. 


manoovrer,  manarc-ment  ana 


However,  the  airector 


of  CIRCLE  is  no  h"-s  said  that  CIRCLE  is  net  really  in  the  community 
organization  business.   They  v.'culd  much  •.refer  to  have  C.?.  enter  tnei: 
organization  -dth  sustained  leadership  and  solid  corxiunity  corumi:t.menu 
to  a  "long-term  struggle". 
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Using  the  preceding  analysis,  we  have  attempted  to  recommend  the 
most  feasible  CDC  alternatives  (based  on  O.E.O.  and  Ford  Foundation 
criteria  for  successful"  CDC  implementation)  and  the  most  desirable 
CDC  alternatives  (based  on  the  degree  of  "comprehensive"  CDC  recognition 
of  individual  group  goals).  It  should  be  noted  that  our  evaluation  of 
whether  O.E.Q.  and  Ford  Foundation  criteria  (preceding  page)  can  be 
can  be  met  by  the  various  group  options  can  be  no  more  than  a  very 
rough  estimation  of  CDC  feasibility.  What  is  needed  is  a  continuing 
dialogue  within  and  between  the  various  individual  community  groups. 
This  dialogue  should  attempt  a  realistic  determination  of  whether 
or  not  the  criteria  for  CDC  formation  are  present.  We  think  that  this 
critical  dialogue  will  generate  from  a  MHFA-initiated  community  participation 
process. 

The  above  stated  need  for  community  evaluation  not  withstanding, 
we  have  to  procede  to  make  our  ov/n  recommendations  concerning  "feasible" 
CDC  funding-group  alternatives.  Our  recommendation  is  that  group  options 
A(UMass.,  C.P.  housing  project  and  the  City  of  Boston)  are  equally  feasible 
alternatives  with  the  possible  exception  that  Option  C  may  have  some 
advantage  over  alternatives  A  and  B  with  respect  to  the  critical  O.E.O. 
criteria  of  "common  identity."  It  seems  that  the  racial/social  differences 
between  C.P.  Project  residents  and  the  Dorchester  community  may  be  major 
barriers  to  any  sense  of  "common  identity."  We  do  feel,  however,  that 
UMass,  as  an  organization  trying  to  work  with  both  communities,  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  emphasize  the  shared  problems  of  Dorchester  and  Columbia 
Point.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  only  through  "institutional"  contacts. 
UMass  should  make  every   effort  to  promote  contacts  between  the  people 
of  the  two  communities.  This  can  be  done  through  such  things  as  pressures 
to  reopen  the  Bayside  Mall,  through  the  promotion  of  shared  recreational 
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facilities,  and  through  the  encouragement  of  Dorchester  civic  groups 
to  lend  assistance  in  Columbia  Point  social  programs.  In  addition, 
UMass  must  cultivate  its  own  credibility  with  both  communities.  Important 
first  steps  include  such  things  as  immediate  response  to  community 
complaints  and  requests  for  assistance,  honest  expressions  of  University 
interests,  and  detailed  and  well  thought-out  explanations  of  University 
goals  for  future  development  of  the  Point. 

Assuming  Options  A,  B  and  C  are  the  most  feasible  CDC  funding 
groups,  we  can  now  look  at  the  "performance"  of  these  groupoptions 
relative  to  the  three  power  options.  Performance  is  considered  to 
be  based  upon  the  "comprehensiveness"  of  CDC  goals  (see  Page  8.19). 
From  this  analysis  we  see  that  under  group  option  A,  control  option  3 
(community  control)  gives  the  most  comprehensive  CDC  recognition  of 
individual  group  goals.  Under  group  option  C,  control  option  3  gives 
the  most  comprehensive  CDC  recognition  of  individual  group  goals. 
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ENVIRNMENTAL  STUDY 

The  special  characteristics  of  Columbia  Point,  that  of  being  origi- 
nally a  salt  marsh  which  has  been  used  for  refuse  filling  operations  for 
a  number  of  years,  makes  a  study  of  its  ecology  necessary.  The  reasons 
to  undertake  this  study  are  twofold:  the  first  one  is  to  know  how  to 
best  protect  the  natural  resources  of  the  peninsula;  the  second  reason 
is  to  assess  the  difficulties  presented  to  its  development  and  to  pro- 
pose measures  to  overcome  them  that  would  be  both,  economically  and 
environmentally  sound. 

The  Natural  Ecology  of  the  Peninsula 

Columbia  Point  is  presently  a  sanitary  landfill  and  was  at  one  time 
an  exposed  tidal  marshland.  Now,  after  forty  years  of  dumping  between 
1932  and  1962,  there  is  only  a  trace  of  the  marshlands.  An  examination 
of  the  subsurface  soils  and  rocks  is  a  key  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
site.  According  to  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Columbia  Point 
(1975),  a  generalized  sequence  of  the  site  from  the  ground  surface  to 
the  bedrock  is: 

1)  Artificial  Fill  -  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  rubbish  and  building 

rubble  in  a  silty  matrix  of  sand  and  ashes. 

2)  Organic  Deposits-  organic  silt,  (from  estuary  condition,  the  settling 

of  fine  grained  materials  of  the  river  and  marine 
eroision  and  dead  and  decaying  organisms),  peat, 
shell  fragments  and  some  organic  sand. 

3)  Interbedded  Clays  and  Sands 
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4)  Glacial  Outwash  -  the  constituents  of  these  outwash  deposits  are  a 

medium-compact-si Ity,  coarse-to-fine  sand,  with 
little  fine  gravel . 

5)  Glacial  Till    -  the  major  constituent  is  a  medium-to-fine  sand  with 

a  clay  and  silt  binder,  thus  making  this  irregular 
layer  a  possible  ablation  till. 

6)  Bedrock  Argillite^ 

Five  different  habitats  (according  to  topography  and  vegetation) 
were  identified  on  the  site: 

a)  -  the  open  filed  condition  which  included  knolls  and  flat  land 

b)  -  the  dense  goldenrod  field,  which  had  both  a  rolling  and  flat 

topography 

c)  -  the  hollows,  which  included  the  major  low  points  on  the  site 

d)  -  the  Ailanthus  tree  edge  along  the  fence  on  the  Pumphouse  Road 
e)j-  the  beach  condition  along  the  waterfront 

e)^-   the  Ailanthus  tree  habitat  along  the  Beach  Road.  Data  on  soil 
type  and  pH,  dominant  vegetation  type,  microclimate  (tempera- 
ture of  soil,  air,  humidity),  and  the  wind  and  water  impact 
on  the  site  has  been  collected  for  each  of  the  five  habitats, 
as  well  as  information  on  wildlife. 
The  five  different  habitats  on  the  site  have  been  analyzed  for 
soil  type,  pH  level,  and  for  the  pH  requirements  needed  for  the  vegeta- 
tion on  the  site;  a  chemical  test  was  conducted  for  the  measurement  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  the  humus  content.  The  need  for 
these  chemicals  varies  according  to  the  vegetation  type:  shrubs  need 
medium  levels  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  low  potassium;  other  small 
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plants  and  trees  need  medium  levels  of  nitrogen  and  low  phosphorus  and 
potassium. 

Site  (a)  (open  field  with  hills)  soils  (silty  loam)  revealed  a: 
1)  pH  of  7  (neutral);  2)  nitrogen  content  in  the  soil  v/as  medium,  which 
correlates  with  these  requirements;  nitrogen  stimulates  above  ground 
growth  and  produces  the  rich,  green  color  characteristic  of  a  healthy 
plant.  The  vegetation  on  this  site  is  primarily  rich,  green  grasses 
and  shrubs.  The  phosphorus  level  in  the  soil  is  wery   high,  which 
according  to  the  Lamotte  Soil  Handbook  should  be  low  for  trees  and 
small  vegetation  and,  medium  for  shrubs.  This  chemical  produces  hardy 
growth  and  stimulates  rapid  cell  development.  The  vegetation  is  lush 
but  not  dense.  The  best  agricultural  soils  have  a  high  level  of  readily 
available  phosphorus,  therefore  this  site  would  be  ad  adequate  one  for 
urban  farming.  Other  site  soil  analyses  are  detailed  in  Table  20. 

Table  20:  SOILS  CHART,  Columbia  Point. 

SITE     DESCRIPTION  TYPE  £H 

a      open  field,  hilltop  with      6"  -  silty  loam       -7 
very  green  grass  12"-  silty  loam       -7 

3'  -  silty  loam       -7 

b      dense  goldenrod  field        6"  -  sandy  loam       -6 

12"-  sandy  loam       -6  (slightly  acid) 

(hit  rock) 

C      the  staghorn  sumac  hollows    6"  -  sandy  clay       -6  (slightly  acid) 
(on  sunken  areas  of  the      12"-  sandy  clay       -7  (neutral) 
site)  3'  -waste-rubbish 

(very  organic  soil)  -7.5  (neutral  to 

alkaline) 

/continued/ 
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Table  20,  continued 


SITE 


Gi 


DESCRIPTION 

the  Ailanthus  edge  along 
the  pumphouse  road 


the  beach  road  and 
beach  road 


TYPE 


£H 


6  -  silty  loam  -6  (slightly  acidic) 
12"-  silty  loam  -6  (slightly  acidic) 
3'  -  silty  loam  -6  (slightly  acidic) 
(a  lot  of  organic 

matter,  primarily 

peat) 


6"  -  sandy  loam 

12"-  sandy  loam 
3'  -  rock 


-6.5  (slightly  acid 

to  neutral ) 
-7   (neutral) 


It  was  after  investigating  the  different  types  of  vegetation 
throughout  the  site,  that  it  became  evident  that  these  are  five  distinct 
sub-areas;  they  are  detailed  in  Table  21,  below. 


Table  21:  SITE  VEGETATION,  Columbia  Point 


SITE 

TREES 

SHRUBS,  GRASSES,  WILDFLOWERS 

a)-open  field, 
hills 

Honeylocust 
Quaking  Aspen 
(Popular) 

Yarrow 

Goldenrod 

Dandelions 

b)-goldenrod 
field 

Black  locust 

Yarrow         Chickory 
Goldenrod       Nettles 
Burdock        Milkweed 

c)-the  hollow 

Staghorn  Sumac 
Birch 

Goldenrod 
Moss 

d)-Ailanthus  edge 

Ailanthus 
Wild  Apple 

Japanese  Knotweed 
Yarrow 
Goldenrod 
Dandelions 

ej)-beach  edge 

Black  locust 
Quaking  Aspen 
(Poplar) 

Dusty  Miller 

Seaside  Goldenrod 

Mullein 

Yarrow 

Beachgrass 

Dandelions 

e2)-beach  road 

Ailanthus 
Wild  Cherry 
Quaking  Aspen 
(Poplar) 

Goldenrod 

Yarrow 

Tall  grasses 
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It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  vegetation  with  the  soils.  In 
almost  all  cases,  there  was  a  match  between  the  soil  pH  and  the  pH  require- 
ments for  the  vegetation.  The  Ailanthus  responds  to  soils  with  a  pH 
between  6.0  and  8.0  -  the  neutral  zone.  The  Ailanthus  was  located  in 
two  places  on  the  site:  next  to  the  road  near  the  Pumphouse  (site  d) 
and,  on  the  road  near  the  beach  (site  e2).  The  soil  on  Site  d  has  a 
pH  of  6.0  (slightly  acid)  which  is  suitable  for  the  Ailanthus  and  also 
for  the  wild  apple  which  prefers  the  pH  zone  between  5.5  and  6.5  (slight- 
ly acid).  The  soil  on  the  beach  edge  (sites  e,,  e^)  had  a  pH  of  6.5  to 
7.0  (slightly  acid).  The  Ailanthus  and  wild  cherry  which  like  a  6.0  to 
8.0  pH  (neutral  soil)  is  compatible  with  this  finding. 

On  site  b  (goldenrod  field),  the  soil  pH  is  6.0  (slightly  acidic). 
Goldenrod  rpefers  a  soil  with  a  pH  of  6.0  to  8.0.  while  the  chicory  in 
the  same  general  vicinity  requires  a  pH  of  5.5  to  6.5.  There  appears 
to  be  a  range  of  acidity  to  alkalinity  in  most  sections  of  the  site, 
which  allows  for  a  more  diverse  classification  of  vegetation. 

Are  there  certain  types  of  vegetation  that  can  often  be  found  on 
landfill  sites?  Black  locusts  are  considered  to  be  an  excellent, 
temporary  cover  for  old  fields  and  for  land  stripped  for  coal.  The 
Black  locust  can  also  pave  the  way  for  less  tolerant  trees  by  improving 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Soluble  nitrates,  calcium,  magnesium  and 
potassium  are  released  in  its  litter  of  leaves  and  twigs  which  rapidly 
decompose.  Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  associated  with  its  roots  increases 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  Black  locust  also  requires  an  open 
site  to  grow  well;  it  will  not  tolerate  competition  from  other  plants. 
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Ailanthus,  Staghorn  Sumac,  and  Honeylocust  all  like  neutral  zone 
(6.0  to  8.0)  pH  soils  and  can  survive  in  dry  soils.  The  Wild  Cherry, 
Wile  Apple  and  the  Ailanthus  seem  to  grow  on  the  edges  of  gardens  and 
vacant  lots.  Several  queries  emerge  from  this  evidence:  Why  do 
Ailanthus  only  grow  on  the  edges  of  the  Columbia  Point  site  near  the 
roads?  Is  this  factor  due  to  the  response  of  the  vegetation  to  the 
minerals  and  elements  released  by  the  solid  waste? 

The  different  types  of  wildlife  (spotted  visually  or  from  clues) 
living  in  the  peninsula  are: 

Bvrds_:  Sparrow  hawks.  Common  Crow,  House  Sparrows,  Great  Black-backed 
Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Pheasants  and  Pigeons. 
Mammals:  Water  rats.  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  and  Racoons. 

The  organic  garbage,  fruit  and  seeds  from  the  trees  (especially  the 
wild  cherry  and  the  wild  apple),  and  shrubs  help  to  make  the  site  a  rich 
feeding  ground  for  the  wildlife  in  the  area.  The  varied  topography  and 
vegetation  density  provide  excellent  cover  for  the  animals,  especially 
the  pheasants  and  rabbits. 

One  important  type  of  ecological  environment  in  Columbia  Point  is 
the  salt  marsh,  which  surrounds  the  peninsula  on  two  sides.  Columbia 
Point  is  a  land  fill  on  a  salt  marsh.  To  understand  the  forces  at  work 
on  the  present  land  system,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  how  a  natural  salt 
marsh  ecosystem  works. 

A  salt  marsh  has  a  wide  expanse  of  grasses  and  reeds  through  which 


networks  of  tidal  creeks  support  an  abundance  of  stationary  but  only  a 
few  free  moving  species  of  organisms.  In  the  tall  marsh  grass  growing 
along  the  salt  creek  banks,  lives  a  small  bird,  the  marsh  wren,  and  a 
small  rodent,  the  rice  rat.  Both  feed  on  insects,  snails,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  rodent,  small  crabs  and  marsh  grass.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  the  wren  builds  a  globular  nest  out  of  grass  in  which  to  rear  its 
young;  during  this  season  the  rats  prey  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
wren  and  often  take  over  the  nests  for  their  own  use. 

The  study  of  the  energy  flows  in  a  marsh  and  of  the  cycling  of 
phosphorous  in  a  population  of  shellfish  that  live  in  such  marshes  is 
wery   rewarding.  The  ribbed  mussel,  (Modiolus  demissus),  is  one  of  the 
abundant  animals  living  in  salt  marshes.  The  mussel,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  an  oyster,  lives  in  small  colonies  attached  to  the  substrate 
throughout  the  marsh;  its  numbers  vary  from  about  8  per  square  meter  to 
32  per  square  meter  in  the  more  favorable  spots.  Measurements  of  growth 
and  respiration  indicate  that  the  population  energy  flow  was  a  modest 
56  kcal  per  square  meter  per  year,  however,  in  obtaining  its  food  of 
small  organisms  and  particles  from  the  sea  water  that  covers  the  marsh 
with  each  tide,  the  mussels  filter  yery   large  quantities  of  water.  As 
a  result,  a  large  amount  of  particulate  matter  or  detritus  is  removed 
from  the  water  and  sedimented  on  the  surface  of  the  marsh.  The  particles, 
which  are  rich  in  phosphorous,  other  minerals,  and  vitamins,  are  thus 
retained  in  the  marsh  by  action  of  the  mussel  instead  of  being  carried 
out  by  the  tide.  The  turnover  time  of  particulate  phosphorous  in  the 
water  due  to  the  action  of  the  mussel  population  is  only  2.6  days.  That 
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is,  the  mussels  removed  from  the  water  every  two  and  one-half  days  a 
quantity  of  phosphorous  equal  to  the  average  amount  present  in  the 
particles  in  the  water  (estimated  to  equal  about  14  milligrams  per  square 
meter).  The  population  also  has  marked,  although  less,  effect  on  cycling 
of  dissolved  phosphorous  (estimated  to  equal  about  25  mg/m^). 

Although  the  mussels  are  a  relatively  minor  component  of  the  marsh 
in  terms  of  biomass  and  energy  flow,  they  prove  to  have  a  major  effect 
on  the  cycling  and  retention  of  valuable  phosphorous.  The  mussel  is 
not  particularly  important  as  a  direct  source  of  food  for  man  or  other 
animals,  since  the  production  or  growth  per  year   is  not  great  in  compari- 
son with  production  of  other  populations,  but  the  species  is  important 
as  an  agent  helping  to  maintain  fertility  and,  thereby,  production  of 
autotrophs.  The  nussel  population  is  more  important  as  a  biogeochemical 
agent  than  as  a  transformer  of  energy. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  harbor  property  was  acquired  by  the  Univer- 
sity, the  site  had  been  used  as  a  dump  site  for  four  decades  and  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Mount  Vernon  Street  Dump.  Throughout  the  decades, 
the  added  land  mass  was  formed  by  extensive  uncontrolled  dumping  of 
refuge  and  combustible  rubbish.  In  1962  the  dumping  and  burning 
practices  were  halted.  At  present,  dump  substances  and  piles  of  solid 
rubble  material  such  as  bricks  and  broken  concrete  slabs  and  sporadic 
instances  of  broken  cups,  children's  discarded  playthings,  clothing, 
automobile  tires  and  parts,  etc.  can  be  noticed  throughout  the  site. 
The  refuse  has  accumulated  in  mounds  just  above  the  original  ground 
level  and  has  been  deposited  on  the  tidal  flats  offshore. 
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Microclimate 

The  microclimate  was  tested  on  April  28,  1975,  for  temperature  and 
wind,  in  different  sites  of  the  peninsula.  The  highest  temperatures 
that  were  recorded  in  the  total  site  area  were  in  the  sea  water  and  at 
the  hollow  area  (site  c)  in  the  center  of  the  site.  The  lowest  air 
temperature  was  recorded  on  the  highest  point  of  the  site  (site  a).  The 
difference  between  the  ground  and  air  temperature  was  more  prominant 
near  the  water  (9°)  in  comparison  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  site  which 
was  (2°).  The  cause  for  this  condition  is  as  follows: 
As  the  beach  contains  on  its  surface  a  substantial  quantity  of  gravel 
and  broken  shells,  the  generation  of  heat  by  the  water  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Above  the  beach,  while  the  ground  temperature  is  only  1°  less 
than  the  water  temperature,  the  air  temperature  (at  head  height)  is  9° 
less  than  the  water.  This  condition  resulted  from  the  extensive  exposure 
to  the  sold  northwesterly  wind  that  prevailed  in  winter. 

Further  inland,  the  hollow  sub-area  (site  c)  had  the  v/armest 
temperature  of  the  total  site.  There  v;as  approximately  10  feet  of 
level  change  at  this  point.  A  remarkable  absence  of  vnnd  was  noticed; 
it  can  be  concluded  that  the  high  temperature  in  the  hollow  sub-area 
was  due  to  this  factor. 

Towards  the  inner  edge  of  the  total  site  (site  d),  the  air  temper- 
ature stabilized  around  47°F.,  (during  the  late  Aprilday  of  the  test) 
which  war.  approximately  also  the  average  of  the  total  site  temperature. 
The  ground  temperature,  while  lower  than  the  v/ater  temperature,  stabi- 
lized around  50  F.  The  air  temperatures  were  taken  at  head's  height 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  northwest  at  approximately  14  m.p.h. 
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The  recorded  temperatures  are  tabulated  belov/: 

Table  22:  Temperature  Test  (April  28,  1975),  Columbia  Point 


Site  a 

Site  b 

Site  c 

Site  d 

Site  e 

Sea 

Air 

46°F 

48°F 

52°F 

47°F 

43°F 

45°F 

Ground 

52°F 

50°F 

54°F 

50°F 

52°F 

48°F 

Rel .  Humid, 

.  58% 

46% 

36% 

64% 

74% 

62% 

Water 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

53°F 

The  most  influencing  factors  on  the  microclimate  of  Columbia  Point 
are  the  sea  and  the  winds.  The  sea  is  a  moderating  factor,  affecting 
the  temperature  extremes  of  v/inter  and  summer.  During  the  winter,  the 
severity  of  the  cold  temperature  is  reduced  by  the  nearness  of  the  rela- 
tively warm  water.  In  the  summer,  air  flows  inland  from  the  cool  water 
surface  to  displace  the  cool  westerly  current. 
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The  site  may  be  described  as  exceptionally  windy  In  comparison 
with  less  exposed  areas  where  the  winds  are  blocked  by  buildings 
and  topographical  features.  On  a  typical  day  winds  within  the 
range  of  13  to  24  mph  will  blow  for  a  period  of  one  hour  or  more.  It 
is  unusual  for  such  winds  to  blow  for  an  extended  number  of  hours  except 
during  storm  conditions.  At  head  height,  winds  will  be  brisk  in  open 
areas  in  both  winter  and  summer;  during  the  summer,  these  winds  are 
y/ery   favorable.  Wind  breaks  such  as  trees  and  more  permanent  wind 
screens  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  winds  during  the 
winter  months;  and  of  course  buildings  will  reduce  them  considerably. 

During  storm  conditions,  the  principal  storm  tides  would  strike 
the  site.  The  highest  tide  recorded  was  13,75  during  the  ^sar  1944 
{Weather  Bureau  Data),  Wind  velocities  from  frequent  wind  storms 
from  35  to  70~iTiiles  per  hour  (gusting  to  90  mph)  have  been  reported 
on  the  Columbia  Point  site. 

Hazards  of  the  Dumping  Operations:  Methane  Gas 

Over  the  decades  the  site  served  as  a  rubbish  dump.  Large  amounts 
of  organic  material  accumulated  in  the  form  of  refuse  and  solid 
waste,  which  generated  substantial  quantitites  of  methane,  commonly 
known  as  "marsh  gas."  Methane  results  from  the  action  of  bacteria 
under  unaerobic  conditions,  which  convert  the  organic  refuse  into 
gas  through  fermentation. 

Methane  gas  has  neitjher  color  nor  odor.  When  mixed  with  air  within 
a  specific  concentration,  it  becomes  explosive.  Being  lighter  than 
air  and  capable  of  traveling  horizontally  through  the  soil,  it 
could,  hypothetical ly,  become  trapped  under  man-made  structures  in 
dangerous  quantities.  Mechanical  systems  for  eliminating  methane  myst 
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be  installed  in  each  structure. 

Methane  release-rates  can  be  highly  sporadic,  fluctuating  with 
variables  such  as  the  height  of  tides,  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
rainfall,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  unaerobic  fermentation. 
Moreover,  the  rate  will  naturally  deteriorate  over  time  as  the 
buried  material  decomposes.  A  mechanical  system  for  eliminating 
the  gas  v/as  installed  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 
Harbor  Campus.  The  Public  Housing  Project,  when  it  was  built  over 
20  years  ago  on  essentially  the  same  landfill  area,  had  no  system 
for  methane  control.  A  ventilating  system  was  installed  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  methane  control. 

Any  new  development  in  the  peninsula  should  be  equipped  with 
methane  gas  control  monitors;  in  the  initial  chapter,  information 
of  cost  of  such  systems  are  provided. 

Hazards  of  the  Developing  Operations:  Soil  Conditions 

The  upper  soil  layer  at  the  site  consists  of  heterogeneous  mixed 
landfill  with  incomplete  decomposition  of  the  buried  refuse.  These 
conditions  present  certain  predictable  problems  for  building  design, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  continuing  decomposition  of  underground 
refuse,  a  process  which  goes  on  for  years  even  after  the  dumping 
process  itself  has  ended.  Inevitable  settlement  of  the  soil  due  to 
its  own  weight  and,  soil  compression  due  to  buildings'  weight  is  to 
be  anticipated.  Moreover,  the  changing  height  of  tides  and  the 
changing  height  of  the  water  table  are  factors  that  increase  instability 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  the  design  specifications  for  utility  lines, 
landscaped  surfaces,  roads  and  walks,  as  well  as  the  basic  foundation 
requirements,  must  make  adequate  allowance  for  the  overall  soil  consolidation 
and  the  different  rates  of  settlement  that  may  eventually  occur. 
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